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FRANCIS WAYLAND, DD. 


VERY few years ago there died, in 
A the State of New-York, an aged 
and highly venerated Baptist clergyman, 
lrancis Wayland, Sen., a native of En- 
gland, who emigrated to this country 
about the beginning of the year 1796. 
He was possessed of talents which were 


| 
| 


ily. One of his sons, some years younger 
than the subject of our present sketch, is 
the Rey. Dr. John Wayland, an Episcopal 
clergyman in the neighborhood of Boston ; 


| and a daughter is the amiable widow of 


highly respectable, and of learning and | 
piety which commanded more than com- | 


mon esteem. He brought with him from 
England a high reputation, both for moral 
excellence and attainments. There are 
some branches of the family yet in that 
land, doing honor to religion and litera- 
ture. Among these might be mentioned 
the Rev. Dr. D. S. Wayland, a rector of 
a parish Chureh in Lincolnshire, and well 


known by the productions of his pen. He 


is the surviving brother of the reve.end 


ventleman of whom we have been writing. 
Franeis Wayland, Sen., was blessed in 
this country with a highly interesting fam- | 
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Colonel Stone, an eminent literary gentle- 
man of the city of New-York. Francis, 
of whom we now propose to write a few 
pages, was born in the city of New- 
York, March 11, 1796, very soon after 
the arrival of his parents in this country. 
It would be quite unnecessary to say that 
his early training, both moral and intel- 
lectual, was not neglected, and that his 
parents rejoiced in the sure and steady 
progress which Francis made in his 
studies. In 1807 his father settled in 
Poughkeepsie, on the banks of the Hud- 
son, where he became pastor of the then 
newly organized Baptist Church, and 
where he successfully labored for a series 
of years. At this time our subject was 


i 
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eleven years of age, and immediately Wayland, that he was most likely to be 


began, under the care of the Rev. Daniel 
H. Barnes, to prepare for collegiate du- 
ties. In 1811 he entered Union College, 
Schenectady, nearly two years in advance, 
and graduated with high honor in 1813. 
At seventeen he began to study medicine, 
then intending to make it the profession 
of his lite; but in his twentieth year, 
feeling that the claims of Christ and his 
Chureh called him to the holy ministry, 
he entered the theological seminary at 
Andover. 

The distinguished talents of Mr. Way- 


extensively useful in training the minds 
of those who should themselves, hereafter, 
exert a wide influence. Wherever he was 


| known, public opinion marked him as an 


| eminent teacher. 


land as a teacher very soon became appa- 
rent to those who best knew him, so that | 


he had searcely reached twenty-one when 
he was appointed tutor in the college from 
which he derived his own principal train- 
ing. But his mind was set on the Chris- 
tian ministry—his heart burned with holy 
zeal for the salvation of souls—and in 1821 


he accepted a call to the pastorate of the | 


First Baptist Chureh at Boston, now pre- 
sided over by the Rev. Dr. R. H. Neale. 
His predecessor, the Rev. J. M. Win- 
chell, was a man of extraordinary piety 
and suecess, who was suddenly cut off in 
the prime of life, and in the midst of his 
usefulness, and left so deep an impression 
on the hearts of his people, of the loveli- 
ness of his character, as to make it no 
easy task for any man to follow him. 
The most judicious of the Chureh and 
society, however, soon found that if their 
new pastor had less of popularity in voice 
and manner than his predecessor, they 


had secured a profound thinker, and that | 


whatever impression he did make would 
be good and permanent. His eloquent 
sermon on the “Moral Dignity of the 


Missionary Enterprise,” tens of  thou- 
sands of which were published in this 
country and in England, made him exten- 
sively known, and at onee proved him to 
be a man who would make a mark on the 
age. ‘This masterly production has still a 
wide circulation in England, and_ has, 
probably, done more than any other ser- 
mon to perpetuate and extend the spirit 
of missions. We believe that although our 
preacher did not usually attract very large 
congregations, he most assuredly left his 
impress on some powerful minds, who 
have since exerted a large degree of in- 
fluence in the world. 

After a pastorate of five years, it was 
felt by many of the bestefriends of Mr. 


When but twenty-nine 
he was created D. D., and was probably 
the youngest man on whom that honor 
has, in this country, ever been conferred ; 
in 1826 he was elected a professor in 
Union College, and in the same year was 
called to the presidency of Brown Univer- 
sity. He entered on the duties of this 
latter office in February, 1827, and has 
continued, with growing reputation and 
success, to discharge its functions to the 
present period. May he long cccupy his 
important position, and still see his be- 
loved university increase from year to 
year in honors and usefulness, 

We scarcely need to speak of Dr. 
Wayland as an author. 
sermons, together with volumes on “ The 
Limitation of Human Responsibility,” 
“Thoughts on the Collegiate System in 
the United States,” “ Elements of Moral 
Science,” and “ Elements of Political 
Economy,” with a recent sermon, which 


Two series of 


has excited no small attention, on the 
“Apostolic Ministry,” are the principal 
productions of his pen. His * Moral 
Science,” and “ Political Economy,” are 
text-books in many colleges, both in this 


country and in Europe ; and the former of 


these works has been most extensively 
circulated by the Messrs. Chambers, of 
Edinburgh. 

The person of Dr. Wayland is very 
commanding. He is somewhat above the 
middle height, is square built, and massive 
in his whole appearance. None of the 
slenderness, the paleness, or the nervous 
tremor of the hard student is to be seen 
about him. He has hair of iron gray, 
every year, alas, becoming lighter, and like 
most scholars, he has acquired somewhat 
of a stooping position. His dark piercing 
eyes penetrate from beneath bushy black 
brows, which, in their turn, are surmount- 
ed by a broad and high forehead. His 
appearance and manners are highly digni- 
fied —indeed, of royal bearing; and no 
man can unite authority and courtesy with 
more effect than does Dr. Wayland, when 
he presides at * commencement,” or occu- 
pies the chair of a large assembly. His 
presidency at the Triennial Convention of 
the ministers of his own denomination, 
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at Philadelphia, in 1844, and at its ad- 
journed session in New-York, a few 
months afterward, strikingly illustrated 
these remarks. A gentleman, accustom- 
ed to interviews with European royal 
personages, testified that at the last-named 
meeting Dr. Wayland’s welcome of Dr. 
Judson exceeded in dignity and effect 
all that he had ever witnessed at the court 
of St. James or the Tuileries. 

The intellectual character of Dr. Way- 
land searcely needs description, for no 
reader of his many volumes ean fail to 
observe that they are the result of much 
labor to make great principles transparent 
to the dullest eye. No display of vast 





| by his unaffected politeness, which he evi- 


dently understands to be “ benevolence in 
little things.” He seems to render a 
kindness without even thinking of it, and 
aims to anticipate your wishes without 
allowing you even to be conscious that 
you have them. 

We have never regarded Dr. Wayland 
as in any remarkable degree possessing 
conversational powers, though we have 


| more than once been charmed with his 


| 


well-timed, strong common-sense remarks, 
which have put an end to a confused dis- 
cussion, or ended a thorny controversy. 
Some twenty-five years ago he was dining 


| with a large party of the clergy of his own 


learning is ever made, but the most | 
_on the fact that a number of non-collegiate 


thoughtful man best knows that none but a 
scholar could produce such works. ‘“ We 
all know,” said a gentleman of false taste 
to the writer of this article, “ that Dr. Way- 


land is a fine scholar, but no one would | 
| discussion was warm and animated. Way- 


think so from his books, they are so very 

39 ee “ = i ry = ” , ~ 
plain and simple. Exactly se,” was 
our reply; “and their very simplicity 
proves his learning; for, as Archbishop 
Leighton says, ‘O how much learning, 


my brethren, does it need to make all | 
tell you how it was all done.” There 


these things plain!’ None but a pedant 
studies bombast. The man of learning 
can afford to be simple, and this is therefore 
a characteristic of great writers, both in 
the scientifie and theological world. 

We have often heard Dr. Wayland 
compared to John Foster; but although 


they had points of character in common, | 
and each of them was warmly attached to | 
the other, in many things they were oppo- | 


site. Dr. Wayland could not succeed in 
placing so many ideas before his mind, 
wrapped up in each other, and half a dozen 
of them thrown, involved as they were, 
into one sentence, taking the reader half 
an hour to understand six or seven lines; 
nor could Foster have worked a thought 
in his mind till he could present it to an 
illiterate man in a garb clearly discernible 
even to such an eye. 

Those who have been favored with Dr. 
Wayland’s society in his own domestic 
cirele, need not be told that he is there 
thoroughly at home, and makes every one 
around him feel so too. He has none of 
those consequential airs which are intend- 
ed to make you feel your inferiority, and 
to offer the compliments of flattery to your 
host. Allis ease and dignified familiarity. 
His children and friends are made happy 


denomination, and the discussion turned 


men, whose names were mentioned, had 
been eminently successful as preachers 
and pastors. Facts were stated, opinions. 
and strong ones, were expressed, and the 


land listened with attention, but in silence, 
apparently thinking that one thing at a 
time should be attended to; but when the 
knife and fork had performed their office. 
he put in a sentence. “Brethren, I will 


was a general silence, and all looked at- 
tentively at the speaker, generally expect- 
ing the end of the whole matter. “ When 
God makes a man great, it is done.” 
Here he paused ; but as no one spoke, he 
resumed: ‘ The college and books may 
help a man; but if a preacher ever be- 
comes truly great, it is because God makes 
him so. He never can be indifferent to 
the value of learning; but men may be 
useful, for whose faults, as Richard Bax- 


ter said of himself, no university has to be 


blamed.” 

When Dr. Wayland visited England, 
some sixteen or seventeen years ago, it 
was the happiness of the present writer to 
enjoy a goodly share of his society. Ina 
large party, where much that was intel- 
lectual and excellent gave zest to the 
evening's enjoyment, there was one of the 
company, having a very respectable opin- 
ion of himself, who chose to oceupy no 
small share of time in finding what fault 
he could with society in the United 
States. The good doctor bore all with 
admirable patience,—indeed, with better 
temper than almost any one else; but at 
length he thought it desirable somewhat 
to check his friend, and quietly placing his 
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chair near him, began: “TI think, sir, that 
just now you said so and so?” * Yes, 
sir.’ “ And what then?” said the doctor. 
\ few remindings of what the speaker had 
said, and a few repetitions of the question, 
* And what then?” placed the poor man in 
a most unenviable position, raised a general 
laugh, and put him to silence. Years af- 
terward Dr. Wayland’s ** And what then 2?” 
remark 


was frequently the subject of 


and admiration; and when these friends 
met, the unlucky subject of them was far 
more frequently reminded of the encounter 
than he wished to be. 

On 
clergymen were sitting with Dr. 
land 
pleasant conversation. For a 
call the 
but as three of the party, be- 


half-dozen 
Way- 


London fire, engaged in 


another evening, some 
around a 
while no- 
thing arose to out powers of 
the speakers ; 
sides Dr. Wayland himself, were presidents 
of colleges, it will excite no surprise that 
the difficult 


two should Some 


in the course of evening a 


inquiry or arise. one 
started a question on the introduction of 
evil, moral and physieal, into our world. 
Dr. Wayland became profoundly silent, 
and left the discussion to two other learned 
doctors, who in no long time were in a 
fix, them 


to take another With remarkable 


regular neither of being able 
step. 
adroitness the doetor here interposed to 
usk child’s 


when the current of the conversation was 


what he ealled a question, 


changed. One of the disputants after- 
ward said to the writer, “ I will take care 
never to get into Wayland’s elutehes again. 
Why, sir, I never felt myself so foolish be- 
Several additional tiets 
but the 
hope, obtained a view 


fore in my life.” 


of this kind might be related, 


reader has, we 
of this aspect of the doetor’s character. 
In this, as in everything else, he is govern- 
ed by strong common-sense ; and every 
one must admire his evident abhorrence 


of all pretension. 


Very tew colleges have been more 
happily blessed with revivals of religion 
during the last few vears than Brown 
University; and one reason which may be 


assigned for this faet is, the dee p Impres- 
ston made on the minds of young men who 
pursue their studies there, that their esti- 
mable president is concerned for their high- 
est welfare, and always shows himself en- 
urely ready to answer their inquiries, and 
their 


conducts, whenever they request it, 


social religious exercises. No one ean 
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read his “ University Sermons” without see- 
ing his anxiety to direct those over whom 
he has so great an influence, to the old- 
fashioned, and in many cireles unpopular 
doctrines of human depravity, the neces- 
sity of regeneration, and justification only 
through faith in our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
His concern for the salvation of his charge 
is unceasing, but is especially evinced on 
the last Thursday in February, the an- 
We 


some time since heard a most affecting 


nual day of prayer for our colleges. 


description of the worthy president, stand- 
ing in tears betore scores of the alumni on 
the last Thursday of February, 1852, 
pleading with them on the infinite import- 
ance of preparation for death and judg- 
ment, and making even the thoughtless 
and gay to weep. Not an hour ago, the 
writer of this article met with a minister 
eminent for usefulness, both in the pulpit 
and with his pen, who speaks with in- 
tense gratitude of the president’s convers- 
ing with him on the importance of one 
honest effort to obtain salvation; and of 
the happy results of that interview, which 
can only be fully developed in eternity. 

If, however, we were required to state 
word what the 
leading feature in Dr. Wayland’s character, 
His 


mind carefully and slowly investigates a 


in a we consider to be 


we should specify moral courage. 


subject, and at length attains the point to 
which he has directed his way, taking 
special care of the propriety of every step; 
and having attained his position, nothing 
feel any 
world should 


nor does he 
the 


know where he is, though he is still more 


can move him: 


reluctance that whole 
willing to allow his arguments to make 
their own way, than to defend them against 
And of his 
gives his thoughts to his 


opposers, here is one ex- 
cellences: he 
neighbors, and says, * Let them pass for 
what they are worth;” and a very few 
years have shown that they were of im- 
mense worth. 

We might refer, in illustration of these 
remarks, to his * Moral Philosophy,” which, 
when first published, was exeluded from 
the South, because he was supposed to be 
but he 


Soon atter, when a meeting on the 


an abolitionist ; answered not a 
word. 
part of the abolitionists was called in the 
city of Providence, to discuss the subject 
of slavery, and objections were made by an 
opposite party, he boldly took a stand in 
favor of full discussion, whieh at the time 




















displeased some of his friends, but about 


which he seemed to feel no concern. 


WORDS. 


After a while he published his “Zamita- , 


tions of Human Responsibility,” which 
some persons in this country thought 
leaned somewhat to the South, and for 
which he was censured in no small degree 
during his visit to England; but he was 
yet unmoved, and patiently waited his 
time to discuss the whole subject of slavery 
with his friend, the Rey. Dr. Fuller, whieh 
has probably forever, so far as he is con- 
cerned, set the matter at rest. When the 
Dorr Rebellion, as it was ealled, reigned 
at Providence, he boldly took the unpopular 
side, and wisely left time to expound his 


reasons. When he felt the necessity that 


a change should take place in our system 

of collegiate education, to conform it to the | 
changes of society, he distinctly avowed 
his convictions, and patiently waited for | 


opposition to change into approval and 
popularity. And still more recently, when 
not a few of his brethren seemed as though 
they would rather multitudes of the Baptist 
Churches should remain destitute of pas- 
tors, than to allow men but partially edu- 
cated to assume that office, he nobly con- 
tended that during the emergency of the 
times, they should go back to the customs 
of former days, when laymen occupied 
pulpits, and men with comparatively small 
information were abundantly blessed in 
their and asked with dignified 
solemnity, ** What good does it do to gath- 
er men into a fine house, to listen to fine 


labors, 


preaching, and fine music, and let them all | 


go down to hell?” Vt is all very well, if 
to flatter and please men be our object, to 
talk about an educated population, and the 
necessity of an improved ministry. It is 
quite true we have a population exceeding 


in intelligence all former generations ; but | 


we have also hundreds of thousands poured | 


by Europe annually on our shores, who 
must have common minds to work on them, 
or they will soon entirely sink into bar- 
barism. If we cannot obtain the ministry 
we want, we must employ the best we 
can obtain, and do all we can to improve 
it. Acting on this system, the Methodists 


and the Baptists of this country owe, under 


(rod, the high position they at present oc- 


cupy, as to numbers and success. 

We have said nothing of Dr. Wayland’s 
recent work,—the ‘* Memoirs of Dr. Jud- 
son,’—or of his disinterested conduct in 
presenting the valuable copy-right to the 


589 
widow and family of that eminent apostle 
of Burmah. What could we say? for 
who has not read the work, and who would 
wish us to “darken counsel by words 
without knowledge?” Our young men 
should read it, as presenting an example 
of perseverance in good pursuits amid the 
greatest difficulties. The Christian should 
study it, to imbibe its spirit of piety and 
of devotedness to Christ. The minister 
should examine it with earnest prayer, 
that he may know what and how to preach ; 
and the writer of biography may give 
days and nights to its examination, as a 
model of the pure, earnest, and Scriptural 
style. 





[For the National Magazine. } 


WORDS. 


Worps are like leaves and flowers, 
An inward life revealing, 
Like that the earth concealing, 
Gives forth ’midst light and showers. 


Words take their life unseen, 
As roots, the soft mold threading, 
Support the tree wide-spreading, 
In freshness gay and green. 


Mysterious power of soul ! 
To touch with living beauty, 
And promptings sweet to duty, 
With sacred high control, 


The lifeless leaden word, 

Till by its mystic flashing, 

Like meteor earthward dashing, 
Life’s darkest depths are stirr'd. 


O! holy eloquence, 
When words like lightning’s gleaming, 
Across the dark sky streaming, 

Speak of Omnipotence, 


How sways the secret soul, 
In wild unrest deep heaving, 
Till urged to faith believing, 
Hope gains the heart's control. 


Words are the poet’s mine; 
And like as diamonds turning, 
By fires in earth's deep burning, 
The fragments learn to shine. 


He lays them in his heart, 
Till calcined by its heating, 
The crystal whilst completing, 
They wake the gems of art. 


And then they wed to song, 
And go on holy mission, 
To better man’s condition, 

Earth’s weary paths along. 


O deep in holy hearts 
Let words take their sweet moulding, 
Till, from the world’s beholding, 
Sin’s gloomy night departs. 
D. Wituiams, 
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LUTHER AND THE 


MIE designs of Gustav Konig, illustra- 

tive of the life of the great German 
Reformer, have produced quite a sensation 
in Munich. ‘The public interest in them 
has led to their publication, with deserip- 
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REFORMATION. 


tive letter-press, from the pen of L. 
Gelzer.  Konig’s pictures amount to fifty. 
We shall lay them all before our readers, 


executed by our own artist, expressly for 


| the National. 


They pretend not to ex- 
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LUTHER'S BIRTH. 


| 
traordinary mechanical nicety, but are re- | 


markable 
their graphic significance. 


LUTHER'S BIRTH. Nov. 11, 1483. 
Tue artist carries us back Luther’s 
very entrance into life, at Eisleben. The 
and the father devotes him 
and 


to 


child is born ; 
in prayer to the service of his Lord 
Maker. 

Conrad Schlusselburg relates, that Lu- 
ther’s father had often prayed aloud and 
fervently, at the bedside of his child, that 
God would grant the boy grace, that he 
might—remembering his name, Luther, 
lauter (pure)—forward the propa- 
Supposing 


‘i 6 
gation of the pure doctrine. 
that this account, which was most likely 
present to the mind of the artist when he 
conceived this picture, were unfounded or 
unauthenticated, still, all that is known 
of the great reformer’s father assures us 
that the first emotion at the birth of his 
son was no other than the one here 
depicted. 

To the right, on the wall, we see the 
portrait of St. Martin, whose name was 
given to the infant born on that saint’s 
day; ‘which baptismal name,” 
Johann Mathesius, “ he has maintained 
through life with Christian honor, as a 
valiant warrior and knight of Christ.” 

“In the many conversations,” writes 


says 


for their artistic excellence— | 





Luther, “I have had with Melancthon, I 
have told him my whole life from beginning 
to end. I am a peasant’s son, and my 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
were common peasants. My father went 
to Mansfeld, and got employment in the 
mines there ; and there I was born. That 
I should ever take my bachelor of arts and 
doctor’s degree, &c., seemed not to be in 
How I must have surprised 
folks by turning monk; and then, again, 
by changing the brown cap for another! 
By so doing I occasioned real grief and 
trouble to my father. Afterward I went 
to loggers with the pope, married a run- 
away nun, and had a family. Who fore- 
saw this in the stars?) Who could have 
told my career beforehand ?” 

John Luther, the father of the celebrated 
Martin Luther, was of Mera or Merke, 
a small village of Saxony, near Eisenach. 
Ilis mother was the daughter of a lawyer 
of the last-named town. The father, a 
poor miner, had great difficulty in support- 
ing his family, and, as will presently be 
seen, his children were sometimes obliged 
to have recourse to charity. Yet, instead 
of making them help him with their labor, 
he choose that they should go to school. 
John Luther seems to have been a simple 
and single-hearted man, and a sincere 
believer. When his pastor was adminis- 
tering consolation to him on his death-bed 


the stars. 








392 
*“}H[e must be a cold-blooded man,” was 
his remark, “ who does not believe what 
you are telling me.” ILis wife did not 
survive him a year (A.D. 1531.) They 
were at this time in the enjoyment of a 
small property, for which they were no 
doubt indebted to their son. John Luther 
lett at house, two iron fur- 
naces, and about a 
ready money. ‘The arms 
father, for peasants assumed arms in imita- 


his death a 
thousand thalers in 
of Luther's 


tion of the armorial bearings of the nobles, 
Luther was 
He has con- 


were a hammer, no more. 
not ashamed of his parents. 
secrated their names by inserting them in 
the formulary of his marriage service : 
“Wilt thou, Hans (John,) take Grethe 
(Margaret) to thy wedded wife,” §c. 
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“Tt is my pious duty,” he says in a let- 
ter to Melancthon, informing him of his 
father’s death, “to mourn him of whom 
it was the will of the Father of mercy 
that I should be born—him by whose labor 
and sweat God has supported and made me 
what Iam,worm though] be. Assuredly 

_ I rejoice that he lived unto this day, to see 
| the lightoftruth. Blessed be the counsels 
, and the decrees of God forever! Amen!” 


LUTHER AT SCHOOL. 


Here is the school at Mansfeld to which 
Hans Luther took his son,—the second 
step in that son’s life. “ Hans Luther 
brought up his baptized little son ereditably 
| in the fear of God by the gains of his min- 
| ing labors; and when he came to years 


x 


ik ota 
! 
} 


LUTHER AT SCHOOL, 


of discretion, sent him, with heartfelt 
prayer, to the Latin school, where the boy 
learned quickly and industriously the ten 
commandments, the child's creed, the 
Lord's prayer, also Donatus, the child’s 
grammar, Cesio Janus, and psalin singing.” 
— Mathesius. 

The rod in the master’s hand, and the 
weeping boy behind his chair, are pecu- 
liarly significant. “In 
Luther himself narrates, “ | 
whipped fifteen times.” In his late years 
he still complains, “how in former times 


one morning,” 


was well 


schools were mere prisons or hells, and 
schoolmasters flagellators ; 
the children were whipped 
indiscriminately and unceasingly ; how 


tyrants and 


how poor 
they were made to learn with great labor 
and immoderate toil, but to little purpose. 
I’o such teachers and masters we were 
everywhere obliged to submit ; they knew 
nothing themselves, and could teach us 
nothing good or useful.” 

Ile preferred general literature, and 


especially musie, which was his passion, 
and which he cultivated all his life, and 
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Mittens 


LUTHER SINGING 
taught his children. He does not hesi- 
tate to own his opinion that, next to the- 
ology, music is the first of the arts :— 





‘Music is the art of the prophets; the | 


only one which, like theology, can calm 
the troubles of the soul, and put the devil 
to flight." He touched the lute, played 
on the flute. Perhaps he would have sue- 
ceeded in other arts. He was the friend 
of the great painter, Lueas Cranach. He 
was, it seems, skillful with his hands, and 
acquired the art of turning. His predi- 
lection for music and literature, and the 
constant reading of the poets, with which 
he diversified his study of logic and of 
law, were far from foreshadowing the se- 
rious part which he was destined to play 
in the history of religion; and it is pre- 
sumable, from various traditional anec- 
dotes, that notwithstanding his application 
to his studies, he led the life of the Ger- 
man students of the day, and participated 
in their noisy habits, their gayety in the 
midst of indigence, their union of a warlike 
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IN THE STREETS, 


exterior with sweetness of soul and a 
peaceful spirit, and of all the parade of a 


disorderly life with purity of morals. 


LUTHER SINGS AS A CHORISTER— (CURREND- 
SCHULER,) 

We stand before the house of Mrs. Cotta, 
where Luther sings as a poor scholar for 
his daily bread. ‘It is stated,” he says, 
‘and it is true, that the Pope himself has 
been a poor scholar; therefore despise not 
those poor lads who ery at your door, 
Panem propter Deum! and sing their song 
for their daily bread. I myself was once 
such a screaming boy, and have sought my 
bread at people’s doors, particularly in my 
beloved city of Misenach.” 

Repulsed from several doors, and much 
depressed, he arrives at length with his 
choir before the hospitable dwelling of his 
future foster-mother, the good Mistress 
Cotta, “a devout matron, who gave him a 
place at her table, because she had con- 
ceived a warm affection for the boy, on ae- 
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LEARNING MUSIC, 


count of his singing and his ardent prayer.” LUTHER DISCOVERS THE LATIN BIBLE IN THE 
In the house of this, his fostering friend UNIVERSITY LIBRARY AT ERFURT, 150) 


and comforter, he became intimate with a Bur a yet higher study was opening be- 
higher comforter, music, that noble relief fore him than that of musie, the holy 
to his war-worn spirit. Here he learned Seriptures—the revelation of God! — In 
to play on several musical instruments. the library at Erfurt he found the book 
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which was to become the foundation-stone 
of his future labors. Mathesius relates: 


university library, to make himself ace | 


quainted with the good ones, he hits upon 
the Latin Bible, which he has never seen 
before. He observes with astonishment 
that this book contains many more texts, 
epistles and Gospels, than are usually 
explained in the homilies, or from the pul- 
pits in churches. As he is turning over 


gance and luxury with which the higher 
| and richer classes are surrounded in their 


| 


‘“* As he searches among the books in the | own houses, and that strict attention to the 


forms of good breeding which prevails 


| generally through all the grades of private 


life. Politeness is an indispensable ac- 
complishment, and the rules of etiquette 
are studied in all the schools of China as 
regularly as the Latin grammar in those 
of England. A knowledge of the forms 


| and ceremonies to be observed, both at 


the Old Testament he meets with the his- | 


tory of Samuel and his mother Anna, 
which he reads hastily through with great 
joy and delight; he begins to wish from 
his whole heart that God would give him 
some day such a book to be his own.” 

This was the first casual sight Luther 
ever had into that land which was to be- 
come his home. He says himself: ‘ As 
a young man | saw a Bible in the univer- 
sity library at Erfurt, and read a portion 
of the First Book of Samuel; but I had to 
attend a lecture just then: willingly would 
I have read through the whole book, but 
had no opportunity.” 

The artist brings before our eyes the 
inquiring youth absorbed in his great dis- 
covery, having cast aside the schoolmen, 
and their misunderstood chief, Aristotle. 
And here begins the epoch of his new 
lite, and of that series of events illustrated 
by our first pieture. 
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7, I. habits of social life in China, as 
far as they are yet known to us, are 
peculiar to the inhabitants of that country 
and its dependencies, and, although not 
destitute of refinement, present a striking 
contrast to those of any other existing na- 
It the difference 
civilization and barbarism that distinguishes 
the Chinese of the present age from their 
cotemporaries, but it is the more remark- 
able dissimilarity ancient and 
modern, and eastern and western civiliza- 
tion, which marks them as a nation be- 
longing to other times and other climes. 
‘To speak of the Chinese as a rude or 
uninformed race would be quite as er- 
roneous as to style them a highly-civilized 
people—a term that can only be applied 
with propriety to those who are enlightened 
by modern science, which in China has 
hitherto made no progress. ‘The refine- 
ment of the Chinese consists in the ele- 


tion. is not between 


between 


| barbarous 


home and abroad, in the drawing-room of 
a friend as well as at the court of the 
emperor, is essential to every one who 
studies with a view of taking degrees, as 
he knows not to what rank he may be 
called, and ought to be prepared to con- 
duct himself with propriety in different 
grades of life, from the station of the petty 
mandarin of an obscure village to that of 
the chief kolau or minister of state. He 
must know how many bows to make to his 
visitors; what compliments to address to 
them, according to their rank ; whether at 
their departure, he should attend them as 
far as the door, or only so many paces 
toward it; and other minute observances, 
too numerous to mention, must be studied 
and practiced. ‘These trivial ceremonies 
impart a dullness and formality to Chinese 
society, which are found excessively tedi- 
ous by most Europeans, whose easy, un- 
studied manners, would be thought quite 
among the well-bred of the 
Celestial Empire. It is possible, indeed, 
that more freedom may exist between in- 
timate friends than we are aware of, since 
very few Europeans have had opportunities 
of seeing much of the in-door life beyond 
the little that ean be observed in a mere 
visit of ceremony, which is always received 
in the same formal manner. 

The houses of the wealthy are built, like 
those of the Egyptians, within a court, 
surrounded by a wall; consequently they 
are not visible to the passers-by : but those 
of government officers are always known 
by two red poles, which are set up before 
the gate. The handsomest dwellings are 
those which consist of a number of separate 
buildings, or ranges of apartments, all on 
the ground floor. ‘The principal entrance 
is threefold, namely, by a large folding- 
door in the center, and a smaller one on 
each side, at which hang two handsome 
lanterns, inscribed with the name and titles 
of the master of the house. This entrance 
leads to the saloon, where visitors are 
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received, which are usually the first of a | 
suite that may be called the state apart- | 
ments, since they are chiefly used for the 


reception and entertainment of distinguish- 
ed guests. 
modiously furnished ; for the Chinese are 
not deficient in taste, nor do they spare 
expense in the interior decorations of their 
are often fitted up in a 
very costly style. ‘The walls of the best 
rooms are generally adorned in different 


houses, which 


parts with scrolls of white silk or satin | 


hangings from the ceiling to the floor, on 
which are imprinted, in large characters, 
maxims and moral extracted 
from the works of the ancient sages, which 


sentences 


are considered far more ornamental than 
the finest paintings. Many of these sen- 
tences bear some resemblance to the Prov- 


erbs of Solomon. Their chairs, which, it 


— 
ee 




















WALL-OKNAMENTS, 
may be remarked, are articles of furniture 
not used by the natives of other parts of 
Asia, are quite clumsy and heavy in appear- 
ance, but they are made of a very beautiful 
wood which grows in China, and is not un- 
like rosewood. They are all made with 
arms, and sometimes are furnished with silk 
orsatin cushions, and hangings for the back, 
embroidered by the ladies of the family, 
who devote a great portion of their time 
to needlework. Japanned cabinets and 
tables, with a profusion of porcelain jars 
and other ornaments, are always seen ina 
(Chinese drawing-room ; but none of these 
are so striking or so characteristic as the 
lanterns, suspended by silken cords from 
the ceiling, and ornamented with a variety 


of elegant designs. 
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They are elegantly and com- | 





LANTELN, 


CHINESE 


In any civilized part of the world we 
may find Indian cabinets and porcelain 
vases ; but the lanterns are exclusively 
Chinese, and are very showy specimens of 
the national taste and ingenuity. They 
are made in every form that faney can in- 
vent, and of all sizes, from the small ones 
carried by pedestrians at night, to thos« 
that illumine the halls of the great; the 
latter being sometimes eight or ten feet in 
height, and three feet in diameter. The 
most costly are composed of transparent 


_ silk, adorned with landscapes, birds, flow- 


ers, and fanciful devices, in colors of daz- 
zling brightness ; the framework being rich- 


| ly carved and gilt, and the cords and tassels 


by which they are suspended made of silk 
and gold thread. 
lanterns is a sort of passion among the 


The possession of fine 


Chinese, many of whom spend consider- 


able sums in the gratification of this 
fancy. 

In all the great cities of China, it is a 
common custom for of the 
orders to work at their several trades in 
the streets, where they sit with their tools 
around them, as if they were in a work- 


Cobblers, tinkers, and blacksmiths. 


men lowe 


shop. 
set up their apparatus wherever they may 
obtain a job; and medicine venders, who 
are generally fortunetellers also, establish 
themselves, with their compounds ranged 
in order before them, in any convenient 
locality. There are aiso a great number 
of pedlers, ballad-singers, and mounte- 
banks, who contribute no less to the noise 
than tothe throng. But the most remark- 
able persons who exercise their calling in 
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the streets are the barbers, who are all 
licensed, and shave the heads and plait 
the tails of their customers with the ut- 
most gravity in the open air. All the 
men of the lower orders, as well as 
some of a higher class, have this opera- 
tion performed in the street; a custom 
that would probably fall into disuse, if 
the Chinese ladies were in the habit of 
walking abroad more freely. ‘The shops 
have open fronts, gayly painted, and be- 
tore the door of each is a wooden pillar, 
covered with gilt characters, deseribing 
the nature of the goods sold within; and 
as these sign-posts are usually decorated 
with gay streamers floating from the top, 
they have not been unaptly compared, in 
appearance, to a line of ship-masts with 
colors flying. The windows of all the 

houses in Peking, the great metropolis of 

the Celestial Empire, are made of Corea 

paper, very frequently of a rose color, 

and strengthened by a thin framework of 
bamboo; for there is no glass in the north 
of China, nor is it yet very common in the 
south, although more frequently seen now 
than in the last century. ‘The houses are 
seldom more than one story in height, and 
flat 
with flowers and shrubs; for as there are 


howe roots, which are often covered 
no fire-places, so there are no chimneys, 
the rooms being warmed by pans of lighted 
charcoal, of which fuel great quantities are 
brought from ‘Tartary on dromedaries, and 
these animals are constantly seen thus 
laden in the streets of the city. 

The same general features distinguish 
ull the great cities of China ; 
striking of which are the high walls, nar- 


the most 


row streets, open-fronted shops, gayly- 





WATER-SELLER, 





STONE-CUTTER, 


decorated temples and triumphal arches, 
with a constant suecession of noisy pro- 
cessions, the bustle being increased by 
the incessant activity of itinerant artificers 
and venders of almost every commodity ; 
among whom not a few are water-sellers. 

The streets of Canton are mostly par- 
ticularized by their separate trades, one 
being entirely occupied by shoemakers, 
another by drapers, a third by jewelers, 
&ec.; and this distinetive arrangement of 
the trades is, probably, adopted in most 
of the towns. ‘The triumphal arches, 
which are seen in most of the principal 
streets, are ornamental gateways that have 
been erected in honor of eminent persons ; 
by which may be understood those who 
have distinguished themselves by their 
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wisdom and virtues, either in publie or 
private life. ‘The Emperor Kang-hy, for 
instance, ordained that every widow who 
attained to her hundredth year without 
forming a second matrimonial engagement, 
should be presented with thirty taels of 
silver for the erection of a triumphal arch, 
with an inscription in her praise; for 
although a woman is allowed to take a 
second husband if she pleases, and many 
do so, it is accounted far more honorable 
to remain faithful to the memory of the 


first. There is a curious custom 
regard to marriage among the lower 


orders; which is, that of begging in the 
public road to raise money for a wedding 
procession, and pay the expenses of the 
bridal ceremonies. So superstitious are 
the Chinese, that no happiness would be 
expected to result from a union unless 
the bride were carried home in due form. 

The great mass of the people in China 
are the peasantry, or land-cultivators, an 
industrious, frugal, and, at until 
recent times, a contented race of people, 


least 


strongly attached to the habits of their 
forefathers, and decidedly averse to any 
innovations in their ancient customs. So 
vast is the population of this immense 
empire, that its demands upon agriculture 
for the not 
satisfied without great activity on the part 


necessaries of life could be 
of the peasantry ; hence they labor inces- 
santly to render the soil doubly productive, 
by constantly irrigating, and frequently 
manuring the land. By these means they 
produce two crops of rice in the year, and 
sometimes three; or a careful farmer will 
raise sufficient cotton in the interval be- 
tween his rice crops to make clothing for 
his whole family. 

The farms are in general small, and are 
sometimes cultivated by the proprietors, 
sometimes by the tenants, who rent them 
of rich land-owners ; 
the mandarins and merchants who possess 
very large landed estates, which are always 
let to cultivators, as no individual, however 
rich, the emperor alone excepted, presumes 
to convert into a park or pleasure-ground 
a large extent of land that may be made 
to contribute toward the subsistence of the 
community at large. According to the 
law, all landed property, on the death of 
its owner, is divided into equal portions 
among his sons, with the exception of the 
but the 


system of clanship, which is universal 


eldest, who has a double share ; 


for there are many of 
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among the agriculturists, renders this law of 
no real weight, as they all live together and 
fare alike, each individual laboring for the 
common benefit of the little community to 
which he belongs. It is not uncommon, 
in a large family, for the brothers to make 
an agreement among themselves to dis- 
pense with the services of one of their 
number, that he may devote himself en- 
tirely to letters, the rest supporting him 
during his studies, in the hope that he will 
ultimately obtain degrees that may enable 
him to repay them for the benefits they 
have conferred upon him. In some few 
cases this is of great advantage to the 
whole family: but there are many thou- 
sands of these poor students who never 
rise higher than to the first degree, nor 
obtain any employment more luerative than 
that of a schoolmaster, or tutor in a pri- 
vate family. 

The cottages of the peasantry are gene- 
rally described as being neat and comfort- 
able in appearance. ‘They are but scantily 
provided with furniture, made of bamboo, 
by the peasants themselves; the articles 
in use consisting chiefly of tables, stools, 
anc beds, or rather boards; for the bed is 
but a board laid upon two wooden benches, 
with a mat spread upon it, and surrounded 
by curtains of coarse hemp, to keep off 
the The rich 
beds, and handsome bedsteads placed in a 


musquitoes. have softer 
recess, with curtains of silk or gauze, ac- 
cording to the season. 

The real condition of ladies in China, 
and the position they hold in society, are 
certainly not very accurately known. They 
are seldom seen in the streets, it is true ; 
but that is sufficiently accounted for by 
their inability to walk with ease; and as 
they do sometimes appear a\road, and are 
often observed at the windows without ma- 
king any attempt to conceal their faces from 
the gaze of strangers, it is evident they en- 
joy far more liberty than the Turkish ladies 
although it is not the custom for the sexes 
to mix together in general society. Wher 
a mandarin gives a grand entertainment 
his wife frequently invites her friends te 
witness the theatrical performances, anc 
various amusing exhibitions that are going 
These they 
can see, Without being seen, from a latticed 
gallery provided for that purpose; and 
thus they are not entirely debarred from 
the enjoyment of the festivities, although 


forward during the dinner. 


they do not mingle with the guests. 
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But we must consider the sex degraded 
wherever the system of polygamy prevails, 
and wherever (as in China and all these 
eastern countries) men stock their harems 


according to their wealth and rank. 


Another source of degradation would seem | 
to be the universal practice of buying and | 
All classes of Chinese | 


selling women. 


purchase their wives from the parents or | 


legal guardians of the young women. 
family of handsome daughters, particularly 
if well trained in ceremonials and Chinese 
accomplishments, are often a source of 
great profit to their parents. 

The condition of the poor women in 


A | 


China is apparent to all visitors, and de- | 


plorable enough. They seem to be con- 
demned to an extraordinary share of the 
hardest labor. They work in the fields, 
harrowing, hoeing, and even plowing ; 
they work in the shops of carpenters and 
blacksmiths: they carry burdens through 
the streets and along the high roads; they 
work like the men on board the river 
junks ; and they scull or paddle half of 
the sampans, or wherries, which ply on 
the river at Canton. An Irish sailor was 
heard to declare, that in China nearly all 
the boats were manned with women. 

As far as European observation has ex- 
tended, all visiting in China is conducted 
in a manner which is very formal, accord- 
The most intimate 
friend, in making a morning call, does not 
alight from his chair until he has sent in 
his visiting-ticket, that the master of the 
house may give him a proper reception, 
according to his rank, as it 1s the etiquette 
to hurry to the door, in some cases, to 


ing to our notions. 





TOBACCO-POUCH, 


usually accompanied with sweetmeats and 
pipes, for the Chinese are as fond of 
smoking as the Turks, and every gentle- 


| man wears an embroidered tobacco-pouch 


receive a guest; while in others, it is only | 


necessary to meet him in the middle of 
the 
bowings are 
than in the latter. 
that the superior shall take precedence in 
entering the room, yet it is considered 
polite to make a pretence of refusing to go 
in first, and a few unmeaning compliments 


room 4 


lower and more numerous 


The law has decided 


always pass on the occasion, both parties 
knowing very well which of them is to 
take the lead. 

It is not the custom in China to uncover 
the head, unless invited so todo; in warm 
weather, therefore, a gentleman usually 
says to his friend, ‘Pray put off your 
cap!” and it would be a mark of ill-man- 
ners to omit this compliment. Tea is 
always offered to a morning visitor, and is 


and in the former case, the | 


at his girdle. It is not exactly certain 
when tobacco was first introduced into 
China, but it is supposed that it found its 
way there soon after the discovery of 
America. The forbidden pleasure of 
opium-smoking is also indulged in to a 
great extent. 

Smoking is not confined to the male sex, 
nor to the lower class of females; but 
every Chinese lady has her richly-orna- 
mented pipe, which would really be an 
elegant appendage if it did not involve so 
unfeminine an indulgence. It is also re- 
lated that not a few of the ladies intoxicate 
themselves by smoking opium. The usual 
employments among the Chinese ladies are, 
working embroidery, playing on different 
musical instruments, and painting on silk 
and rice-paper. It is not supposed that 
they possess generally any accomplish- 
ments more intellectual than these; yet 
as some ladies are known to write to their 


| husbands when absent, it is clear that there 


are individual cases where the art of writ- 
ing has been acquired, and, of course, that 
of reading ; which might lead us to con- 
jecture that, in some of the numerous 
families where private tutors are now em- 
ployed, the girls may be allowed to par- 
ticipate, to a certain extent, in the studies 
of their brothers: but this is a mere sup- 
position, for which there is no authority. 
The costume of the Chinese being regu- 
lated by law, is not subject to the caprice 
of fashion or individual taste, except in 
such trifling particulars as produce no 
alteration in the general style. The dress 
of a Chinese lady is not different from that 
worn in ancient times: it consists of a 
short loose robe, confined round the throat 
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DOMESTIC 


with a narrow collar. 
over a long full skirt, and both are frequent- 


The 


and sufficiently long to 


ly made of richly-embroidered silks. 
sleeves are wide, 
full over the hands, and the hair is gather- 
ed up in a knot at the top of the head, and 
is fastened with golden bodkins, and adorn- 
ed with flowers. ‘They all wear trowsers, 
like the ‘Turkish women; and their tiny 
shoes are of satin, silk, or velvet, beauti- 
fully worked with gold, silver, and colored 
silks, the soles being of rice-paper, from 
one to two inches in thickness, and covered 
white leather, made from 
The little girls are be- 
comingly attired in short dresses, reaching 
throat, worn the full 


The hair, which is combed from 


outside with 


pigs’ skin. very 


to the and over 
trowsers, 
the forehead, hangs down in ringlets on 
each side, and the back hair is plaited into 
one or two long tails; in which style it 
remains until the young lady is about to 
become a bride, when the more matronly 
fashion is adopted, and the braids and curls 
are formed into a knot, intermixed with 
flowers and jewels, 

\ gentleman usually wears, in the house, 
a loose robe of silk, cloth, or, in summer, 
of some lighter material, with a cap also 
suited to the season. If he be a mandarin, 
a ball is worn on the top of the cap, to 
designate the elass to which he belongs. 
as light 


The summer cap is us chip, to 


which it bears a resemblance. — It is made 


of bamboo, in the shape of a cone ; and, if 


The robe is worn 


SCENE, 


the wearer be a government officer, has 


to the ball a crimson silk orna- 
The 


winter head-dress is of satin, with a wide 


attached 
ment, which hangs like a fringe. 
brim of black velvet, turned up all round, 
and the usual adornments of ball and fringe 
at the top. A mandarin of the first rank 
is known by a red ball on his cap ; a trans- 
parent blue one denotes the second class ; 
and the other grades are distinguished by 
gilt, and other 


white, opaque blue, crystal, g 


balls. 

A Chinese is not at liberty to wear his 
summer or his winter cap when he pleases, 
but is obliged to wait for the time appoint- 
ed by the Board of Rites for making the 
alteration in The an- 
nouncement is made in the Gazette, when 


his head-gear. 
the viceroy of the province lays aside the 
cap he has been wearing for the previous 
six months, to adopt that of the approach- 
ing season, and the example is imme- 
diately followed by all other mandarins 
It is 


very usual to wear at home a eap of silk 


and ofheers within his government. 


or velvet, fitting closely to the head. 
Furs are very much used in the winter 
costume ; for as the Chinese have no fires 
in their apartments, they wear a great 
quantity of warm clothing, putting on one 
garment over another until they are suffi- 
ciently protected from the cold. Dress 
boots are of velvet or satin, with the uni- 
versal thick white soles; and a fan, in an 
embroidered case hanging from the girdle, 
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FLOATING DWELLING, 


is as indispensable a part of the costume 
of a Chinese gentleman as his cap or gown. 

The river population in China form a 
very large portion of the community, and 
were formerly considered as a distinet and 
Until the time of Kien-long, 
whose reign of sixty years began in 1735, 


inferior race, 


they were not permitted to intermarry with 
the people on shore ; but that enlightened 
the and 
those who live on the water now enjoy 


sovereign removed restriction, 
equal privileges with those who have their 
dwellings on land, and a boatman may take 
to wife a village lass without incurring, as 


was formerly the case, any penalty. 


Thousands of families dwell upon the 
water in boats, which may rather be called 
floating houses, for the poor people who 
inhabit them have no other homes. The 
river population of Canton alone is esti- 
mated at two hundred thousand, of whom 
the men go on shore in the day to work in 
the fields, or at any employment they can 
obtain; while earn a little 
money by carrying passengers in their 
boats, which they manage with much dex- 


the women 


terity. 
There are many of these dwellers on the 
waters who gain their livelihood by rear- 


ing ducks. The boats for this purpose 





FLOCK OF 


have on each side a compartment of bas- 
ket-work, resting on the water, in which 
the ducks are kept at night, being sent 
out in the day to find their own food in 
Kach flock knows 
its own boat, and returns at the signal of 


the lakes and marshes, 


the master, who stands on a platform to 
Whistle back his feathered family, which 


Vou. IV., No. 5.—EE 


DUCKS, 


is instantly seen swimming homeward. 
There are also other boats, of a much 
handsomer description, fitted up in very 
elegant style; and these serve as cafés, 
where Chinese gentlemen generally spend 
their evenings. 

There are no people in the world who are 


The 


fonder of eating than the Chinese. 
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tables of the wealthy are supplied with a 
great variety of rich dishes, among which 
is a soup that supplies the place of our 
turtle. It is made of the nests of birds, 
the trade in which is a government monop- 
oly. ‘These nests are principally brought 
from Java, Sumatra. and the 
Malacca; they are the work of a kind of 
sea-swallow, and are obtained among the 
rocks with difficulty. They consist of a 
glutinous substanee, formed by the bird 


coasts of 


itself, and, after being properly cleansed, 
they are packed in boxes and sent to Can- 
ton, Where they are often worth more than 


their weight in gold. They can be pur- 
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chased only by the rich, and by them only 
after the emperor and great mandarins at 
Peking have been supplied. Sharks’ fins 
are esteemed a great luxury. There ap- 
pears to be scarcely an end to the number 
and variety of the culinary preparations 
of these people; but of all their dishes, 
there are very few that are palatable to 
a European stomach. 

The Chinese take wine with each other. 
and when they have done so, turn the cup 
upside down, to show that they have emp- 
tied its contents, this being a point of good 
breeding. The wine, which is a liquor 
extracted from rice, is always taken hot, 
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CHINESE 


and is poured by a servant into the cups 
from a silver vessel like a cotfee-pot. 
The dinner-service consists of porcelain 
howls, of various sizes, with plates shaped 
like saucers, and sometimes a few silver 
Instead of knives and forks, they 
use what are termed chopsticks, which 


dishes. 


are small round sticks of ivory or ebony ; 
but they have also spoons of ebony, and 
silver ladles, for the soups. 

The shopkeepers of China usually take 
only two meals in the day; one between 
the and the 
four and the after- 


Their usual fare is rice and vege- 


eight and ten in morning, 


other between SIX In 
noon, 
tables, with a little pork or fish; their 
ordinary drink is tea, but they sometimes 
ndulge in shamsoo, a spirituous liquor 
distilled from rice. 

The bakers in China are chiefly em- 
ployed in making pastry, and flat unleaven- 
ed cakes, the latter constituting the only 


| chareoal. 


MEAL, 


bread known in China. Their ovens, or 
rather baking-machines, consist of a flat 
plate of iron, suspended by chains from a 
beam over a copper filled with burning 


The cakes are placed on the 


| iron plate, which can be raised or depress- 


ed at pleasure, by means of the chains; 


|and as this is the only mode of baking 


among the Chinese, their bread is neces- 


| sarily made in the form of cakes, and is 


At Canton the 


over 


eaten only as a dainty. 
process of cooking is earried on 
charcoal fires, and as there are no ehim- 
neys to any of the houses, a part of the 
brick-work above the fire in their kitchens, 
or cooking-places, is left open, to suffer 
the vapor to eseape. There are plenty 
of eating-houses in that eity, both for rich 
and poor; those for the iatter being open 
sheds, where they can procure a hot break- 
faust or dinner at any hour of the day, fora 


very trifling sum. 
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THE CRUSADES. 
B" FORE they had time to install them- 
‘ selves in their new position, and take 
the necessary measures for procuring a 
supply, the city was invested by the Turks. 
The sultan of Persia had raised an im- 
mense army, Which he intrusted to the 
command of Kerbogha, the emir of Mosul, 
with instructions to sweep the Christian 
The 


emir effected a junction with Kilij Aslaun, 


locusts from the face of the land. 


and the two armies surrounded the eity. 
Discouragement took complete possession 
of the Christian host, and numbers of them 
contrived to elude the vigilance of the be- 
siegers, and escape to Count Stephen of 
Blois at Alexandretta, to whom they re- 
lated the most exaggerated tales of the 
inisery they had endured, and the utter 
hopelessness of continuing the war. Ste- 
phen forthwith broke up his camp and re- 
On 


way he was met by the Emperor Alexius, 


treated toward Constantinople. his 
at the head of a considerable force, hasten- 
ing to take possession of the conquests 
inade by the Christians in Asia. As soon 
as he heard of their woeful plight, he turn- 


ed baek, and proceeded with the Count of 


Blois to Constantinople, leaving the rem- 
nant of the Crusaders to shift for them- 
selves. 

The news of this defection increased 
All the 


useless horses of the army had been slain 


the discouragement at Antioch. 


and eaten, and dogs, eats, and rats were 
sold at Even 
were becoming searee. With inereasing 


enormous prices. vermin 
famine came a pestilence, so that in a 
short time but sixty thousand remained of 
the three hundred thousand that had orig- 
inally invested Antioch. But this bitter 
extremity, while it annihilated the energy 
of the host, only served to knit the leaders 
more firmly together; and Bohemund, 
(rodfrey, and Tanered, swore never to de- 
sert the cause as long as life lasted. The 
reanimate the 
courage of They were 
weary and sick at heart, and his menaces 
promises were alike thrown away. 
Some of them had shut themselves up in 
th refused to come forth. 
Bohemund, to drive them to their duty, 
set fire to the whole quarter, and many of 
them perished in the flames, while the rest 
of the army looked on with the utmost 
Bohemund, animated him- 


vain to 
followers. 


former strove in 


his 


ind 


ie houses, and 


indifference. 
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self by a worldly spirit, did not know the 
true character of the Crusaders, nor under- 
stand the religious madness which had 
brought them in such shoals from Europe. 
A priest, more clear-sighted and cunning, 
devised a scheme which restored all their 
confidence, and inspired them with a cour- 
age so wonderful as to make the poor six- 
ty thousand emaciated, sick, and starving 
zealots put to flight the well-fed and six 
times as numerous legions of the sultan of 
Persia. 

This priest, a native of Provence, was 
named Peter Barthelemy ; but whether he 
were a knave or an enthusiast, or both_—a 
principal, ora tool in the hands of others,— 
will ever remain a matter of doubt. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that he was the means 
of raising the siege of Antioch, and caus- 
ing the eventual triumph of the armies of 
the When the strength of the 
Crusaders was completely broken by their 
sufferings, and hope had fled from every 
bosom, Peter came to Count Raymond of 
‘Toulouse, and demanded an interview on 
matters of serious moment. He was im- 
mediately admitted. He said that, some 
weeks previously, at the time the Chris- 
tians were besieging Antioch, he was re- 


cross. 


| posing alone in his tent, when he was 


startled by the shock of the earthquake, 
which the whole host. 
Through violent terror of the shock he 
could only ejaculate, God help me! when 
turning round he saw two men standing 


had so alarmed 


before him, whom he at once recognized 
by the halo of glory around them as beings 
One of them appeared 
to be an aged man, with reddish hair 
sprinkled with gray, black eyes, and a 
long flowing gray beard. The other was 
younger, larger, and handsomer, and had 
something more divine in his aspect. The 
elderly man alone spoke, and informed him 
that he was the holy apostle St. Andrew, 
and desired him to seek out the Count 
Raymond, the Bishop of Puy, and Ray- 
mond of Altopulto, and ask them why the 
bishop did not exhort the people, and sign 
them with the cross which he bore. The 
apostle then took him, naked in his shirt 
as he was, and transported him through 
the air into the heart of the city of Anti- 
och, where he led him into the chureh of 
St. Peter, at that time a Saracen mosque. 
The apostle made him step by the pillar 
close to the steps by which they ascend on 
the south side to the altar, where hung 


of another world. 
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two lamps, which gave out a light brighter 
than that of the noonday sun; the younger 
man, whom he did not at that time know, 
standing afar off, near the steps of the 
altar. ‘The apostle then descended into 
the ground and brought up a lance, which 
he gave into his hand, telling him that it 
was the very lance that had opened the 
side whence had flowed the salvation of 


the world. With tears of joy he held the 


holy lance, and implored the apostle to | 


allow him to take it away and deliver it 
into the hands of Count Raymond. The 


apostle refused, and buried the lance again | 


in the ground, commanding him, when the 
city was won from the infidels, to go with 
twelve chosen men, and dig it up again in 
the same place. The apostle then trans- 
ported him back to his tent, and the two 
from his sight. He had neg- 
lected, he said, to deliver this message, 
afraid that 
obtain credence from men of such high 


vanished 


his wonderful tale would not 


rank. 
holy vision, as he 


After some days he again saw the 
of the 
This time the di- 


was gone out 
camp to look for food. 
vine eyes of the younger looked reproach- 
fully upon him. He implored the apostle 
to choose some one else more fitted for 
the mission; but the apostle refused, and 
smote him with a disorder of the eyes, as 
With 
an obstinacy unaccountable even to him- 
self, he had still delayed. A third time 


the apostle and his companion had appear- 


a punishment for his disobedience. 


ed to him, as he was in a tent with his 
master William at St. Simeon. On that 
occasion St. Andrew told him to bear his 
command to the Count of Toulouse not to 
bathe in the waters of the Jordan when he 
it, but 
clad in ashirt and breeches of linen, which 


came to to cross over in a boat, 


he should sprinkle with the sacred waters 
of the river. 


\n- 


mountains, 


The Crusaders, after the battle of 
tioch, advanced toward = the 
hoping to draw the Turks to a place where 
their cavalry would be unable to maneuver. 
Their spirits were light and their courage 
high, as, led on by the Duke of Normandy, 
Count Robert of Flanders, and Hugh of 
Vermandois, they eame within sight of the 
splendid camp of the enemy.  Godtrey of 
Bouillon, and Adhemar, Bishop of Puy, fol- 
lowed immediately atter these leaders, the 
latter clad in complete armor, and bearing 


the Holy Lanee within sight of the whole 
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army: Bohemund and Tancred brought 
up the rear. 

Kerbogha, aware at last that his enemy 
Was not so despicable, took vigorous meas- 
ures to remedy his mistake, and, preparing 
himself to meet the Christians in front, he 
dispatched the Sultan Soliman of Roum 
to attack them in the rear. 
this movement, he set fire to the dried 


as 5 
lo concea! 


weeds and grass with which the ground 
was covered, and Soliman, taking a wide 
circuit with his eavalry, succeeded, under 
cover of the smoke, in making good his 
position in the rear. The battle 
furiously in front ; the arrows of the ‘Turks 


raged 


fell thick as hail, and their well-trained 
squadrons trod the Crusaders under their 
Sull the affray was 
for the Christians had the ad- 


hoots like stubble. 
doubtful ; 
vantage of the ground, and were rapidly 
gaining upon the enemy, when the over- 
whelming forces of Soliman arrived in 
the rear. Godfrey and Tancred flew to 
the rescue of Bohemund, spreading dismay 
in the Turkish ranks by their fierce im- 
petuosity. The Bishop of Puy was’ left 
almost alone with the Provencals to oppose 
the legions commanded by Kerbogha in 
person; but the presence of the IToly 
Lance made a hero of the meanest soldier 
Still. however, the numbers 
The 


Christians, attacked on every side, began 


in his train. 
of the enemy seemed interminable. 


at last to give way, and the Turks made 
sure of victory. 

At this moment a cry was raised in the 
Christian host that the saints were fighting 
on their side. "The battle-field was clear 
of the 
which had curled away, and hung in white 


smoke from the burning weeds, 
clouds of fantastic shape on the brow of 
the distant mountains. Some imaginative 
zealot, seeing this dimly through the dust 
of the battle, called out to his fellows to 
look at the army of saints, clothed in white, 


and riding upon white horses, that were 


pouring over the hills to the rescue. All 
eyes were immediately turned to the dis- 
tant smoke; faith was in every heart; 


and the old battle-ery, God wills it!) Ged 
wills it! resounded through the field, as 
every soldier, believing that God was visi- 
bly sending his armies to his aid, fought 


with an energy unfelt before. A’ panic 
seized the Persian and Turkish hosts, and 
they gave way in all directions. In vain 
Kerbogha tried to rally them. Fear is 


more contagious than enthusiasm, and they 
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fled over the mountains like deer pursued 
by the hounds. The two leaders, seeing 
the uselessness of further efforts, fled with 
the rest; and that immense army was 
scattered over Palestine, leaving nearly 
seventy thousand of its dead upon the 
field of battle. 

Their magnificent camp fell into the 


hands of the enemy, with its rich stores | 


of corn, and its droves of sheep and oxen. 
Jewels, gold, and rieh velvets in abund- 
ance were distributed among the army. 
‘Tanered followed the fugitives over the 
hills, and reaped as much plunder as those 
who had remained in the camp. The 
way, as they fled, was covered with valu- 
ables, and horses of the finest breed of 
Arabia became so plentiful that every 
knight of the Christians was provided with 
a steed. The Crusaders, in this battle, 
acknowledge to have lost nearly ten thou- 
sand men. 

Their return to Antioch was one of joy 
indeed: the citadel was surrendered at 
once, and many of the Turkish garrison 
embraced the Christian faith, and the rest 
were suffered to depart. A solemn thanks- 
giving was offered up by the Bishop of 
Puy, in which the whole army joined, and 
the Holy Lance was visited by every 
soldier. 


The enthusiasm lasted for some days, | 


the cause, and urge him to send the rein- 
foreements he had promised. The count 
faithfully executed his mission, (of which, 
by the way, Alexius took no notice what- 
ever,) and remained for some time at Con- 
stantinople, till his zeal, never very violent, 
totally evaporated. He then returned to 
France, sick of the Crusade, and deter- 
mined to intermeddle with it no more. 
The chiefs, though they had determined 
to stay at Antioch for two months, could 
not remain quiet for so long a time. They 
would, in all probability, have fallen upon 
each other, had there been no Turks in 
Palestine upon whom they might vent 


eee : eae 
their impetuosity. Godfrey proceeded to 


Edessa, to aid his brother Baldwin in ex- 


_ pelling the Saracens from his principality, 


and the other leaders carried on separate 
hostilities against them as caprice or am- 
bition dictated. At length the impatience 


| of the army to be led against Jerusalem 


and the army loudly demanded to be led | 


forward to Jerusalem, the grand goal of 


all their wishes: but none of their leaders 
| and upon which Tasso has founded one of 


was anxious to move ;—the more prudent 
among them, such as Godfrey and Tanered, 
for reasons of expediency ; and the more 
ambitious, such as the Count of ‘Toulouse 
and Bohemund, tor reasons of self-interest. 

Most of the soldiers were suffering either 
from wounds, disease, or weariness ; and 
it was resolved by Godtrey,—the tacitly 
acknowledged chief of the enterprise — 
that the army should have time to refresh 
iiself ere they advanced upon Jerusalem. 
It was now July, and he proposed that they 
should pass the hot months of August and 
September within the walls of Antioch, 
and mareh forward in October with re- 
newed vigor, and numbers increased by 
fresh arrivals from Europe. This advice 
was finally adopted, although the enthusi- 


asts of the army continued to murmur at the 
delay. In the mean time the Count of 
Vermandois was sent upon an embassy to 
the Emperor Alexius at Constantinople, 
to reproach him for his base desertion of 


| 


became so great that the chiefS could no 
longer delay, and Raymond, Tanered, and 
Robert of Normandy, marched forward 
with their divisions, and laid siege to the 
small but strong town of Marah. With 
their usual improvidence, they had not 
food enough to last a beleaguering army 
for a week. ‘They suffered great priva- 
tions in consequence, till Bohemund came 
to their aid and took the town by storm. 
In connection with this siege, the chroni- 


| eler, Raymond d’Agilles, relates a legend, 


in the truth of which he devoutly believed, 


the most beautiful passages of his poem. 
It is worth preserving, as showing the 
spirit of the age and the source of the 
extraordinary courage manifested by the 
Crusaders on occasions of extreme diffi- 
culty. * One day,” says Raymond, “ An- 
selme de Ribeaumont beheld young Engel- 
ram, the son of the Count de St. Paul, 
who had been killed at Marah, enter his 
tent. ‘ How is it,’ said Anselme to him, 
‘that you. whom I saw lying dead on 
the field of battle, are full of lite?” * You 
must know,’ replied Engelram, ‘ that those 
who fight for Jesus Christ never die.’ 
* But whenee,’ resumed Anselme, * comes 
that strange brightness that surrounds you ?” 
Upon this Engelram pointed to the sky, 
where Anselme saw a palace of diamond 
and erystal. ‘ Itis thence,’ said he, * that 
I derive the beauty which surprises you. 
My dwelling is there ; a still finer one is 
prepared for you, and you shall soon come 
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THE PILGRIMS AT THE 


Farewell! we shall meet 


With these words En- 


to inhabit it. 
ugain to-morrow.’ 
velram returned to heaven.  Anselme, 
struck by the vision, sent the next morning 
for the priests, received the sacrament, 
and although full of health, took a last fare- 
well of all his triends, telling them that he 
this world. A 


hours afterward, the enemy having made 


was about to leave few 


a sortie, Anselme went out against them 


sword in hand, and was struck on the fore- 
head by a stone from a ‘Turkish sling, 
which sent him to heaven, to the beautiful 
palace that was prepared for him.” 

New disputes arose between Bohemund 
and the Count of ‘Toulouse with regard to 
the capture of this town, which were with 
the utmost difficulty appeased by the other 
chiefs. Delays also took place in the 
progress of the army, especially before 
Archas, and the soldiery were so exas- 
perated that they were on the point of 
choosing new leaders to conduct them to 
Jerusalem. Godtrey, upon this, set fire 
to his camp at Arehas, and marched for- 
ward. He was immediately joined by 
hundreds of the Proveneals of the Count of 
The latter, 


affairs were taking, hastened after them, 


‘Toulouse, seeing the turn 
and the whole host proceeded toward the 
holy city, so long desired amid = sorrow, 
and suffering, and danger. At /Emmaus 
they were met by a deputation from. the 
Christians at Bethlehem, praying for im- 
mediate aid against the oppression of the 


infidels. ‘he very name of Bethlehem, 


FIRST 


JERUSALEM, 


SIGHT OF 


the birthplace of the Saviour, was music 
to their ears, and many of them wept with 
joy to think they were approaching a spot 
Albert of Aix 


were so touched 


so hallowed. informs us 
that their that 
sleep was banished from the camp, and 


hearts 


that, instead of waiting till the morning’s 
dawn to recommence their march, they set 
out shortly after midnight, full of hope and 
enthusiasm. For upward of four hours 
the mail-elad legions tramped steadfastly 
forward in the dark, and when the sun 
arose in unclouded splendor, the towers 
and pinnacles of Jerusalem gleamed upon 
their sight. All the tender feelings of 


their nature were touehed: no longer 


brutal fanaties, but meek and humble pil- 
grims, they knelt down upon the sod, and 
with tears in their eyes, exclaimed to one 


a Je rusale wn ’ Ji rusale Me Some 


another, 
of them kissed the holy ground, others 
stretched themselves at full length upon 
it, in order that their bodies might eome 


greatest 


in eontaet with the possible ex- 
The 


women and children who had followed the 


tent of it, and others prayed aloud. 


camp from Kurope, and shared in all its 


dangers, fatigues, and privations, were 


more boisterous in their joy; the former 
from Jong-nourished enthusiasm, and the 
and prayed, 


latter f) imitation ; 


and wept, and laughed, till they almost 


om mere 
put the more sober to the blush. 

Ciuibert de Nogent relates a curious in- 
stance of the imitativeness of these juve- 


nile Crusaders. He says that. during the 

















siege of Antioch, the Christian and Sara- 
cen boys used to issue forth every evening 


from the town and camp in great numbers, | 


under the command of captains chosen 
from among themselves. Armed with 
sticks instead of swords, and stones instead 
of arrows, they ranged themselves in bat- 
tle order, and, shouting each the war-ery 
of their country, fought with the utmost 
desperation. Some of them lost their 
eyes, and many became cripples for life 
from the injuries they received on these 
occasions, 

The first ebullition of their gladness 
having subsided, the army marched for- 
ward, and invested the city on all sides. 
The assault was almost immediately be- 
gun; but after the Christians had lost 
some of their bravest knights, that mode 
of attack was abandoned, and the army 
commenced its preparations for a regular 
siege. Mangonels, movable towers, and 
battering-rams, together with a machine 
ealled a sow, made of wood, and covered 
with raw hides, inside of which miners 
worked to undermine the walls, were forth- 
with constructed ; and to restore the cour- 
age and discipline of the army, which had 
suffered from the unworthy dissensions of 
the chiefs, the latter held out the hand of 
friendship to each other, and Tanered and 
the Count of Toulouse embraced in sight 
of the whole camp. ‘The clergy aided 
the cause with their powerful voice, and 
preached union and good-will to the high- 
est and the lowest. A solemn procession 
was also ordered round the city, in which 
the entire army joined, prayers being of- 
fered up at every spot which gospel rec- 
ords had taught them to consider as pecu- 
liarly sacred. 

The Saracens upon the ramparts beheld 
all these manifestations without alarm. 
To incense the Christians, whom they de- 
spised, they constructed rude crosses, and 
fixed them upon the walls, and spat upon 
and pelted them with dirt and stones. ‘This 
insult to the symbol of their faith raised 
the wrath of the Crusaders to that height 
that bravery became ferocity, and enthu- 
siasm madness. When all the engines of 
war were completed, the attack was re- 
commenced, and every soldier of the Chris- 
tian army fought with a vigor which the 
sense of private wrong invariably inspires. 


Every man had been personally outraged, 
and the knights worked at the battering- 
rams with as much readiness as the mean- 
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est soldiers. The Saracen arrows and 
balls of fire fell thiek and fast among them, 
but the tremendous rams. still heaved 
against the walls, while the best marksmen 
of the host were busily employed in the 
several floors of the movable towers in 
dealing death among the Turks upon the 
battlements. Godfrey, Raymond, Tan- 
cred, and Robert of Normandy, each upon 
his tower, fought for hours with unwearied 
energy, often repulsed, but ever ready to 
renew the struggle. The Turks, no longer 
despising the enemy, detended themselves 
with the utmost skill and bravery till dark- 
ness brought a cessation of hostilities. 
Short was the sleep that night in the 
Christian camp. ‘The priests offered up 
solemn prayers in the midst of the atten- 
tive soldiery for the triumph of the cross 
in this last great struggle ; and as soon as 
morning dawned, every one was in readi- 
ness for the affray. The women and chil- 
dren lent their aid, the latter running un- 
concerned to and fro while the arrows fell 
fast around them, bearing water to the 
thirsty combatants. ‘The saints were be- 
lieved to be aiding their efforts; and the 
army, impressed with this idea, surmount- 
ed difficulties under which a foree thrice 
as numerous, but without their faith, would 
have quailed and been defeated. Ray- 
mond of ‘Toulouse at last foreed his way 
into the city by escalade, while at the very 
same moment T'anecred and Robert of Nor- 
mandy succeeded in bursting open one of 
the gates. The Turks flew to repair the 
mischief, and Godfrey of Bouillon, seeing 
the battlements comparatively deserted, 
let down the drawbridge of his movable 
tower, and sprang forward, followed by all 
the knights of his train. In an instant 
after, the banner of the cross floated upon 
the walls of Jerusalem. The Crusaders, 
raising once more their redoubtable war- 
ery, rushed on from every side, and the 
city was taken. The battle raged in the 
streets for several hours, and the Chris- 
tians, remembering their insulted faith, 
gave no quarter to young or old, male or 
female, sick or strong. Not one of the 
leaders thought himself at liberty to issue 
orders for staying the carnage ; and if he 
had, he would not have been obeyed. 
Peter the Hermit, who had remained so 
long under the vail of neglect, was repaid 
that day for all his zeal and all his suffer- 
ings. As soon as the battle was over, 
the Christians of Jerusalem issued forth 
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SIEGE OF 


from their hiding-places to welcome their 
deliverers. They instantly recognized the 
Hermit as the pilgrim who, years before, 
had spoken to them so eloquently of the 
wrongs and insults they had endured, and 
promised to stir up the princes and people 
of Hurope in their behalf. They elung to 
the skirts of his garments in the fervor of 
remember 
Many of 


them shed tears about his neck, and at- 


their gratitude, and vowed to 


hum forever in their prayers. 


tributed the deliverance of Jerusalem sole- 
ly to his courage and perseverance Peter 


held 
in the holy eity ; 


afterward some ecclesiastical office 

but what it was, or what 
was his ultimate fate. history has forgotten 
to inform us. Some say that he returned 
to Franee and founded a monastery, but 
the story does not rest upon sufficient au- 


thority. 


JERUSALEM. e 


The grand object for which the popular 
forsaken their 
The Mos- 


lem mosques of Jerusalem were converted 


swarms of Europe had 


homes was now accomplished. 


into churehes for a purer faith, and the 
mount of Calvary and the sepulcher of 
Christ were profaned no longer by the 
presence or the power of the infidel. Popu- 
lar frenzy had fulfilled its mission, and, as 
a natural consequence, it began to subside 
that The news of the 
eapture of Jerusalem brought numbers of 


from time forth. 
pilgrims from Europe, and, among others, 
Stephen Count of Chartres, and Hugh of 
Vermandois, to atone for therr desertion ; 
but like the former 

enthusiasm existed among the 
Thus then ends the history of the first 


nothing spirit of 


nations. 


Crusade. 


(To be continued.) 
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aes a — *NITIDEN. DY MID 
THE PREACHING REQUIRED BY THE 
TIMES. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING, 

W* have been endeavoring to account 

for the comparatively slight moral 
power and popular interest of modern 
preaching. Few things, we believe, de- 
tract more from the pulpit, in these re- 
spects, than the almost general substitution 


of reading for pre aching—for they are not 


identical, any more than the letters of the | 
| it extempore. 


one word spell the other. 


The General Assembly of the Presby- 


terian Church, some few years ago, con- 


tended by a strong vote for extempo- 
raneous preaching—the best writers on 
homiletics haye contended for it—even 
a Unitarian theological professor (the 
younger Ware, of Harvard) has written 
an entire book, and the best one we have, 
on the subject—the most successful min- 
istry of our land has been almost exelu- 


sively made up of extemporizers—the 


the pulpit, but we contend that it is con- 
sistent with the best style of public dis- 
course—with just thought and a sufficient- 
ly accurate verbal style. These latter ex- 
cellencies, of course, depend largely upon 
previous training, and the preparation of 
the discourse; but it must be remembered 
also, that this is the case in regard te 
written sermons,—a speaker, without pre- 
vious education, and immediate study of 
the discourse in hand, would hardly sue- 
ceed better in reciting it, than in delivering 


He that would be a successful extem- 
porizer should have a well-stored mind, 
and should thoroughly meditate his sub- 
jects—so thoroughly, indeed, that the 


' whole perspective of the main ideas of 


his discourse, from the exordium to the 
peroration, shall be clearly open before his 
mental vision when he rises in the pulpit. 
This is requisite, for two reasons : first, 


| that he may have something to say; and 


arguments and authorities for it are, in | 


fine, altogether preponderating, and yet 
how predominant is the clerical proclivity 
fur manuscripts. Iiven our Methodist 
brethren, whose fathers filled the Jand 
with the thunders and triumphs of their 
powerful and natural eloquence, are be- 
ginning to ape the primness of academic 
readers—to turn their once resounding 
pulpit batteries into “desks” for manu- 
script preleetions. Alas! who would have 
supposed it of them? It is like the 
reed of the shepherd boy, on the mountain 
road, atter the trumpet-blast of the career- 
ing herald, while yet the lingering echoes 
ring among the crags and heights. We 
cannot conceive of the old effective Meth- 
odist preaching as other than extempo- 
raneous, and all sister Churches should 
ery out against the change as a common 
calamity. How those heroic men could 
have gone thundering through the land, 
haking the multitudes or melting them to 
tears, by the reading of manuscripts, is a 
problem which certainly no experiment 
ever solved, and no logic can show. It 
is, in fact, quite clear, @ priori, that they 
would have been an entirely different class 
and Methodism a quite different 
affair, if they had been readers instead of 
what they preeminently were—preachers. 

Not only is extemporaneous preaching 
adapted to the themes, the style, and the 
effectiveness which we have demanded for 


Vou. IV., No. 5.—FF 


of men, 


secondly, that he may have the confidence 
which will enable him to say it with self- 
possession and. foree. Self-possession, 


| based upon a sufficient preparation, is the 


whole secret of suecess in extemporaneous 
speaking. A speaker thus sustained can 
hardly fail to have, spontaneously, the 
right language and due emotion; he has 
incomparably more facilities for them than 
the manuscript preacher. We say right 
language ; and that is right which is ap- 
propriate to the occasion. It may not be 
as precise as the pen would atford—but 
ought it always to be so? Would it be 
desirable, that the free, irregular but idio- 
matic facility of ordinary conversation 
should be superseded at our hearths by 
the finieal precision and literary nicety of 
book-makers? There isa style for books, 
a style for conversation, and a style for the 
rostrum or the pulpit. He who rises in 
the latter, with his mind fraught with the 
ideas of his subject, and his heart inspired 
with its spirit, will, in most cases, spon- 
taneously utter himself aright. If he is 
oceasionally diffuse or repetitious, yet it 
may be legitimate to the occasion or the 
subject that he should be so. If his style 
may not read as well as it was heard, yet 
even this may be because of its peculiar 
adaption to be heard rather than read. 

We affirm further, that both the design 
and history of preaching are in favor of 
extempore delivery. The earnestness and 
directness for which we have contended 
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may consist, as we have shown, with all 
varieties of talents and topics, but it is 
hardly compatible with pulpit reading. 
Very rarely indeed does a powerful reader, 
like Chalmers, appear in the pulpit. We 
know not another case like his in the his- 
tory of the Christian ministry. Chalmers 


tried the experiment of extemporizing 1n 
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his country parish, but prematurely aban- | 


doned it; yet when in his full splendor at 
Glasgow, his biographer says, that his 


occasional extempore discourses, in the 


private houses of his poor parishioners, | 


teemed with more glorious eloquence than 


ever dazzled the crowded congregation of 


the ‘Tron kirk. 


The two greatest preachers of modern | 


times, Whitefield and Robert Hall, were 
written sermons 


Such a 


extemporizers — their 
were composed after delivery. 
thing as a manuscript sermon is never seen 
in the pulpits of the continent of Europe, 
except when American or English elergy- 
men happen to ascend them. 
European clergy, Catholic or Protestant, 
write their discourses, they have, never- 
theless, the good sense to deliver them 
memoriicr, and thereby save them from 
the dullness of reading. In like manner 
did the old and unrivaled pulpit orators 
of France — Massillon, Bossuet, Bourda- 
Fletcher, the 
manuscript. 

The latter, in his “ Dialogues on Elo- 


loue, Fenelon — eschew 


quence,” contends for extempore speak- 
he argues that even the classic ora- 
There 


is much to be said on both sides of this 


ing ; 
tors were mostly extemporizers. 
question. The most probable supposition 
is, that the classie orators wrote their dis- 
courses, memorizing their substance, but 
delivering them without much regard to 
the written (See Fenelon.) 


Ware “Chatham’s speeches were 


language. 


Saivs 


not written, nor those of Fox, nor that of 


Ames on the British treaty. They were, 
so far as regards their language and orna- 
ments, the effusions of the moment, and 
derived trom their freshness a power which 
no study could impart. Among the orations 
of Cicero, which are said to have made the 
greatest impression, and to have best ac- 
complished the orator’s design, are those 
deliv red on emergeneres, 


unexpected 


which precluded the possibility of previous 


I 
Such were lus first invective 
the 


disturbances at the theater. It 


prepat ition. 


against Catiline, and which 


stilled the 


speech 


If the | 





is often said that extemporaneous speaking 
is the distinction of modern eloquence. 
But the whole of 
rhetorical works, as well as particular 


language Cicero’s 
terms in common use, and anecdotes re- 
corded of different speakers, prove the 
contrary ; not to mention Quinctilian’s ex- 
press instructions on the subject. Hume, 
also, tells us from Suidas, that the writing 
of speeches was unknown until the time 
of Pericles.” 

The Anglo-Saxon pulpit, against al] the 
predilections of that race, is, in fine, the 
only place where reading is tolerated, as a 
mode of popular address. The member 
of parliament, or of congress, who should 
attempt to read his speech, would 
inevitably break down. The advocate at 
the bar, contending for the life of his 
client, would be considered recreant to all 


almost 


the urgency of the occasion were he to 
stand up before the jury to read his plea. 
The popular orator who should attempt to 
read the masses into enthusiasm, on some 
high occasion of national exigency, would 


be dubbed a jackass. Why can manly 


and powerful eloquence be successful 
everywhere else but in the pulpit? ‘The 
pulpit is its most legitimate arena. The 


themes and aims of the pulpit are all 
adapted to it. The religious congregation 
is the true popular assembly; and there, 
if anywhere, ought eloquence to appear in 
all its liberties and powers. 

So intultive 1s our perception 
of the of 
preaching to the popular religious as- 


almost 

inappropriateness manuscript 
sembly, that we cannot conceive of Christ 
reading his discourses to the multitudes 
of Judea; or Peter, on the day of Pente- 
cost, or Paul on Mars’ Hill, preaching 
We this could not 
have been, not from any historical testi- 


from a scroll. know 
mony, but from the manifest absurdity of 
the supposition. For the same reason we 
cannot associate it with any really popular 
and demonstrative preaching. 

Be assured, that he who can preach at 
all, can preach extemporaneously, if he 
but the 
The young man of good education, who, 
natural diffi- 


will persevere in experiment. 
from his academic habits or 
dence, or any other cause, is now addicting 
himself to pulpit reading, is putting his 
whole professional life under a_ servile 
restraint, which will not only consume un- 
necessarily large amounts of his time, but 


trammel the development of all his pulpit 
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powers. 


Let him study thoroughly his | 


subjects; but let him devote to the storing 
_ people, but for their own relief.* It was 


of his mind the time now spent in mere 


verbal preparation for the desk; let him | 


resolutely stumble along through whatever 
embarrassments till he acquires the con- 
fidence which habit will surely produce ; 
let him understand well that what he wants 
for the pulpit is thought and sentiment, 


and that these secured, direct unpretending | 


utterance, right home to the souls of the 
people, is the only true style for him—the 
noblest eloquence. If, in the experiment, 
he sometimes falls below the tame medioc- 
rity of his former manuscript efforts, yet 
will he oftener rise transcendently above 
it, in the exulting freedom of an inspired 
and untrammeled mind. 

One fact let him be assured of, namely, 
that whatever uniform and respectable 
character his manuscript preaching may 
have, the maximum power of preaching 
can never be attained by the sermon reader. 
Ile sacrifices all hope of this; and no 
young man should ever make that sacrifice. 
With God’s commission upon him, with 
the Holy Spirit within him, with all the 
assistance of books and nature about him, 
with the solemnities of eternity before him, 
let him throw himself with all directness 
and energy into his work, speaking to the 
people in their own strong and simple 
speech, seeking not to ape the rhetorician, 
but to save souls, * pulling them out of the 
fire: he will then speak from his heart 
with infinitely more eloquence than he 
could utter from his manuscript. 

We are earnest but not whimsical on 
this subject; there are doubtless occasions 
when a manuscript may be desirable in the 
pulpit, but they are rare—they should form 
the exception not the rule. Why in the 
name of all good sense should the pulpit 








alone, of all places of popular discourse, | 


be subjected to this stupid inconvenience ? 
The primness, the cold hollow dignity 


—so contrary to all spontaneous and popu- | 


lar sympathy and hearty religious feeling 
—which now characterize the pulpit, are, 





Clergymen should banish it—throw it to 
the winds—not only for the good of the 


unknown in the primitive Church for one 
hundred and fifty years; it is uncommon 
if not unknown now in ministries which 
sway the masses, as the Roman Catholic, 
the Baptist, the Methodist; it is unknown 
on almost all other occasions where a 
practical end, and not a mere literary ex- 
hibition is designed—the political assem- 
bly, the legislative hall, the court-room. 
If you would have the pulpit invested 
with its legitimate freedom and power, 
break down its factitious restraints, banish 
its technicalities, and cast away its scrolls. 
Nay, if the reader would not suppose us 
too radical, we would say, tear down the 
pulpit itself. ‘A lawyer,” said Daniel 
Webster, “could never hope to gain his 
cause if he had to plead it boxed up in a 
pulpit.” Jesus Christ and his apostles 
never saw a pulpit, unless the reading plat- 
form of the synagogue could be called one. 
They never took a text, tying their 
thoughts with a thread of bare verbalisms ; 
Christ read the Prophet, and sat down and 
talked to the people. ‘They knew nothing 
about ‘ firstly,” ‘* secondly,” and “ third- 
ly ;” they were too intent on their practi- 
cal design to trifle with such dialectic 
nonsense. They expounded, to be sure, 
but not with these scholastic trammels— 
they talked, they exhorted, they thundered ; 
and the awakened multitudes, consenting 
or scorning, were not concerned about 
how they preached, but what they preach- 
ed. ‘The manner could not but be right, 
and powerfully right, when spontaneous to 
the design. 

We would have the people come to 
church, then, not expecting to hear, or 


| rather sleep, under these intellectual pre- 


leetions, but to hear fervent, practical, 
home-directed addresses respecting their 





Ware in his preface says, “ There is at least 
one consequence likely to resu't from the study 


| of this art [extemporaneous preaching] and the 
| attempt to practice it, which would alone be a 


we repeat, attributable more to this cause | 


and to the technical homiletic form of 
the sermon, than to any other. It is not 
preaching—it 1s an intolerable perversion 
of the idea; it is academic lecturing; it is 
an intellectual task, a dry literary exhubi- 
tion in the wrong place, to wrong specta- 
tors, and performed in subjection to most 


servile usages and intolerable mannerisms. 


sufficient reason for urging it earnestly. I 
mean, its probable effect ‘u breaking up the 
constrained, formal, scholastic mode of address, 
which follows the student from his college 
duties, and keeps him from immediate contact 
with the hearts of his felow men. This would 
be effected by his learring to speak from his 
feelings, rather than from the critical rules of 
a book. His address would be more natural, 
and consequently Letter adapted to effective 
preaching.” 
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duties—expositions, arguments, Warnings, 


exhortations, applied to their common 
wants, to current events—to the individ- 
the 


, 
technical ; 


ual, to the community, to times— 
thoughtful but 


urgent for 


addresses, not 
et and 


delivered, if you please, some- 


factitious man- 
nerisms ; 
times from the pulpit, and sometimes, as 


With 





the Papal priests, from the altar, 


down before the pe ople ; sometimes from 


text, sometimes from the whole lesson, 


ymetimes without reference to either ; 


how on au abstract subject, now on a per- 
sonal one, and now on a public question— 
salvation, 


: 
their personal 


and 


urging men to 
and meanwhile, 
| 


for this purpose, re- 
futing all 


sanctioned lies, assailing all 
the of the dav, whether in 


corruptions 
high place sor in low place and ple aling 
ail genuine reforms. 

Amazing radicalism this! Yes, good 
reader, just such, both in spirit and meth- 
; that before which the pric sthoods 
the philosophical schools, the senates, and 


the thrones of the old classic heathenism 
fell. Such a 


preaching would again “turn the 


restoration of primitive 


world 


it side 





upside down,” till it ter 


ee es 
ry tiiat tne wen 


museduc 


furthe 


We believe 
f from, Or rather ‘ation of the 
times, with the professional habits it en- 
comparative inel- 
Our 


Ib turns out too 


tails, is a reason of the 


fice ney of the pulpit. clerical edu- 
eation Is too Proeruste an: 


raany poor results—so many, thata shrewd 


observer cannot but refer them to the 
defectiveness of the system as_ such. 
men, in the best-edueated 


Thoughtful 
sec in to hesitate about theolog 


eal 


know learned graduates 


ects, de 


school 





and we 
of such schools, now leaders in the min- 
istry. wl 
to wish 


banded. 


10 feel almost disposed, at times, 
ou theological seminaries dis- 
‘ a close 


This is not the place fon 


of the question of theological 


would 


ton 


education ; but we refer with em- 


is to the neeessity of a revision of the 


whole subject. Our candidates are drawn 
through a secholsstie process prolonged 
elemeutary studies me or two years of 
preparation Lor college, fo years in col- 
lege, and three yeers under t rigors of 
tec eal divinity inthe theol eal ‘hool 
| ‘ess, from ou of which they come 
itellectually attenuated and rigid beyond 
recovery. And then bear in mind what 


vilows, on the present plan of manuse) pt 
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of pe aching. On grad- 


betake 


reading instead 


uating at last, they must them- 


selves to sermon wri/ing—two sermons a 


week at least, on the plan of those mon- 


strous text-books we have denounced— 
two weekly homiletie agonies in construct- 


and ** third- 


ing * firstles,” * secondlie Ss, 


lies,” out of what common sense remains 
within them, and out of the beautiful, sim 
ple sentences of Loly Seripture Hlow 


is it possible that men, subjected to such 
professional should not become 


rigors, 
professionally characterized and isolated ! 
What time have they those general] 


they 


for 


studies —those “ ]lumanities,” as 
were once called—which the best erities 
have pronounce d neee ssary to the orator 


Ciergymen, perhaps more than any other 


prote ssional class, need such studi Dy 
both for their mental health and their 
popular usefulness ; but we are inclined to 
think have least opportunity for them. 
The present topie is very intimately re- 
lated to the preceding one ; for not only 


is sermon reading bad in itself, the creat- 


est detraction from the popular effect of 


preaching, but the intole able Nulsunce 
(allow the word) 1s dou ily an evil, as it 
requires sermon writing, and thus con- 
uni in the mere task of verbal prepa- 


ration, the time that should be spent in 


various reading and thinking. The min- 


ister,” says Ware, * must keep himself oc- 


1 


cupied,—reading, thinking, investigating ; 
thus having his mind always awake and 


active. This is a far better preparation 


sermons, for it 


and 


bare writ! v of 


than thie 


the powers more, keeps 


exere 
them bright. 
eloque nes thoug it it essential to the true 
should be familiar with all 
filled with 
He, there- 


favorit 


creat master of Roman 





orator, that he 


and have his mind 


sclences, 
every variety of knowlede. 
fore, much as he studied his e art, 
yet occupied more time in literature, phi- 


losophy, and polities, than in the compo- 


sition of his speech His preparatior 
was less particular than general. So 
? 


has been with other eminent speaker 


When Sir 
practice in. the 


and at the 


: } i! . 
Samuel Romilly was in full 


High Court of Chancery, 


same time overwhelmed with 
the pressure of pubhe political concerns, 
his custom was to enter the court, to re- 
eeive there the history of the cause he 
unint himself 
first time, 


His 


th proceed to argue it. 
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general preparation and long practice en- 

abled him to do this, without failing in 

I do not know that 
a 

The same sort 


justice to his cause. 
in this he was singular. 
of preparation would insure suecess in the 
pulpit. He who is always thinking, may 
expend upon each individual effort less 
time, because he can think at once fast 


and well. But he who never thinks, ex- 
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ciety, and of our own and general history, 


as affecting and explaining the existing 


| differences among us, both social and re- 


critics are eminent preachers : 


ligious.” “It is for this reason,” adds 
one of his reviewers, “ that so few eminent 


criticism, 


to be eminent, requires a man to be ex- 


cept when attempting to manufacture a | 


sermon, (and it is to be feared there are 
such men,) must devote a great deal of 
time to this laber exclusively ; and after 
all, he will not have that wide range of 
thought copiousness of illustration, 
which his office demands and which study 
only can give. In faet, what I have here 
insisted upon, is exemplified in the case 


or 


of the exiempc: ineous writers, whom I 
I would only carry 
their practice a step further, and devote 
an hour to a discourse instead of a day. 
Not to all discourses : 


have already named. 


for some ought to 
be written tor the sake of writing; and 
some demand a sort of investigation, to 
which the use of the pen is essential. 
then a very large proportion of the topies 
on which a minister should preach have 
been subjects of his attention a thousand 


times. He is thoroughly familiar with 
them; and an hour to arrange his ideas 


and collect illustrations is abundantly suf- 


ficient. 


clusive and jealous in his devotion to it, 
and he cannot find time for wide and gen- 
eral reading. But miscellaneous knowl- 
edge is precisely what the preacher needs, 
not to criticise the sacred word, but to 
apply it to the circumstances of his age, 
and to the hearts and habits of the living 
men and women in the congregation before 


him. The preacher, as such, can commit 


| no more fatal mistake than to confine him- 


self exclusively, or chiefly, to the reading 
of books of divinity. Such exclusive 
reading will inevitably narrow his mind, 
and give it a sort of professional one- 


| sidedness, that will show itself not merely 


But | 


in his mode of thinking, but in his style 
of writing and speaking.’* 

We have at times heard some of our 
Methodist ministerial brethren complain 


| 7 . . 
| of their “ system,” because, as they have 


The late Thomas Scott is said | 


for years to have prepared his discourses | 


entirely by meditation on the Sunday, and 
thus to have gained leisure for his exten- 
sive studies, and great and various labors. 
This 1 
right to venture, and which should be ree- 
ommended to none. 
the power of habit, and the ability of a 
mind to aet promptly and effeetually which 
is kept upon the alert by constant oecu- 
pation. He who is always engaged in 
thinking and studying will always have 


thoughts enough for a sermon, and good 
too, which will at an hour’s 
We differ from Ware in re- 


spect to the amount of preparation neces- 


ones come 


Warnin ad 


sary, but we approve his general view of 


the subject. 

* A clergyman,” savs the good and 
reat Dr. Arnold, himself a noble example 
f what he taught, * requires, first, the 

ra! cultivation of his mind, by reading 
the works of the greatest writers, philoso- 
she orators, and poets; and, next, an 


underst: nding of the actual state of 


SO. 


| 
| this day needs; 
| tensive culture, more varied capacity. 


s an extreme on which few have a | 


It shows, however, 
| 


thought, it interfered with “ homiletie ” 


| study, by tempting the itinerant to con- 


tent himself with a few “skeletons ;” 
whereas, were he stationary, he would 
to make more. A most illogical 
It is not the preparation or 
> that the pulpit of 


want 


have 
blunder. 
study ef “ skeletons’ 
the is more ex- 
Any “system” that relieves the preacher 
from technical preparations, and thereby 
allows him more time for general intellee- 
tual invigoration and varied study, is a 


blessing: the relief may be abused, to be 


sure, through mere indolence ; but for that 


the individual, not the system, is respon- 
sible. 

We dismiss the subject of these essays 
with one more remark, and a brief one. 
The Churches, especially of this country, 
if they would promote the effectiveness 


| of the pulpit, must have more care in the 


selection of young men for the minisiry— 
a suggestion which we submit to those 
very excellent, but, we fear, much abused 
* }idueation Societies,” which are design- 
ed to aid young men through their minis- 
terial training. The ministry not only 
affords the best opportunities for the best 
Dr. 


* Rev, M’Clintock, 
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talent, but it involves some of the most 
critical trials that, human responsibility 
knows. It is a sad infliction both on the 
Church and on the incompetent candidate 
himself, to thrust him into its formidable 
duties. There are now literally hundreds, 
if not thousands, of unemployed clergymen 
abroad in our country, while, at the same 
time, there is an equal number of unsup- 
plied Churches. And such is the effect 
of the professional training we have men- 
tioned, that a man once educated for the 
pulpit is seareely fitted for any other 
vocation, except it may be that of teach- 
ing; if left without a call he must, there- 
fore, suffer. Piety, in a young man, is 
too often taken as a guarantee of every 
other future requisite for the office ; and it 
is melancholy to see with what eagerness 
devout mediocrity, if not inferiority, is 
pressed into this highest, most laborious, 
most awful sphere of human responsibility. 


+s 


A SPERM-WHALER. 


South-sea whalers are not 


HE 


| caldrons, 


close observers of the phenomena of nature 
so liberally exhibited in their ocean path- 
ways; and altogether noble specimens of 
the sailor. 

On the deck of a sperm-whaler there is 
a platform to receive the portions of the 
whale taken on board, and at the mainmast- 
head are two pulleys, called the cutting 
blocks and falls, which are used to hoist 
the blubber, &c., on board by aid of the 
windlass. There is also on deck a square 
brick erection, a little abaft the foremast, 
made to support a couple of great iron 
try-pots, in which the 
blubber is boiled. Adjoining them is a 
copper cooler ; and every possible precau- 
tion is adopted to guard against accidents 
The number of casks carried 


called 


from fire. 


| by a South-seaman is very great, and the 


sizes vary up to nearly three hundred and 
fifty gallons. The crew generally have 
abundance of fresh water till the cargo is 


| nearly full; and besides the casks, there 


are four large irontanks. Indeed, we have 


| been informed that recently the South- 


old | 


double-sided tubs like the Greenland- | 


men, but smart, well-formed, thoroughly 
rigged ships and barques of three hundred 


to tour hundred tons, manned by a crew of 


which at least three-fourths are prime A. 
B.'s; and their voyages frequently occupy 
three years, and call into exercise the 
utmost degree of nautical skill, both scien- 


tific and practical. During this prolonged 


voyage, the mariners generally make the | 


acquaintance of foreign people of all colors 


and all degrees of civilization, in the 


South Sea Isles, the coast of South Amer- | 


ica, the Indian Archipelago, &e.; and 
find abundant exercise for every manly 
virtue—courage, endurance, patience, and 
energy, all being absolutely requisite, to- 
gether with no small amount of real talent 
on the part of the commanding officers. 
The South-seaman surpasses all merchant 
vessels in the very romantic nature of its 
service. It roves round the globe ; and in 
the 


and fyom island to island, for years at a 


vast Pacifie Ocean sails to and fro, 


time. The crew employed in such a ser- 
vice, if they only possess the ordinary in- 
telligence of seamen, cannot fail to have 
thes powers of observation sharpened, 
their reasoning faculties called into exer- 
cise, and their whole mental development 
timulated Accordingly, sperm-whalers 


are remarkably shrewd, intelligent men; 


| Victim 


seamen have been entirely fitted with iron- 
tanks for the oil, and carry no more barrels 
than are requisite for the supply of fresh 
water, which in instances Is also 
kept in iron tanks. 

A South-seaman usually carries five 
swift boats, thirty feet in length, built of 
light materials, and shaped both ends alike, 
in order that they may with greater readi- 
ness be backed trom the vicinity of a dan- 
are steered with a 
a much greater and 


some 


gerous whale; they 
long oar, which gives 
more decided command over a boat than a 
rudder. Five long oars propel each boat, 
the row-locks in which they play being 
muffled, in order to approach the destined 
Sockets in the 
oars when 


without noise. 
floor of the boat receive the 
apeak. As these whale-boats are thin in 
the timbers, for the sake of buoyancy and 
speed, they very frequently get shattered 
by blows from the fins, flukes, and tail of 
the whale attacked ; and consequently their 
crews would inevitably perish, were it not 
for a contrivance, which we think cannot 
be too generally known to all who go a- 
business or pleasure. 


Lite-lines are fixed at the gunwales of the 


boating either on 


boat; and when an accident causes her to 
fill, the oars are lashed athwart by aid of 
these lines, and although she may be quite 
submerged, still she will not sink, but bear 


up her crew till rescue arrives. We are 
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sure that were this simple expedient known | Yes, they are in unusual numbers; for 
and adopted by merchant seamen and oth- 


ers, many hundreds of lives would be saved 
every year; for it is rarely that a boat is 
swamped so rapidly that there is not time 
to lash the oars athwart her gunwale. 
And now, reader, please to step on 
board the sperm-whaler. 
somewhere in the great Pacific Ocean. 
Our ship is clean from stem to stern— 
from try-works to cutting-falls ; our boats 
are hanging ready to ke launched at a 
moment’s notice ; keen eyes are sweeping 
the horizon in every direction, and sharp 
ears are anxiously listening for the antici- 
pated ery of ‘ There she spouts!”—for we 
are sailing along the edge of a current, and 
sperm-whales are known to be in the 
vicinity. It is early morning, with a fine 
working-breeze ; and if you will take your 
station with us on the cross-trees—or, if 
that is too lofty an elevation, on the fore-top 
beneath them—we will point out to you 
the well-known indications of the sperm- 
whale being hereabouts. First of all, you 


probably glance, with a sort of wondering | 


smile, at the queer-looking machine at the 
cross-trees overhead. Well, that is the 
crow’ s-nest ; but its tenant is not a feather- 
ed creature, but a tarry, oily old salt, who 
is the look-out man for the nonce, and 
whose keen gray eye, even while he 
refills his cheek with a fresh plug, is fixed 
with absorbing attention on yonder tract of 
water, where he seems to expect every 
instant to see a whale rise and spout. 
The crow’s-nest, as you perceive, is com- 
posed of a framework in the shape of a 
eask, covered with canvas, and furnished 


with a bit of seat and other little conve- 
| on deck. 


niences, to accommodate the look-out, and, 
when necessary, shelter him in some mea- 
sure from the weather, as he frequently 
has to remain long aloft at a time. We 
believe, however, that South-seamen do 
not use, nor require, the crow’s-nest so 
much as the Greenlandmen. 

Now, look around, and mark what vast 
fields there are of the sally-man, and of 


| obtain abundance of food. 


Weare cruising | 





| &e. 


they know by instinct that they will soon 
But for one 
bird in the air, there are a thousand fish 
just beneath the surface. See! for hun- 
dreds of yards on every side of the ship 
the water is literally blackened with albi- 
cores. ‘They have attended us for many 
weeks, and will not be got rid of unless a 
strong wind drives the ship along at a very 
rapid rate. They swim sociably along 
with us from one cruising-ground to an- 
other; and can be captured by hook and 
line with the greatest ease. They are 
fine fellows, averaging some four feet in 
length, and are of excellent quality for the 
table. Watch them frightening the poor 
little flying-fish into the air! The latter 
are soon snapped up by the hovering birds, 
or are seized and devoured by the vora- 
cious albicores the moment their feeble 
powers of flight are exhausted, and they 
drop helpless into the sea again. The 
albicores, too, have a very terrible enemy 
in turn—nothing less than the sword-fish, 
many of which corsairs make a rush, from 
time to time, through the dense droves of 
albicores, and transfix them, one or two 
together, with their long projecting swords, 
off which the slain albicores are then sha- 
ken and devoured by their ruthless enemy. 
It sometimes happens that the sword-fish 
misses his aim, and drives his weapon into, 
and even through a ship’s side, to the great 
danger of the vessel. 

Ha! our old look-out man sees a sign! 
Now he hails the deck. ‘There she 
blows! there she spouts!” What lungs 
the old fellow has! Hark to what follows. 
‘““Where away?” sharply cries the officer 
* A school of whales broad off 
the lee-bow, sir!” “Main yard aback, 

Out boats!” ‘There she blows 
There she flukes!” ‘ How far 
“Three miles, sir! There she 
“ Be lively, men! Lower 
away!” “All clear,sir! Lower away it 
is!” ‘* Cast off falls !—unhook !—out oars! 


18 


again! 
off?” 


breaches.” 


| — , ’ i be 
—give way, men! 


meduse of all kinds, and observe the nu- 


merous fragments of cuttle-fish floating 
about, remnants of the recent meals of the 
cachalot; and, above all, see the great 
smooth tracts of oily water, which show 
that a party of whales has passed over 
this portion of the ocean’s surface not very 
Ah! you admire the countless 


long ago. 
flocks of birds hovering close by the ship. 


You will please to bear in mind, worthy 
companion, that you and we are now seat- 
ed somewhere in the boat, as it pulls 
away, “ with measured strokes, most beau- 
tiful!’’ and that we shall consequently see 
whatever takes place. Meanwhile, let 
us take advantage of the interval which 
must intervene ere the whale we pursue is 


within harpoon’s reach, to enlighten you a 
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little about sperm-whales, generally. ‘The | 
eachalot, or sperm-whale, is one of the | 


largest of all the cetacean tribe, not unfre- 
quently attaining the length of sixty feet: 
there is an authenticated instance of a 
sperm-whale, seventy-six feet in length, 
and thirty-eight feet in girth—a leviathan 
among leviathans! ‘The female cachalot 


does not attain much more than half the 


blubber beneath it varies from four to four- 
teen inches in thickness, and is perfectly 


white and inodorous. What whalers term 


| schools are assemblages of female cacha- 


size of the male, and yet gives birth to | 
singly; sometimes a number of males 


young ones fourteen feet in length, and of 
proportionate girth. The average yield 
of oil is about eighty barrels for a full- 
grown male, and twenty-five for a female. 
The eachalot is black in color, but is ocea- 
sionally spotted with white toward the 
tail. ‘The the 
length of the creature, and is of a square 


The body 


head is one-third entire 


form, with a very blunt snout. 


lots in iarge numbers, from twenty to a 
hundred, together with their young, called 
calves, and piloted by one or more adult 
males, called bulls. The females are eall- 
ed cows. As a general rule, full-grown 


males either head the schools or roam 


_ assemble in what is called a drove. 


is round or nearly so, and tapers much to- | 


tail. The 
shaped, and very small; but the tail is of 


ward the fins are triangular 
immense size, very flexible, and of tremen- 
dous power. When the animal strikes it 
flatly on the water, the report is like that 
of a small cannon. When used in propul- 
sion, the tale is bent back beneath the body 
and then sprung out again; when aiming 
at a boutor other object, it is bent sharply, 
‘ikes the object by its recoil. The 
re placed far back in the head, and 
They do 
not measure more than two inches in length 


and st 
eyes i 


well protected by integuments. 


by ove in breadth, and have small power 
The 


tongue is small, and cannot be protruded ; 


of gazing in an oblique direction. 


but the gullet or throat is quite in propor- 
tion to the bulk of the animal, so that it 
and this 


could casily swallow a man; 


fact clearly di sposes of the skeptical objec- 





tion to the Seripture narrative of the 
Prophet Jonah. The expansion of a pair 
of jaws ne irly a score of feet in length 
must be a startling sight. The lower jaw 


appears slender in comparison with the vast 


bulk of the upper one. 

The greater part of the head of the 
sperm-whale is composed of soft part 
ealled junk and eas The junk is oily tat 
and the case is delicate fluid, yield g 
spermaceti in large proportion he teeth 
of the ‘halot appear mainly on 
jaw, | ne about two incl i ougn 
Ul i ind they ure lid Ory { 
Wil enamel I k sith OF | s 
wh s de tule und po 
such je ul \} | | Ly tina 

I 
men use it in lieu of p Che lard ¢ 


And now let us revert to the chase we 


are engaged in. See! the school has ta- 
ken the alarm, and is off at the rate of 
eight miles or more an hour. Is it not a 
beautiful and exeiting spectacle to watch 
these huge monsters tearing along on the 
surface of the water, spouting vapor from 
their spiracles like steam from the valve 
of 
wake behind them almost equal to that of 


a steamboat, and leaving a creamy 


aship? ‘Their movement is easy and ma- 
jestic, their heads being carried high out 
of the water, as though they were con- 
scious of being the monarchs of old ocean. 
See, again! 


there is aspermof the largest 


size, Which has just leaped so as to show 


its entire bulk in the alr—almost like a 
ship in size. What a crash and whirl of 
It 


But we gain on one fine fellow which our 


foam as falls into its native element! 


headsman is steering for. Ay, now we 


Within fair striking distance, and a 


harpoon is hurled by the brawny arm of 


are 


the harpooner in the 


cle ep ito the cachalot’s side. 


bows, and pierces 
A Ss cond 
follows ; and the wounded animal gives a 
convulsive plunge, and then starts off 
along the surface at astonishing speed, 


\ ou ob- 


runs through a 


dragging our boat along with it. 


serve that the whale-ling 


is ‘ured 


wroove, lined with lead, and 


round a legeerhead. The two hundred 


futhoms of line will soon be all out: fox 
the whale is preparing to sound, or dive 
mt 
deep beneath the surface. There he 
. , 
SOUDUS ¢ and Lilt practiced harpoou r hus 
already bent on a second line to the end of 
; \\ } “YY ‘ . 
ie first Well, he cannot possibly re- 
i) i ove n hour beneath tl luce, 
; | 
and pi Wiil i Lppe ur V oot. 
Ji we the s ahd how miust 
! 
{ i 4 it i ‘ { itl 
had al \ h oh ile lanes 
po 4a dy to ‘ e | opportt 
uit j OW ell ( i 
ae 
i et H l \ il 
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water, to be beyond reach of a blow from 


He 


the expiring monster’s tail or flukes. 


last flurry. Our watchful rowers back | 


now spins round, spouting his life-blood, | 


and erimsoning the sea far and near; now 
he turns over on his side, and the loud 
cheers of the men proclaim their easy 
victory. 

While preparations are making to tow 


the dead ecachalot to the ship, permit us 


to impart a little further information con- 
cerning the chase and capture of the 
sperm-whale. You have beheld a very 
easy capture; but not unfrequently the 
eachalot makes a most determined resist- 
ance, and with every appearance of being 
actuated by revenge, as well as by the in- 
stinct of 
seize and destroy a boat with its jaws. 
In this it frequently succeeds. At other 
times it sweeps its tail rapidly through the 
air, and suddenly bringing it down on a 


self-preservation, attempts to 


boat, cuts the latter asunder, and kills some 
of the crew, or whirls them to a great dis- 
tance. Occasionally, so far from fleeing 
from approaching boats, as the Greenland 
whale almost invariably does, the terrible 
eachalot will boldly advance to attack 
them, rushing open-mouthed, and making 
every efiort to crush or stave them. Often 
will the cachalot turn on its side er back, 
and project its long lower jaw right over 
a boat, so that the terrified crew have to 
leap overboard, oars in hand. Sometimes 
it rushes head-on at the boat, splintering it 
beyond repair, or overturning it with all on 


1 I 
WOUrd. 


The harpooner, especially, is lia- 
ble to be entangled in coils of the line as 


It 


ine 


it runs out after a whale is struck, and to | 
then dragged beneath the surface ; and | 
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the mere density of the ocean, but also by 
the rapid rate at which the whale has drag- 
ged it. It has happened many a time, 
that a boat at a distance from the ship has 
been seen to disappear suddenly, pulled 
bodily down by a harpooned whale, not a 
vestige of boat or crew being ever seen on 
the surface again! If we regard whaling 
merely as au manly Aunt or chase, quite 
apart from its commercial aspects, we think 
it is far more exciting, and requires more 
nerve and more practiced skill, and calls 
more endu- 


into exertion more energy, 


rance, more stout-heartedness, than the 


| capture of any other creature—not even 
| excepting the lion, tiger, or elephant. 





even although the line is severed at the | 
spades cutting away, and the whale slowly 


moment by the ax kept in readiness, the 
Yet more appalling 
is the calamity which occasionally befalls 


man is usually gone. 
an entire crew, when the struck whale is 
diving perpendicularly. It has happened 


repeatedly on such an occasion, that the 


line has whirled round the loggerhead, or 
other fixture of the boat; and that in the 
twinkling of an eye, almost ere a prayer or 
tion could be uttered, the boat, 

‘rew und all, have been drageed down 
to the depths of ocean! Sueh, too, 
) ure of the water upon a boat 

( 1 en to a certain ) hy thet 

on | lrawn tot surface again it will 
not { owing to the fluid being foreed 
the pores of the planks, not only by 


But let us return to our own captured 
cachalot. You perceive that the men on 
board the ship are preparing to receive it. 
They have placed some short spars outside 
the vessel to facilitate operations, and 
have removed a dozen feet of the bulwark 
in front of the platform to which we before 
directed attention. The cutting-falls are 
also all ready, and the ship itself is hove- 
to. We will anticipate what ensues, and 
describe it for you. The dead whale 
floats buoyantly—although in some rare 
instances it will sink—alongside the ship, 
where it is well secured, and a stage is 
slung over the vessel’s side, from which 
the officers overlook and direct operations, 
&e. The blubber between the eye and 
pectoral fin is cut through with the spade, 
which is a triangular-shaped instrument, 
as sharp as a razor, attached to a long 
shaft or handle. A man now gets upon 
the whale—his boots being spiked to pre- 
vent slipping—and fixes the hook of the 
falls to it. “The windlass is then manned, 
lifts the detached the 


and up blubber, 


turning over at the same time. ‘The strip 
of blubber thus in course of separation is 
about four feet in breadth, and is ealled a 
blanket-piece. It is eut in a spiral diree- 
tion, and lowered on deck when it reaches 
up to the head of the eutting-falls. Fresh 
hold is then taken, and the operation is 


continued until the whale is_ entirely 
flenshed. If the whale is a small one, the 


whole of the head is at onee cut off, and 


ly on deek; but if a large one, 


hoisted bodi 


its important parts are separately secured, 
| : 

Finally, the skeleton is cut adrift. to float 

i The er eC OD- 

t t hon if the 
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During this cutting-up affair, the water, 
far and near, is red with blood ; and great 
flocks of petrels, albatrosses, &c., hover 
about to pick up the floating mo: sels. 
Swarms of sharks also never fail to attend ; 
and so voracious are these creatures that 
the men have to strike at them with their 
spades, to prevent them from devouring 


the whale piecemeal, ere its remains are | 


abandoned to fish and fowl as their legiti- 
mate prey. 
rally kill many sharks on such occasions, 


it is said that if a man slips from the ecar- | 
a whale into the midst of these | 
devourers, they seldom attempt to injure | 
| so arranged 


cass of 


him. Personally, however, we cannot say 


that we should like to put the generosity of | 
| the machine. 
| capable of throwing into the body of the 


Messrs. Sharks to such a test. 

The blubber is carefully separated from 
the bits of flesh which may adhere to it 
preparatory to boiling, an operation first 
undergone by the head matter, which is 
kept distinct from the body matter—the 
former yielding spermaceti, the latter 


sperm oil. The scraps, or refuse matter 


from the oil, themselves supply the fur- 
nace with fuel, burning clearly and emit- | 
This operation is ealled | 


ting intense heat. 


trying-out, and is only dangerous when | 


proper precaution is not used to prevent 


water from falling into the boiling oil, or | 
/a cold temperature, or placed in water. 


by carelessly throwing in wet blubber, in 
which case the caldrons may overflow very 


suddenly, and everything be in flames to- | 
From the try-works the oil is | 
conveyed to the coolers, and thence to the 


gether. 


sasks; and a good-sized whale, in favora- | 


ble weather, may be cut up, and converted 
into oil, &c., within a couple of days. 
The spectacle of trying-out on a dark 


night is exceedingly, impressive. 


is the ship, slowly sailing along over the | 


furnace roaring and 
that 
waves, the men passing busily 


{ black 


to and tro, and 
the air and 


the 


flames 


pathless ocean, 


producing lurid illumine the 


surrounding 
dense volumes of 


} 


smoke continually rising in 


drifting to leeward. ‘Trying-out in a 
gloomy midnight has a touch even of sub- 


limitv about it; ane can conceive the 


feclines of awe and terror 
‘tator b holding the 
from the de ek of anothe r 


Melville 


crew of a sperm- 


would inspire 
in a spe rhastly show 
y 


ship. We think it is He 


the 


for the time 
rman 
wiro eotipa t | 
party of 
} 


wh ile r. on such an oeeasion, to < 


demons busily engaged in the celebration 


of some unhallowed rite; nor is this fancy 
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' at all outrageous, to our thinking. 
a picture might a painter of genius make 


Although the whalers gene- | 
| The electricity is conveyed to the body of 


There | 





What 


of the scene! 

The attention of scientific men has for 
some time been turned to the improvement 
of whale fishery, and many feasible plans 
have been spoken of; but the most impor- 
tant and extraordinary one is that which 
was proposed some two years ago, and is 
now again attracting new attention—being 
nothing less than whaling by electricity. 


the whale from an electro-galvanie battery 
contained in the boat, by means of a 
metallic wire attached to the harpoon, and 
as to reconduct the electric 
current from the whale through the sea to 
This machine is stated to be 


whale such strokes of electricity as would 
paralyze in an instant its muscles, and de- 
prive it of all power of motion, if not actu- 
ally of life. 

Let us now conclude with a few words 
on the commercial products of the cacha- 
lot. 
used for lamps and for lubricating machi- 
It is more pure than any other an- 
Spermaceti is a transparent 


The most important is the sperm oil, 


nery. 
imal oil. 
fluid when first extracted from the whale, 
but it becomes concrete when exposed to 


It is found in all parts of the whale, but 
chiefly in the head and the dorsal hump. 
When prepared, it is cast in molds for sale 
in the shops, and is chiefly used for mak- 
ing candles. Formerly, as Shakspeare 
tells us, it was considered to possess cura- 


| tive properties— 


The sovereign’st thing on earth 
Is spermaceti for an inward bruise. 


The teeth yield ivory, which always sells 


at a remunerative price. Lastly, there is 


| the rare and mysterious substance, called 


ambergris—the origin of which was long 
a problem which even the learned could 
not solve. It is now known to be a kind 
of morbid execreseence produced in the in- 
testines of the cachalot, and in no other 


species of whale. It is sold asa perfume, 
fetching a pound sterling an ounee when 


pure : 


| and is rarely met with in the mar- 


ket. that price. When found 
floating on the sea, it has undoubtedly 


been voided by the eachalot, or has drifted 


even at 


from it when the body beeame decom- 


posed after death. 
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THE HEEL OF TYRANNY—THE 

TERRORS OF JESUITISM. 

66 (YOME, come, Rudolph,” said little 
Hans Wolfganger to his elder broth- 

er, who was dealing vigorous blows with 

his ax on an old pine stump in the forest, 

“Jet us go home. It is getting late, and 

we have plenty of wood, without troubling 


ourselves about that hard old stump that | 


you are hammering at.” 

“7 shall have it in three minutes,” an- 
swered Rudolph. “It will just make up 
the load : it would be a pity to leave it.” 

* But mother said we were to be at 
home by sunset,” pleaded Hans. 

* And so we will. The sun is not yet 
behind the Eisberg ; we shall have plenty 
of time before it sets. If you would help 
me, Hans, instead of standing there grum- 
bling, I should get done much sooner.” 

Hans took up his ax, and gave a few 
strokes alternately with his brother ; but 
he was so anxious to be gone, that he 
soon grew impatient, and again paused to 
remonstrate.” 

“ | have set my mind on this particular 
block, and have it I will,” said Rudolph, 
resolutely ; and he worked away with so 
much vigor, that in a short time he split 
it up, and then Hans joyfully assisted hin: 
in loading the ass with the fagots they 
had collected. 

By this time the sun had dropped be- 
hind the opposite peak, which threw its 
gigantic shadow on the dark pine-wood, 
creating a twilight in its recesses, although 
there yet wanted nearly an hour to sun- 
set. Many a naked trunk and dark bough 
took a strange figure in the dusk, as the 
hoys passed by, and more than once Hans 
crept closer to his brother, half faneying 
that he saw a fearful apparition in some 


familiar bush, or heard an unearthly sound 








in the dashing of the torrent or the moan- | 


ing of the wind. 


Right glad he was when | 


they emerged from the forest, and found | 


themselves once more in the open day- | 
He immediately recovered all his | 


licht. 
natural vivacity, and leaving Rudolph to 
pursue the mountain-path which led to 


their dwelling, proceeded to make his own 
way down the bed of the torrent. 


Meanwhile Rudolph, advancing steadily 


with his charge, was soon in sight of the 
cottage, when he stopped and looked round 


for his brother. “ Hans, Hans" eried he, 


“there is father looking out fur us!” 


Hans was seated on a large bough, 
which projected across the stream, far 
below the path which Rudolph was thread- 
ing, and was amusing himself by plucking 
leaves and twigs, and watching them hurry 
away as he threw them into the rapid 
waters. But his brother’s voice reached 
him, and he immediately obeyed the call. 
He climbed like a chamois, and a very 
few minutes sufficed to place him by Ru- 
dolph’s side, though the path by which he 
ascended would have appeared inacces- 
sible to an inhabitant of the plain. Shaking 
off the dust and thorns which he had col- 
lected in his passage, he walked soberly 
along, until they reached the cottage-door, 
where, as Rudolph had intimated, they 
found their father on the look-out for 
them. 

Caspar Wolfganger was a tall, athletic 
peasant, not much past the prime of life, 
and possessing, in a considerable degree, 
the independent bearing and grave dignity 


| of demeanor which are said to be charac- 


teristic of the mountaineer. Perhaps at 
the time of which we write, the gravity 
of his manner might sometimes verge on 
gloom and severity ; but, if so, there was 
enough in the circumstances of his country 
to account for and excuse it. He wasa 
kind and loving father, if at times a strict 
one; and, though Hans and Rudolph 
would never have dared to disobey his 
commands, they had too high an opinion 
of his justice to repine at the necessity of 
obedience. 

“You are late to-night, lads,” said he, 
as he proceeded to assist his sons in dis- 
posing of the load ef wood. , 

“ Rudolph would have this ugly old 
stump,” said Hans. “TI told him it was 
not worth staying for, but he would not 
leave it!” 

“And to make amends for the delay, 
you loitered on your way home,” returned 
his father, whose quick eye had noticed 
Rudolph’s pause for his truant brother. 

Hans blushed. His father smiled, and 
added, *“* Well, carry away these fagots, 
and make haste tocome in. Your mother 
had your supper ready half an hour ago.” 

Caspar had already fed the cow, and put 
away the farming implements, tasks which 
generally fell to the share of his sons, so 
that they were soon seated at their simple 
meal. When it was finished, Christina 
carefully closed the door and window of 
the cottage, and the family prepared to 
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join in divine worship, before they retired 
for the night. Although subjects of a 
Catholie state, these Salzburgh peasants 
listened to the pure words of Scripture in 
their native German tongue. Caspar did 
not read from the sacred volume, for it 
would have been too dangerous to have 
kept it in his house; but he repeated some 
verses which he had retained in his mem- 
ory, and then knelt in prayer. In a few 
simple but fervent words he returned 
thanks to the Almighty for his many bless- 
ings, and implored his favor and protection 
for the approaching night. When he had 
finished, the boys said ** Good-night,” and 
crept away to their humble couch. 

said 


“Tt is time we were in bed, too,” 


Caspar, as they withdrew ; * for I must 
be a mile or two on my way before sun- 
rise.” 

His wite looked up anxiously. “ Where 
she ventured to inquire. 


tone 


are you going ?” 
“ Christina !” 
of slight re proof, ** have you torgotten your 
promi e? 
*“ No, Caspar, I have not; and as you 
h it, 
ot he Ip be In 


answered he, in a 


[ will ask no questions ; 


I heard 


do not wis 


@ anxious. 


but | ean 


strange reports when I was last at the 
village. [tremble for you—for all of us. 
Do not, O, pray do not, run into needless 
dange these are fearful times!” 


“You alarm yourself without reason,” 
said Wolfe ‘6 J little doubt 


that what you repeated to me this after- 


incer. have 


noon will turn out to be only an idle tale. 


In what wav ean we excite the suspicion 

of the clergy? Do we not conform to all 

the usages of the Chureh, and pay pune- 

tually every tithe and fee that is demand- 

ed? Wi never forsake their re ligious 

ee rev ~ believing that we may inno- 

cent hin) the ship ot the true God, 

though « ’ 1 by unmeaning mummer- 

it | degraded by the polluted lives of 

the \ » call th iselves | Ministers 

QO no! trusty } e do nothings to 

excite thy lousy of Ron Indeed, we 
’ { to ten 

flor prir | , a 1, 

; n 1, ly if few 

n 
_ 
13, 
( 1 so, | ould 1 
¢ \\ 1 ‘ x P 
| pol ~] VW | 
na - 
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ship, for such she guessed were the objects 
but 


vround, and she econ- 


of her husband’s mysterious absences ; 
this was forbidden 
tinued silent. 
* Christina,’ 
‘Call that a Christian man ean do, consist- 


’ said Caspar, solemnly, 


ently with his duty to God, to avoid per- 
give you my word, | will 
More than this you will not 


secution, I 
observe. 

require from me.” Christina acquiesced, 
and tried to place confidence in her hus- 
band’s assurances that there could be no 
cause for apprehension ; but, in spite of her 
hard day’s labor in the field, which gen- 
erally brought sleep to her eye lids as soon 
as she had laid her head upon her pillow, 
she could 


it was late this night before 


obtain repose. She thought her husband 
was restless too; but, if so, it did not pre- 
vent his rising in the morning in time for 
When he got up, his wife 
was quietly asleep, and he moved about 
gently, for fear of disturbing her. He 
unlatched the door noiselessly, and latched 
it after him in the same manner. Bolts 
and locks there were none, for small in- 


his excursion. 


deed was the need for such defenses in 
He struck into 
the circuitous mountain-path, leading to 


this mountain solitude. 


a hamlet which lay considerably below his 
All was quiet as 
indeed, the hour 


own elevated dwelling. 
he entered its 
was yet too early for even that laborious 


street: 


peasantry to commence their dayly labors. 
W olfeanger looked around, but no one was 
to be He walked on, and 
passed the last houses in the village, the 


seen. as he 
door of one was cautiously opened, and a 
young man appeared on the threshold. 
He held up his finger as if to prevent 
Caspar’s expected greeting, and joined 
him in silence. When they had walked 
on a few paces, the new-comer began the 
conversation :—** | like to steal out quiet- 
ly, when J he * Our 
Lotte and Marie are as curious as the rest 


ean,” remarked. 


so it is better to avoid their 





"1 x ans 79 
quest ° 
Caspar 


been safer to intrust their wives 


id, he thought it would have 


and SIS- 


ters with the seeret, than to leave them 
to find it out by their own curtosity. 

The young man agreed. * But be that 

if welt he rd, he had sworn 

t e siler nd hould never be said 

I Conrad Birnstein had broken either 

} oath or his we | tin t hand, 

| fear,” continued he, hen many of them 
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2 TERRORS OF JESUITIS™M. 








must know the secret, whether we will or 
not ; indeed, some have learned it already, 
and to their cost.” 
Caspar inquired what he meant. 

* Why, you must have heard the news! 


The archbishop has his eye on us at 
last ; ay, and his hand too; for, but a few 
days ago, he caused one of our brethren 


to be cruelly scourged at Salzburgh, and 
thrown into a dungeon of the castle.” 
Caspar started. 
said he. ‘ Something of this I have heard 
before, but I gave little credit to the re- 


port.” ' 
b] 


“Tt is but too true,” returned Conrad. 

* }low were the suspicions of the priests 
awakened 2?” asked Caspar. 

* Jt was that foolish business of the pledge 
in the name of Jesus,” answered Conrad, 
*whieh you know is common among the 
Papists over their cups, and indeed, until 
After 


all, it is but an empty phrase, and ex- 


lately, was familiar to most of us. 


nothing but good-fellowship ; it 


pre SSCs 


lute the very air, and to fill his mind with 
thouchts of revenge and hatred. 
* You think too much of old grievances,” 


said Caspar, mildly ; “ believe me, brood- 


cult 


“This is true, then,” 


ing over wrongs does no good. It is wiser 
to forgive our enemies, and to forget their 
malice. In your case, this is not so diffi- 
it for you have 
escaped without injury. If the Church- 
man had done you all the evil you believe 
he intended, your vindictive feelings would 


as is sometimes, 


be more excusable.” 

The veins of the youth’s temples swell- 
ed, and his hands clenched, at the very 
thought :—*T tell you if he had,” ex- 
claimed he, “ [ would have roused every 
one of our valleys, and we would have 
shed the last drop of our blood, or have 
driven them out, bishop, priest, and friar. 
We would have cleared the land of them, 


| or died in the attempt.” 


“Young man,” said Caspar, “this is 


not a frame of mind in which to enter into 


| the presence of God, and join in his sa- 


was never worth while to make a stum- | 
| sword of violence, even in defense of our 


bling-block of such a trifle!” 


“It is no trifle,” said Caspar, gravely, | 


**to profane the name of the Saviour of 


the world, amid scenes of debauchery and 
sin, or even to use it lightly in the idle 


talk of every day.” 


* It may be so, and so our elders judged ; | 


and, as you may remember, it was resolved 
of our late 


to return the 


at one meetings that we were 


neve ‘ceting, * Gelobt sei 

Jesus Christus. 
*] recollect it perfectly, and I have 

strictly conformed to it,” said Caspar. 


* Well, this refusal has stamped us here- 
ties. ‘The archbishop has seized on the 
first he could detect, and has punished 
him, as I told vou. 
on us tor the future; who knows if his 


emissaries are not even now tracking us 


to our place of meeting ? 
* (rod’s will be done,” said Wolfzanger; 
the 


ourselves together, for fear of the perse- 


*we must not forsake assembling of 


cution of men.” 

Conrad thought that poor defenseless 
peasants, as they were, might be forgiven, 
if t contented themselves with assem- 


ny in the Catholic churches, where they 


‘ould pray, as doubtless many did, spite 
of the mummeries by which they were 


But. 


have no feelings of devotion there. 


surrounded. 


for his part, he could 
The 


presence of the shavelings seemed to pol- 


ILe will have his eye | 


cred worship. We do not wish to use the 


most sacred rights. All that we can sub- 
mit to without disobedience to our Master 
ve are prepared to bear, believing that we 
are thus best following his example, and 


| honoring his commands.” 


“Forgive me, Caspar,” said Conrad, 
whose burst of indignation was quickly 
over; “when my head is sprinkled with 
gray, like yours, I shall be more temper- 
ate. As itis,’’ continued the light-hearted 
young man, * give me but my little Grete, 
and Jand enough for us to our 
dayly bread by our dayly toil, and I 
will be as quiet as any of you, and creep 
to God's worship like a thief in the night 


procure 


without a murmur.” 
“Tt will not be lone before you are set- 


tled now, I suppose,” remarked Caspar, 


smiling ; “they tell me you are going to 


set about your new house immediately. 


” 


** Before very long,” answered Conrad ; 
* that is to say, if the arelhbishop does not 
interfere with my plans.” 

* He is a man of blood and violenee.” 
“God forbid that we 
should be delivered to hs tender mercies !” 


* Amen to that prayer, Caspar ; for we 


observed Caspar. 


have little to expect either from his jus- 
tice or his pity, if he have the power, as 
assuredly he has the will, to continue his 
persecution.” 

“JT doubt his power,” returned Wolf- 
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ganger; “ we are members of the great 
Germanie nation, whose rights the em- 
peror is sworn to defend and protect. 
Some degree of religious toleration has 
been of late years secured to every state 
of the empire. He will not see us perse- 
cuted for our faith, without interposing in 
our behalf.” 

“Such is our only hope,” answered 
Conrad ; “and to-day I expect steps will 
be taken to send some from among us to 
lay our case before the Diet. God grant 
they may procure us help! but many fear 
the event. Weare followers neither of Lu- 
ther nor of Zwingle, and therefore belong 
to no Church which is under the protee- 
tion of a powerful prince of the empire.” 

*T know little of the doctrines of Lu- 
ther or of Zwingle,” returned Caspar ; 
“but I have heard that they toiled and 
struggled that poor men might study the 
Scriptures for themselves, and worship 
Lu- 
own 


God according to their consciences. 


ther God’s word in 


tongue; will not those who 


give us our 
follow him 
see that we may read it unmolested ?” 
“They should do so,” answered Conrad ; 
“but some say that the Lutherans look 
as jealously upon those who do not 
belong to their own Church as the Roman- 


almost 


ists themselves.” 


Caspar looked astonished. ‘ T should 


find it hard to believe you,” remarked he ; | 


‘*but you must know more about these 
things than I do for you have traveled, 
and visited Protestant states, while I have 
passed my life among these mountains. 
Well, then, if we are to expect no aid 
I look direct 


he Churehes, we must 
to their great Head, who does not despise 


from t 


even the two or three who are gathered 


together in his name! 


* Even so,” returned Conrad, “ and 


here we are at the entrance of the forest ; 
tolerably punctual, too, for three minutes 
will bring us to the clearing.” 

As he spoke, he pointed with his hand 
to the east, where the red disk of the sun 
was just beginning to peep above the hori- 
Zon. 
a fairer scene than that which presented 


Seldom had that luminary risen on 


itself to the eyes of the two peasants be- 


fore they «¢ ntered the recesse sof the fore st. 
lotty 
naked, sometu 


on their giant sides han 


mountains—some- 
} 


Dearing 


rocks, 


Rugged 
times bold and 


nes 


ging pine-forests, 
or luxuriant pastures—fertile valleys, calm 


lakes, and roaring torrents, unite in the 
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Salzburgh Alps to form landscapes, distin- 
guished at once by their sublimity and 
their beauty. 

But the minds of Caspar and of Conrad 
were too much occupied to pay attention 
to the picturesque scenes around them ; 
if, indeed, constant familiarity had not 
rendered them insensible to the loveliness 
of their native land. Indifferent to the 
glories of sunrise over lake and mountain, 
they strode rapidly forward, until they 
reached a spacious hollow in the forest, 
clear of trees and underwood, which had 
been selected for the place of this morn- 
ing’s meeting. 

Here were already assembled about a 
hundred peasants, waiting, grave and si- 
lent, for the commencement of the simple 
service. They had no priest to direct 
their devotions, but an old peasant led the 
worship, whose gray hairs and venerable 
figure accorded well with the office with 
which the choice of his fellows had this 
day invested him. He commenced with 
a prayer, which made up in strength and 
fervor for its want of elegance in diction. 
The circumstances in which they stood 
formed the chief subject of the supplica- 
tion. He prayed that the storm of perse- 
cution, now seeming ready to burst over 
their heads, might be averted; but, if it 
must break, that they might have reso- 
lution to abide the shock, and be ready to 
die the death of the martyr, rather than 
sacrifice the truth. 

After the prayer, several portions of 
Scripture were read; and the lazy wor- 
shiper in a Protestant Church, who some- 
lessons insuf- 


times thinks the morning 


ferably long, can form little idea of the 
} 


1 pea 


words 


S- 


avidity with which these unlettere: 
ants pressed forward to catch the 
of inspiration, to which they were probably 
listening at the risk of losing liberty or 
lite. The leader of their devotions then 
addressed them, in a rude but animated 
discourse. He represented the dangers 
by which they were surrounded, and the 
necessity of prudence and cireumspection, 
but he 
\]- 


mighty, not to conform through fear of 


to avoid all unnecessary peril ; 


warned them, by their duty to the 
might involve a 
Stull, no 


man to anything which 


sacrifice of conscience. lawful 


means of self-defense must be overlooked ; 


and one object of this morning’s meeting 


was to elect one of their number to join 


the deputies, already named by other con- 
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gregations, to proceed to Ratisbon, where 
the Diet was then assembled, in order to 
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| P . 
probably owing to the sequestered situa- 


| tion of their abodes. 


lay their case before that august assembly, | 


and to demand protection. 

These words seemed to give some de- 
gree of comfort to the assembiy. Faces, 
that had been gloomy enough before, now 
cleared up; and, at the close of the dis- 


The hamlet in which 
Conrad dwelt was in one of the wildest 
and poorest districts of a wild and poor, 
though beautiful and romantic country. 
The isolated province of Berchtesgaden, 


| in which it was situated, is surrounded on 


course, ** The emperor will save us!” “ The | 


Diet will protect us!” burst from every 
mouth. Long and anxious discussions fol- 
lowed, till the sun, high overhead, warned 
them that it was time to separate. ‘They 
dispersed in different directions, quickly 
disappearing in wood or valley, and that 
secluded spot was left once more to its 
accustomed silence. 


Anxiously did the Salzburgh peasants 
await, and ardently did they desire, the 
return of the deputies who were to bring 
them assurances of peace and protection. 


every side by lofty Alps. Its lands, high 
and unproductive, furnished to its inhab- 
itants small means of acquiring wealth; 
and offered, compared with the lower and 


| more fertile provinces, little to tempt the 


Long seemed the weeks of their absence, | 
| without the walls of their cottage, except 


and joyfully were the tidings of their re- 


turn hailed by many a troubled yet hope- 
| field, and they feared that even the smoke 
| from their fire might bring upon them ob- 


ful heart. But anxiety was turned to 
terror, hope to despair, when they heard 
the issue of their embassy, and the fate of 
their embassadors. 


Their remonstrances | 


unheard! their deputies casi into a dun- | 


geon, like the meanest of malefactors, as 
soon as they set foot in their native land ! 
It could not be true! 

So said many, but they were soon obliged 
to admit the certainty of such unwelcome 


tidings. ‘The next year was a year of 


cupidity of the oppressors. 
Wolfganger’s solitary dwelling was even 
more retired than that of Conrad. It 


stood higher up the mountain, and quite 
alone, surrounded only by the little fields, 
the produce of which almost entirely sup- 
plied the simple wants of its inhabitants. 
The occupants of a nook so secluded might 


have hoped to remain unnoticed, but Cas- 
par and his family lived in fear and trem- 
bling. They dared not show themselves 


to pursue their necessary avocations in the 


servation and detection. Sometimes they 
thought they might escape, comforting 
themselves with the hope, that such hor- 
rors could not last forever ; that the areh- 


| bishop would tire of his unavailing efforts 


to make men think as he wished, and 


would leave them, before long, to their 


former peace and security. 


horror and anguish to many—of fear and | 


trembling to all. Not only did the em- 
peror turn a deaf ear to their ery for help, 
but he sent the archbishop a body of sol- 
diers to compel the peasants to submission, 


| might. 


and then the storm of persecution burst 


upon them in all its fury. But bonds, 
stripes, fines, and imprisonments, only 
made them cling to their faith more firmly, 
and hate their persecutors with greater 
bitterness. In the August of the year 
1731, the members of the mountain Church 
entered into a covenant, in which they 
bound themselves, by a solemn oath, to 
die rather than forsake the faith which 
they had embraced. 

To this confederacy belonged Caspar 
Both 


for a time escaped the punishment which 


Wolfganger and Conrad Birnstein. 


fell on every one who was discovered to 


be a member of the Salzbund, as_ this 


league was called. This good fortune was 


Sometimes, again, when the report of a 
new atrocity found its way to their retire- 
ment, they believed that hope was at an 
end, and tried to prepare themselves for 
the fate that awaited them, be it what it 
very unaccustomed sound seem- 
ed a signal that it was at hand ; and when, 
one morning, they heard a quick step ap- 
proach their dwelling, before leaving it 
for their dayly labor, they felt that the 
Christina clasped her 
hands in mute and all looked 
eagerly toward the door. It was quickly 
opened, and theft apprehensions were at 
once removed by the appearance of the 
friendly face of Conrad Birnstein, who 


hour was come. 
terror, 


bade them a cheerful good-morrow. 

* Thank God, it is only you!” exclaimed 
Christina. 

“Tt is only I, indeed,” returned Con- 
rad ; * but you all look as frightened as 
if I had come with a troop of imperial 
soldiers at my back.” 
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“ N 


that such 
you,” said Wolfganger ; “ and though your 





ay. nav. Conrad, we have no fear 


visitors should be brought by 


footsteps startle d us before we saw who 


Was coming, we are right glad to see an 
old friend in the 


sit down, and have something to eat with 


e troubled times. Come, 


us. 

The young man put down the gun 
which he carried in his hand, and aecepted 
the invitation. 
twelve months before, when we 


He was paler and graver 
now than 
heard him talk with Caspar of his ap- 
That marriage had 


proaching marriage. 


never taken pl: 


contederat on, looking upon his own fute 


ice—Conrad, as one of the 


as too uncertain to bring his bride to share 
Her 
land, 


ing her birth; and she lost her 


it with him. 


who was a 


Grete was an orphan. 
mother, stranger in the 
died in 

father when she was little more than seven- 
teen years old. Sinee that time, she had 


had her s! 


of the opportunity, which the invitation of 


» of trial; and she was glad 





her mate | relatives in Saxony afforded 


her, to quit Berchtesgaden, until her union 


with Conrad should give her a lawful pro- 


tector in her native country. Conrad’s 


father had n the course of the last 


his sister Lotte and her 


vear; and, as 
hushand expressed a strong desire to quit 
their unhappy country, Conrad bought 
their share of the little inheritance, and 
they set out for America. ‘hey strongly 
urged brother and sister to accom- 


Marie consented, but Conrad 
the 


native 


pany them ; 
tenacity of a moun- 
taineer to When he 
looked at the farm he had helped to eulti- 
from 
which he 


of brit 


elung with all 
his land. 

hoyhood, with the cottage in 
had lived all his life, and thought 
home, he felt that 
was In 


vate 


ne hi s Grrete 


he could never abandon it while it 


his power to remain. 

Conrad w a prodigious favorite with 
Hans and Rudolph; and no sooner had he 
taken his seat, than they pressed close to 
him. 

- Wi ta long time it fs since you came 
to set . Conrad,” said Hans. “ There 
is the goat that you began to earve for 
me! f hed yvet—lI ean’t manage it by 


| Rudolph has not got past the 


first part of your favorite tune, for want 
of vor fo tence 
ill be no time for all 
afraid, Hans, 


swered Conrad ; “ | am off to the heights, 


h him the seeond.” 


* There wv that to 


dav, | am my man,” an- 
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and I have come to see if Rudolph will go 
with me. If we have luck, we will bring 
home a roebuck or a chamois.” 

Rudolph’s eye sparkled, and he looked 
anxiously toward his father. His mother’s 
countenance expressed some alarm. 

“It is so dangerous for a boy like Ru- 
dolph,” she began. 

p out of 
may 


“| promise you we will ke 


danger,” said Conrad; trust 


i won 
him in my care without fear.” 


* Rudolph is old enough to take care of 


himself now,”’ said his father: “ he must 
learn to handle a gun, that he may be able 
to take my place when my hand and eye 
grow less steady.” 


“Then may I take the gun, father?” 
asked Rudolph. 
was the 


* Certainly,” answer; ‘* you 


would be but a SOrry sportsman without 
your arms.” 

Rudolph ran to fetch it, and prepared 
for his expedition with a considerable de- 


l Meanwhile 


pride and pleasure. 
the conversation between the elders con- 


aree of 
tinued, 

“You have not of late been out to the 
chase, | think, Conrad,” remarked Caspar ; 
» =~You 
the keenest sportsman in the nei 
hood.” 

*“ T have had little spi 


or anything else.” returned Conrad. *“* One 


* how does it happen used to be 


rhbor- 


rit for the chase, 
chase, indeed, [ would have engaged in 
but ‘ 


with pleasure ; if was no chase for a 
for two or three either. 


re but few. = | 


single man, or 
and those who desired it w« 
would willingly have handled my gun to 
have driven these Austrians home again 
—ay, and the parsons who have brought 
them among us after them!” 

“ee it 
tempt it,” said Caspar, “even if it 
lawful to use 


would have been madness to at- 
were 
the we apons of War 1n de - 


What could we have 


and who would have helped 


fense of our faith. 
done alone 2 
, 


us? for,as you well know, they have eried 


us down for rebels as well as hereties 


If it had not 


would 


been for this, the emperor 


send 


wn 


his 


like 


have been ashamed to 


soldiers to hunt honest men d 


thieves-and murderers.” 

* Ashamed!” cried Conrad; “ there is 
You 
calls 


© ashamed to 


no shame among priests and princes ! 
think that the elector, 
himself our ruler, would 


let the 


might who 


} } 


archbishop work his will on us. 


without once Iniqull whether we are 


tigy 
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wrong or right. But, if all accounts be 
true, so long as he is undisturbed in his 
luxury and wicked pleasures, Charles Al- 
bert cares little for the condition of his 


subjects, be they Papist or heretic.” 

Caspar shook his head sorrowfully, and 
Conrad went on :—** Not a prince in Ger- 
nany has lifted up his voice for us, though | 
the injustice with which we have been | 
treated would make the very stones ery 
out in our behalf.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Caspar ; “ you forget 
the noble king of Prussia, who has re- 


pei 
were not so far away, wes 


itedly interposed in our favor. If he 


hould have one 
powerful friend in this our bitter need. 
As it is, he ean do but little for us 

* T should not have forgetten him,” said 
Conrad ; “ for he has been, and is, our only 
friend. Richt nobly does he continue to 


welcome and protect all who are forced 


away from this sad land of ours.” 
“So [ hear,” replied Caspar; “ and, if 
! am indeed compelled to quit my native 
hills, | will take advantage of his favor, 
raight to Prussia. 
aid Conrad ; * it is 


” 





nake mv way 


do, if the worst 


come, as come I think it must. 


vest thing you can 


* Then you have come to the same res- 


“7! said Conrad, with a start; and in 
: moment he added, * I tell you I will not 
‘They may tear me to pieces, before 

{ will stir from my own lawful home !” 
* O, Conrad, do not say so!” exclaimed 
Christina. “ Think of Grete? Why may | 
mt not be happy in Prussia? ‘You are 


i? 
both young and strong ; and may get vour 





bread there as well as here. Think how 


‘hed you would make her if you 
should fall a vietim to your own rashne 

Conrad paust 1 for a moment, and drew 

his hand across his eye ‘* The truth is,” 

id he, “ I cannot often think patiently of 
v 


| a 
Hien 


heing turned off my own bit of Jand, w 
was my father’s before me; but, when J] 
ean reflect calmly on the matter, I feel 
disposed to follow my sisters to America, 
where, they tell me, a stout arm and a 


willing heart are sure to make their way, 


ind where every man is free to worship 


(rod after his ov n fashion.” 
‘There is a weary width of water to 
er before you get there. is there not, 


Conrad asked Christina 


i 


‘Indeed there is.’ answered he; “it 


Vou. IV., No. 5.—GG 


lies so far away across the ocean, that 


' those who found it called it the New 


World. New enough and strange enough 


| it will seem, doubtless, to those who are 


obliged to leave this Old World to make 
their homes in it.” 
** Tow do they get to it?” asked Hans 
**Q, in a ship, to be sure.” 
“ What is a ship like, Conrad? I wish 
could see one.” 


Conrad explained as well as he could; 


— 


but neither he nor any of the party were 


very conversant with ships. The largest 
craft the Wolfgangers had ever seen were 
the fishing-boats on the Konig-see. Con- 
rad had more experience in such matters ; 
for, though his travels had not been ex- 
tended to the sea-coast, he had scen the 
Danube, and the vessels that navigate that 
river. Hans thought he should not like to 
be obliged to stay in a ship so long as 
Conrad said those must who sailed for 
America: it would be worse than confine- 
ment to the cottage during a snow-storm. 

* Tt will be well if some of us are not 
obliged to endure it who like it no better 
than you, my good little fellow,” remarked 
Conrad, in a tone so melancholy, that 
Caspar and his wife looked at him with 
faces expressive of anxious inquiry. “It 
is foolish to repeat these things, for there 
are so many tales going about every day, 
that one does not know what to believe. 
This may be false, for aught I know; but 
[ have heard that the archbishop has 
changed his tactics, and issued an order 
for every one of us to quit the country, and 
that the soldiers will sce it thoroughly 
executed.” 

At these words Christina turned very 
pale, and Caspar looked troubled, as he 
answered: “T have long seen that we 
must go, sooner or later. I only regret 
that I did not depart at the beginning of 
these troubles; then we might, perhaps, 
have taken something with us—now it is 
too late.” 

“Too late. indeed! We ean do noth- 
ing to help ourselves,” said Conrad, start- 
ingup and seizing his gun; “ so do not let 
us sit brooding over anticipated evils which 
we can do nothing to avert. Come, Ru- 
dolph, let us go. We shall forget priests 
and soldiers better in the free air of the 
mountains than cooped up within these 
four walls of yours.” 

Rudolph had been ready for some time. 
and would have been more impatient to be 
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off if the 


other subj Ct. 


conversation had been on any 
As it was, he stood so in- 
tently listening, that he almost forgot the 
But the 


isure soon overeame that of 


purposed expe dition. sense of 


preset nit pi 


future and uneertain evil; and, with a 


light step and cheerful countenance, he left 
tuge by the side of Conrad. 
Conrad, 


strode al 


the col 
too, grew more cheerful as he 
mg. It was a bright, clear, brac- 
ing morning, although somewhat cool at 
that the 
vere too much accustomed to the keenness 
of the air 


the chill of an autumn morning any incon- 


early hour; but 


in that elevated region to feel 


vetnenee, 


As they proceeded, eve ry trace 
of care vanished from Rudolph’s counten- 


ance. With boyish pleasure he pointed 


out to his conipanion everything that amu- 


ed him on the way; and, as is common 


when people 
‘ | pl 


prospect, objects of amusement were very 


have a day of pleasure in 


frequent. 
= Look, Con 


ot 


rad,” said he, as they came 
the beautiful lake ealled the 
* how looks 


and how steep the shores 


In Siyvht 


hKonig-see, green the water 


this morning! 


tI 


hould not 


are like to be on the lake 
when ‘ts waters are dashing as I’ve seen 
hem soiunetimes ; should you, Conrad 2 


* You'd have 


you were, 


vour life 


; “there 


little chanee of 
! 


returned Conrad 
ire but few places where a boat can land on 


he Konig-see, 


or a swimmer, either, un- 
ess, like a spider, he can walk up a per- 


wall. 


vho have been 


pendicular I’ve been told by those 


i 
in Switzerland, that it’s 


Lake of Uri; and that Tell 


never have jumped ashore 


Vyorse than the 


ld 


Lonig-see, 


IMmseil cou 
mm the 
‘Tell! who was Tell 2?” Rudol; hasked ; 
and now he hoped for a story, Conrad had 
Ile 


had met with so many peo- 


Stories, 


} 


SO MAny had been such a 


traveler, an 
ple who had traveled further than he, that 


store ol 


anecdotes was inexhaustible. 


his 
Chis time he had a tale which he told with 


much animation, for he felt at that moment 


isif he envied Tell the power of avenging 


us country by a single blow His voung 
‘ommpanion caught his enthusiasm, and 


he 


] 
rnal objects, 


stened so earnestly, that had neither 


eyes nor ears for exte Sud- 
lenly Conrad stoppe d. and pointed to what 
ot 

| 


un-shot from the place where they 


to be a mass dark stone, a 


ippeare d 
stood. 


here sat a magnificent vulture, so closely 


resembling the rock in the color of 


Its 
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plumage thit an inexperienced eye might 


easily pave overlooked it. It was one of 
the species known by the name of the 
lammergeyer of the Alps. Conrad raised 


his gun, but yielding to Rudolph’s petition- 


ing look, he nodded, and left the noble 
prey to his young companion. The boy's 
heart beat as he took his aim. His 


intended victim seemed less disturbed than 


| he did, for, as soon as the shot was fired, 


mountaineers | 


it spread its enormous pinions, and, utter- 
ing its peculiar ery, rose slowly and majes- 


tically into the air, as if disdaining the 


| appearance of flight. 


* Why did you not bring him down as 
he rose 2?” asked Rudolph, a little vexed at 
his failure. 

* Let him go this 


time,” answered Con- 


rad; “he is a noble fellow, and if it were 
not that he kills the 
the kids, he would not be worth powder 
But don’t be 


you'll de better next time! 


game and carries off 


and shot. downeast, Ru- 
dolph ; 

Rudolph was more succes ssful before the 
day was over; and when they had brought 
fine wild goat, and some 


down a young 


came, the 


v began to think of turn- 
had 


had 


a heavy 


small r 
their 


attained a 


Inge faces homeward. They 
considerable he ight, and 


now along waik before them, with 


load: so, before commencing it they sat 


down to refresh themselves with the pro- 
visions they had brought with them. 
Iligh as they were, the Alps seemed as 
far above them as ever but they were 


of 


to see dark specks moving he 


near enough to some snowy slopes 
and there 
onthe white surface. 


* See, Conrad.” said Rudolj h, *Jook at 


the chamvis vonder! Ll wish we were 
among them; don’t you?” 

* Ay, lad; and we will have one or two 
some day soon. I hoped we might have 


eome aeross a he rd to-day, but we have 
missed them.” 
“They sa 


vy, continued Rudolph, * that 


it does not do to follow the chamois too 
high—that there is danger in it; is that 
true?” 

* Yes, true enough; and more danger 


than there is in chasms and glaciers. If 


a hunter is too bold. he may chance to see 
what would make the steadiest head grow 
cviddy.” 

Rudolph trembled.‘ iluve you eve 


seen anything, Conrad 2?” asked 
. No. | ennnot say | have,” 


“but | known 


he. 
was the an- 


have those who 


swer;: 
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have. [I knew a man well, whose own 


cousin came to his death through ventur- 
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a while he said, “ Do you think it is quite 


ing where the spirits suffer nothing mortal | 
| know those who found the poor fellow, 


to meddle with the wild herd.” 

“QO, do tell me about it,” said Rudolph, 
whose eyes opened with awe and curi- 
osity. 

“ Well, you see, he was a bold hunter 


from his very childhood. Kven when a 


little fellow, when his mother would fain 
| rad; “no man could have had such a fall, 


have kept him at home to mind the lambs, 


he would go out with his father after the | 


chamois ; 


noted all over the country as the boldest | 


hunter inthe land. Heseldom started his 


and when he grew up he was | 


| 


true, Conrad ?”’ 


“True! to be sure it is! I tell you | 


| and earried him home to his heart-broken 


mother.” 

Rudolph sighed. ‘ Was he killed on 
the spot, think you?” asked he, after a 
short pause. 

‘“* He must have been,” answered Con- 
without immediate destruction.” 

Another pause, and then Rudolph said, 
somewhat thoughtfully—* But how could 


| he relate what had happened to him when 


game without bringing it down: he could | 


spring like a chamois himself ; and was so | 


skillful a marksman, that the poor beast 
had small chance of escape when once 
within range of his rifle. 
pursuing a fine young buck, and a weary 
led than 


yawning gulf and sleep precipice. 


chase it him, over more 
At 
last, when he thought he had the creature 
sate, it serambled up a nearly perpendicu- 
lar rock, and after standing for a moment 
on the snow above his head, as if in mock- 
ery, disappeared. 
and when he 
had there 


stood, was no chamois, but 


* But what,” asked Rudolph, eagerly— 
‘what was there 2?” 

“A fearful figure, lofty as a mountain, 
and wearing a pointed crown of glittering 
now. Its eyes shone like crystal; and 
when it spoke (for it did speak) its voice 
was like the thunder of the avalanche.” 

“What did it say?’ demanded Ru- 
dolph. 

“7 know not what words it used—per- 
man does, save he who heard 


naps 


no 


them; but it gave him to understand that 
the herds on those heights were under his 


protection, and that mortal huntsman must 


I 


be content with the game below. 


low 


Poor 
fe] ' he paid dearly for his presumption ; 
for he fell, and was dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. Some say that fright at the 
sudden appearances of the specter threw 
him off his balance ; but it is more proba- 

that the spirit, enraged at his boldness, 
took a terrible revenge by hurling him 
down the precipice.” 

Rudolph shuddered as he looked around. 
He almost expected to see the mountain 
rlaring at him from one of the tall 
After 


spirit 


cliffs by which: he was surrounded. 


One day he was | 


one | 


he was quite dead 2?” 

Conrad was a little embarrassed; he 
had never thought of that before. “O! J 
don’t know, I’m sure,” he replied ; * but 
it’s true, as everybody knows ; there lay 
the poor fellow’s body, and that was proof 
enough for anything.” 

Rudolph’s doubts vanished before such 


E ; : 
| incontrovertible evidence, and with a heart 


He climbed after it; 
reached the spot where it | 


| 


full of pity for the luckless hunter, and 
awe of the mysterious being who had 
proved so formidable an enemy, he pre- 
pared for the walk homeward. 

He was heartily tired when he reached 
the cottage; but his fatigue vanished when, 
seated by the fire, he began to tell the 
story of the day’s adventures. Conrad 
was easily persuaded to stay all night; he 
was not very busy at home, and the next 
day he would assist Caspar in getting in 
his crop of rye. He promised Hans to 
find half an hour before he left to help him 
with his work, and begin something else 
for him, that he might have plenty of em- 
ployment for the winter. Indeed they 
might as well have a look at it that night, 


| for it seemed as if Rudolph would be some 


time before he had sufficiently disburdened 
himself of his budget of news to be ready 
to betake himself to repose. So, while 
Rudolph talked and his father listened, 
Conrad cut away at a little wooden repre- 
sentation of some animal with horns, which 
might have been styled chamois, stag, or 
the resemblance 
various tribes. 


goat, so general was 
which it to 
The attention of Hans was divided be- 
tween the progress of his work and his 
Thus occupied, no 


bore those 


brother’s anecdotes. 
one thought Christina long in preparing 
supper, but, as soon as it was eaten, they 
began to feel that they were very tired, 
and one by one dropped off to bed. 
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They could not have had a day more | 


favorable for housing the little crop than 
the one that dawned upon them the next 
morning. Everything looked so bright 
and cheerful, that it was impossible to 
h urbor al 


par and his wife set about the labor of the 


ny fears or misgivings, and Cas- 


vith something of their old cheerful- 
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we will not flee like thieves and robbers ; 
we are honest men, laboring peacefully for 
our dayly bread; on them be the curse, if 
they molest us.” 

started from the into 
which the apparition of the soldiers had 


Conrad stupor 
thrown him, and muttered something about 
going to fetch his gun. But Caspar seized 
his arm. ‘“ Do not be so mad as to at- 
tempt resistance,” said he; ‘* what ean 
you do single handed? Opposition will 
only exasperate our enemies, and bring 


upon us and all who are dear to us an in- 


| . . s 
crease of suffering. 


and promised to be rational, and not 


ness, While the lads, who considered this 
is a kind of gala-day, gaimboled about 
lke two young colts. But there was 
plenty for every one to do. There had 
not been such a heavy crop for many 
years, uid they were all required to set 
steadily to work; even little Hans was 
quite a man of business. 

Getting in the harvest is, perhaps, th 


most cheerful of the husbandman’s yearly 


tusks. ‘The many risks to which the crop 
is subject ure over, and the reward of his 
days of toil issately inhishands. Cheerily 


passe i the morning hours in Caspar’s rye- 
field, 


set to Work 
} 


the noonday repast, they 
ish- 


and, afte 


again with the hope of fin 


ing before sunset. But their operations 
met with a terrible interruption. The 
first hour of the afternoon was scarcely 
CX] . When an exclamation froin one of 
the be made Caspar and his companions 
Suspe their labors. Looking up, they 


saw a sight which caused the imple ments 


to drop trom their hands, and the blood to 
ir hearts, leaving them 


Yes! 


» long looked for, so long dreaded, 


! ‘ . — 4 
L motloniess as statues. the 


was come at last! ‘hose were no ordin- 


ary visitors who were now threading the 
hiitl juented | ith which led to Cas- 
pul ive ‘They were regular, well- 
appointed soldiers, who bright) arms 
glittered in the autumn sun, as they ap- 
pe occasionally through the trees, or 
betw i the masses of rock, by which the 


view trom the rye-field was obstructed. 





There was no doubt about their offiee 
or t rrand; all that remained to be 
p : 
taoug ol w how to meet or how to 
avoid the visit. Of the latter alternative 
ther s no rational hope, but Christina 
c! the idea of if with desperation. 
fly !°? said she; “ let us hide our 
sclve nu the mountains! we had better | 
irve with cold and hunger, than fall into 
thle hands of the tyrants!” 
Vhere ean we fly?” returned her 
I ‘ s 1] le 2A He { 
sband we shall only escape now to 
be h d from our hiding-places like wild 
beast Ne, we have done no wrong, and 


Conrad knew that his friend was right, 
make 
He 


gave up the idea of fetching his arms, but 


matters worse by useless resistance. 


clutched the reaping-hook tighter, inward- 
ly resolving to make good use of that, 
should any attempt be made to deprive 
him of personal liberty. 

Caspar, who had now completely re- 


; covered his self-possession, called upon 


his terrified wife and children to preceed 


with their employment, and, if possible, to 


| exhibit no trepidation of manner which 


might be construed into a sigih of conscious 
} 


guilt. "They ebeyed to the best of their 
power, but, as may easily be imagined, 


made little progress li their task. 
Meanwhile the band which had exeited 


lt the 


tage, When some of 


their alarm drew near. passed 


empty and silent cot 
the number descried the objects of thei 
in the field, and thither their 
march was immediately di This 
body of men was principally composed of 


search busy 


rected. 


imperial soldiers, a tew mounted, the rest 
by the side of the officer at the 
head of the troop rode two men, whose 


on toot. 


peace ful garb bore a marked contrast to 
the of 


eccl Slastics, 


martial trappings the soldiery. 
One of 


a countenance as stern and commiand- 


These were them 


had 
ing as that of any Warrior in the train, and 


from his dress and manner appeared to be 
i dignitary of the Church; the other was 
clad in the ordinary garb of a monk, and 
the large 


ually concealed his features from obst 


cow! drawn over his head efleet- 


rva- 


tion, 
As the party approached, Caspar and 
Conrad turned, the 


and greeted » cluefs in 


a firm and manly, but respectful manner. 
“Ts not your name Wollfganger?” de- 
1 | 


manded the officer who headed the troop, 


addressing Caspai 
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He received an answer in the aflirma- 
tive. 

“« And you are a member of a confedera- 
tion calling itself the Salzbund 2” 

Wolfganger paused for a moment; 
Christina seemed about to interpose, but 
her husband signed to her to be silent, and 
replied with a firm voice that he was a 
member of the confederation. 

“And here is another of them,” 
claimed one of the party, who was a na- 
tive of the district, and had recognized 
“ Conrad Birnstein has made no 


€x- 


Conrad. 
secret of his opinions respecting our holy 
Church for many a day.” 

Conrad did not speak—he dared not 
trust himself to do so. Ie stood erect, 
with the air of a man who has braced him- 
self up to endurance. 

His silence was received as an acknowl- 
edoment of guilt, and the officer thus ad- 
dressed him and his companions :—* Mis- 
guided people, it is my duty to declare to 
you the pleasure of the emperor. It is 
his will that you immediately comply with 
the orders of the archbishop, and quit the 
country without delay. 
my men waits to see you to the frontier.” 

“Tt is hard for men who have done no 
wrong to be driven from house and home, 
with no means of getting their bread,” 
said Caspar. 

“Hard!” interposed the Churchman. 
“Rather than pronounce your sentence 
hard, you should be ready to kneel down 


and return thanks for such unheard-of 
lenity! Instead of the stake and the fag- 
ot, (fit recompense for your obstinate 


heresies,) you are condemned to the mild- 
er chastisement of banishment. And the 
clemency of the Church does not end here 
and for- 
Reeant, even now—now at the 


—she still offers reconciliation 
giveness. 
eleventh hour—and I give you her bless- 
ing and her peace.” 

Caspar’s whole frame trembled ; he felt 
his wife’s eyes fixed on him, anxiously, 
if not imploringly ; he saw his boys, pale 
with terror by his side: and who ean 
wonder if for a moment he hesitated 2 
Sut the indignant exclamation of Conrad 
it the proposal recalled him to the recol- 
of his oath. “TI dare not deny 
what IT believe to be God’s truth,” he re- 
plied, in a low but steady voice; and 
(hristina sank down in despair and terror 


leet ion 


on the sheaf beside which she stood. 
“Then your blood be upon your own 


A detachment of 


| heads,” 
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* said the Churchman, and turning 
away, he made room for the soldiers, who 
immediately surrounded the peasants, and 
ordered them to begin their march. 

“We shall surely be allowed to go 
home, and make some preparation for our 
journey,” said Caspar; ‘at least allow 
us to fetch our coats.” For they had not 
their upper garments on, having left them 
in the house, that they might be less en- 
cumbered in their labors. 

‘You must not be so nice, 


or) 


returned 
one of the soldiers, roughly ; “it is no 
slight thing to have escaped burning. 
You may put up with the loss of a coat, 
when your lives are saved only by a hair’s- 
breadth.” 

* You would not send a woman forth 
without a cloak to eover her from the 
cold and rain,” remonstrated Conrad, as 
ealmly as he was able, for he could 
searcely keep down the rage which burned 
within him. 

“© You'll be warm enough when you join 
your master, Luther, down below yonder,” 
returned one of the soldiers, with a laugh, 
and his brutal jest was received with ap- 
plause and merriment by his comrades. 

* Come, mistress, we must be moving,” 
said another; “we are losing time, and 
we have plenty of this kind of work on 
our hands just now.” 

“There is one who clothes the lily, 
and eares for the sparrow,” muttered 
Wolfganger, and taking his wife’s arm to 
support her tottering steps, he prepared 
to obey. ‘Come, lads, take each other 
by the hand, and follow your mother and 
me. Let meet our affliction with 
patience, and thank God that he has sent 
it to us while we are all together to help 
one another to bear it.” 

Their conductors hesitated. ‘* No, no,” 
said one, * that will searcely be our order 
And they looked to- 
further 


us 


of march, I faney.” 
their leaders, to ask for 
orders. 

The heads of the party were at that 
moment engaged in consultation. The 
humbler ecclesiastic had heard what passed 
between the peasants and the soldiers, 
and he now begged of the commanding 
officer that the petition of the former 
might be granted. After some little de- 
mur, on the ground of such an indulgence 


W ard 


causing unnecessary delay, the request 


was acceded to, and orders were given 
for conveying the party to the house, and 
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allowing them to take their usual articles 
The 


man to whom these commands were inti- 


of clothing and some provisions. 


mated looked surprised, but bowed, and 
asked whether the boys were to accom- 
their “QO no! certainly 


pany parents. 


not,” was the answer ; “at least I suppose 
the Church does not consider these boys 
! 


too old to be taken under her care.” 

forbid !”’ the Churchman : 
Church does not condemn the inno- 
The 


children remain behind; they may yet 


* God said 
” tie 


cent lambs with the polluted goats! 


become worthy members of the true com- 
munion, and learn to pray for their erring 
pare! . 

W he 
the pe 
parents or children could believe that they 


u this decision was intimated to 





ists, it Was some time before either 


heard aright; and the scene that ensued, 


when they did fully comprehend 


At 
Christina sprung almost fiercely toward 
children, declaring that death alone 


h 
| The next 


should 


situation, baffles description. first 


part her from them. 


id 


mom she fell, weeping and wringing 
her hands, at the feet of those who had 
pronounced the bitter sentence, praying 
for mercy But a stern command to has- 
ten her parting embraces, was the only 
inswer to her entreaties. ‘The unhappy 
pare held the boys in a convulsive em- 


the 
that they did not hear or attend 


brace, and were so absorbed in 


misery, 
to 
to ret 


the permission which was granted them 
urn to the cottage and provide them- 
es with a few necessaries for 
journey. 
Fortunately Conrad was more self-pos- 
ssed, or they might have lost the chance 
of obtaining this slight mitigation of their 


ufferings. 


He followed the compassion- 
had to 


this order executed. Some of the soldiers 
] 


who undertaken see 


ate priest, 


accompanied them, the rest stood waiting 
near the afflicted group, for, rude as the \ 
were, they seemed for a few moments 


awed into patience by a scene of suffering 


so intense, 


Conrad was allowed short for 


time 
making his selection from the household 
he l 


goods, and when returned with the 
articles of wearir 


TOO! 
Most nece ssary iy appare | 
which he had been able to find, and a loaf 


or two of rye-bread, the soldiers intimated 


to the parents and children that they 
must part. 
“QO no, no!” cried the heart-broken 


their | 


| obedienee, though 
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will 
we not, husband? but do not tear us from 


oO 
=? 


mother ; “ we will promise anythin 


; our children!” 


There is no telling how Caspar’s con- 
stancy might have stood this new tempt- 
ation, had he not been spared the trial. 
The chiefs of the party had disappeared, 
and the soldiers received this speech of 
re No, no!” 


cried they, “you do n't slip through our 


Christina with a brutal laugh. 
fingers in that way; it is too late to talk 
of recanting now.” 

* Father will not reeant,” said Rudolph, 
stoutly, drying his eyes, and ehecking his 


sobs, while his color rose with indignation ; 


| “* you shall tear us in pieces first!” 


their 






“* Hey-day !” one of the sol- 
diers, “the holy rs will have some 
trouble with that sprig, or I’m mis- 
taken?” 

* A well-broken colt is no worse for 2 


} 


bit of spirit to begin witl remarkes 


ao 
another. 


* Tle ‘ll be 


a good son of the Chureh 


yet, under proper management,” said a 
third. 

At these remarks, uttered in the most 
insulting tone, Rudolph’s indignation ros 


to the hiohe st piteh, and he was about to 
but 


mother, and he eould think of nothing 


reply, his eye fell on his weeping 


} 
Dut 


her. He restrained his tears for her sake 


—‘*() mother, mother,” he eried, “* do not 
God 
a 


you too. 


weep! will take care of us and of 


“Bless thee, my brave boy!” said his 
fathe r, “he will! And li 
added he, taking the sobbing Hans 


sten, Rudolph,” 
ore ntly 
acing him in his 


must be 


», and pl 


“vou 


from his poor wif 


brother’s arms; father, 


mother—all to him.’ 


Rudolph raised his eyes to his father’s, 


almost proud of the charge, even in that 
moment of agony, and his look promised 


could not 


he 


clung 


speak. 
Once more he round his father’s 


neck, then he felt his arm seized, he heard 


a wild ery from his mother, he turned 
giddy, and was for some minutes un- 
conscious of What was passing around him, 
When he recovered his recollection, they 
were vone ’ , 

Yes! they were indeed gone! and the 
boys were so engrossed by that one 
thought, whieh had in it so much of sor- 
row, that they looked on almost with in- 
difference while a scene was acted before 


their eyes which at any oth 


would 


itilt 























have filled them with indignation and dis- 
They saw the cottage plundered 


tress. 
of everything which was of the slightest 
value, and the spoil divided without cere- 
mony among the soldiers, 

The work of destruction was soon ac- 
complished. The horses of the soldiers 
were loaded with all that could be plunder- 
ed, and the whole party were soon in order 
for marching. 

** Fire the hut,” suggested one, as they 
prepared to leave the dismantled abode ; 
** smoke and flame will be a warning to the 
heretics, and teach them to amend their 
ways.” 

The proposal was received with a shout, 
and, without regard to the expostulations 
of the ecclesiastic, who had been left in 
of the children, instantly 
earried into effect. Hans and Rudolph 
covered their faces, as they beheld the 
house which had sheltered them all their 
lives enveloped in devouring flames. But 
they soon lost sight of the mournful spee- 


charge was 


tacle. It was growing late, and, as it was 
the intention of the party to convey the 
children to the little town of Berehtesgaden 
tor the night, they hastened their depart- 
ure. ‘The boys were each taken up by a 
soldier, placed before him on his horse, 
and quickly borne, with heavy hearts and 
streaming eyes, far from the home of their 
infancy. 
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THE STUDENT. 
‘Tornine oer the thumb-worn book 
Sat a student in his chair ; 
Dim his eye, and wan his look; 
On h 
Where 
Haste ! 


is brow the lines of care, 
*t were 
for immortality. 


sad so soon to see, 


O’er the old historic page, 
In the d 

Through the world’s primeval age, 
Tired memory hurried fast, 

From that sentence never free, 


Haste! for immortality. 


irk, mysterious past, 


Language, with her hundred tongue, 
Ever babbling in his ear, 
Through his soul the message rung, 
Life-long work awaits you here: 
Give the hours unmarr’d to me; 
Haste! for immortality. 


In the desk, or capitol, 
In the work-shop or the mine, 
Of sternest wrestlings life is full; 


Bursts there oft from souls divine, 
The mournful, agonizing plea, 
Haste! for immortality. 


TREAD LIGHTLY. 


| 
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In the liquid songs of love 
tises still the pale youth's ery, 
As when some forsaken dove 
Breathes her moanings to the sky; 
Thrilling though love’s raptures be, 
Haste! for immortality. 


Write a deathless sentence! w rite, 
Write! though no reward it bring; 
Weary day, and weary night, 
Somber sadness o’er him fling, 
Clouding all his youthful glee, 
Haste! for immortality. 


Brave a proud world’s silly scorn! 
First, it always spurns the great; 
From its frowns resolves are born, 
Bringing triumph, though too late. 
Fame imay yet encourage thee, 
Haste! for immortality. 
Near the weary couch of pain 
Watch’d the student’s angel wife, 
To allay his throbbing brain, 
Still to stay that precious life ; 
Vainly all—tor soon did he 
Haste to immortality. L. W. P. 
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AD LIGHTLY. 


BY AN 


LF 
TRE 
ARTIST. 


Treap lightly, tread light o’er the teeming 
ground ; 
For at every step you take 
More beauty you crush in your heedless round, 
Than your puny arm can make. 
The simplest blade, or the humblest flower, 
Which adorns your mother earth, 
As far transcends your boasted power 
As the Hand that gave it birth. 


Some beautiful rose should an angel bring, 
That bloom’d erst in Eden’s bower, 

You would treasure it long as a sacred thing, 
And gaze on it many an hour, 


And knowest thou not that each lovely form 
Was made by the same great Hand? 
The Being that frowns from the brow of the 
storm, 
Seatters dew-drops and flowers o’er the land. 


Then thoughtfully gaze on each fragrant gem 
That adorns the verdant sod; 

Tread lightly, and crush not the tenderest stem, 
Nor mar the fair works of God. 


Tread lightly and humbly, for earth has 


| naught 


You should pass with a careless eye ; 
Remember, vain man, what cost God a thought, 
You may not pass heedlessly by. 


| Tread lightly, nor dream that the glories 
divine 
Are confined to the heavens above 3 
Around and beneath us his attributes shine, 
Proclaiming, * Jehovah is love.” 
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THE SCHOOLMEN AND THEIR LABOR. 


HE end of the twelfth century was 

also the terminus of that thickest 
darkness which had traveled over the in- 
tellectual world. A long night of igno- 
rance and barbarism was about to pass 
away. Its fearful gloom had rested sul- 
lenly and almost hopelessly on the human 
id in 





mind. Superstition and bigotry, hand in 
hand, like ghostly specters, stalked abroad 
through the whole earth. <A universal 
paralysis had seized on mankind, even par- 
alyzing every thought of energetic action 
or advancement. The first glimmerings 
of li 
furnishes us, are seen in some successt{ul 


tht with which the historic page 
struggles toward political amelioration. 
The inhabitants of the cities demanded and 
obtained personal freedom and municipal 
jurisdiction. Their aspirations after civil 
liberty and political power, thus enkindled, 
were soon gratified; as the sovereigns 
wisely discerned that such an order in 
the state would do much to supply the 


exigencies of the crown and re 


encroachments of the nobl r en- 
frane} It O} ned the way f th 
bolit of villainage, and in the most en- 
liel ened countries the odious lames ol 
master and slave went into desuetude. 
An advance was soon made toward a 
more regular administration of justice. 
The trial by ordeal and by duel was 


abolished in most countries before the 


close of the thirteenth century, and various 
attempts were made to restrain the prae 


tice of privat war. 
Still ho effectual progre > towa dl ail 








intellectual renovation was discernible, 
till the diseove ry of a copy ot nian’s 
Pandeets, at Ain Iphi, in Italy 0 

had too little taste to relish the beauty of 


the Roman classics, but immediately per- 
ceived the merit of a system of laws in 
which all the points most interesting to 


mankind were settled with precision, 


discernment, and equity. The Justinian 

code was udic d Ww th « ivern “ nd p O- 

fessors of civil law were appointed to 
P} 


teach this new science in most countries 
of Kurope. Here was the first grand 
impulse which awoke the slumbering in- 
tellect of Europe. The study of law had a 
large influence upon letters. ~ The knowl- 


edge of a variety of sciences became 


necessary, in order to expound with judg- 


everywhere a 


ment the civil code ; and the same passion 
which made men pursue juridical science 


| with so much ardor, made them anxious 
to excel in every branch of literature. 
Colleges and universities were founded; a 
re 


gular course of studies was planned, and 

a regular set of professors established. 
But unhappily a false taste infected 

all these schools. The schoolmen derived 





eir principles of science from foreign 
sources, and instead of improving them by 
thorough study and critical comparisons, or 
|} enriching them by new discoveries, they 
| yielded to them a servile obedience and 

blind adoration. From the Greeks they 


took their theology, and from the Arabs 


| their philosophy. ‘The one had been ren- 


dered a system of metaphysical refinement 


and endless controversy, and to the other 
had been communicated a spirit of meta- 
hysical and frivolous subtlety. Thus the 
le system of the schoolmen rested on 
the Aristotelian ba 


by age and unfaithful usage. In this erude 


s, already corrupted 


state of learning a multitude of sects 








! ] ] 
rang up, and the endless discussions 
, - 

ising between the respe champions, 
together with the religio ad political 

. i 
lluence hey Cle l, furni hi 
the chief f ic writings 

hat rey of thought is 





isplayed in the works of the 


hinecot . 
yretend to deny. 


choolmen, no one will 


\! 


as, and Duns Scotus were very 


elard, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquin- 
giants in 
intellect. But that such mighty powers 


uld have been devoted to puerile ques- 





nd modes of dispute admitting of no 
termination and producing no conviction, 

forth the indignation of learned 
men in all the subsequent ages. They 


could write ummense folio volumes on such 
‘whether the idea we form 


of a horss same as the hors elf. 


Thomas Aqu 





inas has furnished us with 


evidences of his splendid genius in three 
hundred and lifiy-¢ ht articles on angels ; 

treating of their nature, orders, habits, 
and off , if he himself had been an 
old ( Xp I ( | i hye R ont worihily 





of the * Angelie 
Learned and powerful dis- 
enned on “the number of 
angels which might dance on the point ot 
a very fine needle without jostling one 
another.””. Much ink was shed on “ the 
color of the Virgin Mary’s hair *—enough, 


indeed, to have determined that matter, 
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had she been a common mortal! 


These, | 


it is true, are only the extreme absurdities | 


of which these philosophers were guilty ; 
but their most important works are now 
nearly unknown; and the undisturbed 
dust of ages has aceumulated upon their 
volumes in all the greatlibraries of Kurope. 
mountains of rubbish we 


among 


dut 
sometimes find particles of gold, and in 
interminable heaps of chaff are frequently 
seeds which contain the germs of a future 
luxuriant | 
of the value of scholastic literature by any 
particular amount of knowledge displayed 
In 1t, nor by the number of new scientific 
principles involved or implied. ‘These 
fuir criterions in an age when 


larvest. 


would be 
the intellect had been allowed unfettered 
action, and the march of mind had been 


free from interposing obstacles. But such 
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ciations and anathemas of priestly bigotry 
and papal intolerance. Yet these same 
impediments, paradoxical though it may 
seem, ultimately contributed in no small 
degree to the growth of mental power. 


| The inquisitive and nicely discriminating 


| 


We are not to judge | 


spirit of the philosophers was preparing 
the human intellect for that mighty action 


which, in due season, was put forth with 


such glorious results. ‘The newly awak- 
ened spirit of the world extended its in- 
astonishing rapidity, _ till 


and tens of thousands of stu- 


fluence with 


thousands 


dents flocked to the universities of Paris, 


and Bologna, and Oxford. The mind, by 
a continual struggle with the shadowy 
beings that people the realms of meta- 


physics, gathered strength to attack those 


| more practical theories which can be 


was not the character of the times of which 


we now speak. ‘The great founders of 


the schools had laid down the Peripatetic 


system as the immutable basis of the | 
whole structure of philosophy. A corrupt 
Church, exercising a despotic sway, not 
only over the consciences, but also over 
the minds of men, forbade the free discus- 
sion of all those great questions upon 
which the decisions of an ignorant and 


ligoted hierarchy had been pronounced 
infallible ; and brought all its enginery to 
lie lorlous awakening of in- 


iv against the g 


] 
Leiect, a 


darkness of the 


s if to haul it back again into the 
past and bring it under the 


untauins of barbarous 


lik 
Nor c 


to the practical elevation and improvement 


superstition, 
1] 
ould 


attention be profitably directed 


as 
[he masses were grossly 


of sock ty. 
ignorant, and there was no medium through 


1 +t} 


which they could be reached. Language 


Was in a transition state, and the barbarous 
Teutonic dialeets mingling with the Latin 
had only arrived at a condition of hopeless 
jargon, which had nowhere been reduced 
toa syste Kurope in the pre- 


written mM. 


ceding ages had possessed no literature ; 


tnd the new creation of which the school- 
men Were laying the foundations, had no 


ineans to communicate itself except in the 





I 
Latin language. 
[iffectually debarred by these obstacles 
from ig forth to establish a pure and 
ig literature, they were compelled 
4 ‘ise their talents and consume 


uergies on impractical abstractions 


mciiuphysical speculations, which, by 


very. subtilties, escaped the denun- 


established only by inductive reasoning. 
It was a species of * intellectual gymnas- 
tics,” by which the soul acquired the 
power so long wanting, but so needful. 
At the close of the fourteenth century, 
the ever-rising surges of spiritual power 
had impulse 
which could no 


Tyrannical edicts failed to cheek it; the 


acquired an accumulated 


longer be restrained. 


| 
cold conservatism which dares not step 


from the line of established precedents 


was routed again and again. Poets, and 


orators, and philosophers began to act in 
| accordance with the dictates of humanity 


The prophetic voices of a 
religious heard in the 
hamlets of Ingland and the woods of 
Boheinia. Still the glowing stream swept 
on for another hundred years ; when, as if 


and reason. 


renovation were 


a master spirit were riding on the storm 
and directing its course, it rushed with 
overwhelming force the 
barriers obstructing its progress, and the 


on formidable 
clarion notes of the Reformation, sounding 
forth from the very center of civilization, 
declared that the minds and consciences 
of men were in their own keeping. 

The chief restraints being overcome, 
the mind brought sull more 
powerful aids to its advancement. Print- 
ing and other new inventions furnished 


forward 


unprecedented facilities for the spread of 
knowledge. The intellect, elevated to a 
superior height, hesitated 
examine that great system on which its 
and Bacon's 


no longer to 
philosophy was founded ; 
genius completed the demolition of the cor- 
rupted Aristotelian basis. ‘Thus national 
character, which is at first the cause and 
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in turn the effect of the current literature, 
became gradually changed, resulting in 
more liberal forms of government, a more 
elevated philosophy, and a purer system 


of relicion. From the time of the school- 


men the world’s literature has advanced, 
mingled with the genial spirit of Chris- 
tianity, till h } 


ind in hand they are moving 
forward to the accomplishment « 


fa glo- 
the 


rious destiny —the redemption of 


world from an abject sensuality to a higher 
and holier condition. 


+o ++ 


MOZART, AND HIS REQUIEM. 
during the 


& Wis 
Zauhertlote 


composit ion of the 


that the eruption of those 


sympioms which portend decay of the 
vital powers, and a general breaking up 


of the constitution, first appeared, As 


interested in his work, and 


usual, he grew 
wrote by day and night; but not for- 
merly, with impunity. Ife sank over this 


composition into frequent swoons, in which 


before 
His health suf- 


he remained for several .minutes 


consciousness returned. 


fered so much, that in the month of June 
(1791) h ispended for a time his labors 
on £ My n ma l sho t @x- 
es nl Bad l Mhe re hie produced 
his A rerum corpus, a strain of such 
ealm but exalted religious fecling as may 
well int et his sensations In sickness 


and solitude. The Za 


as finished in July, 


cherflate is entered 


inh s italowue though 


it w not performed till the 30th of Sep- 
tember, after the composer's return from 
Prag Phat it was not quite finished, 
howeve that time, but submitted to 





Vi . itions and additions, which 
rt ' | Z ue. fl é. La Clemenzad 
Tele, and the Requiem, cotemporaneous 
) th ht, will presently appear. 
And now comes one of the most eurt- 
ous t his lite Karly in August, 
thie was one day s rpl sed by 
the ¢ f trang who brought 
him | Without anv signature, the 
purport of whieh was to ingt whethe 
we would ke the composition of 
requ 1 b what tune he could be re idy 
\\ ! | price The unkno vn eX- 
pre L himself on thy oecasion in a man- 
ney s 5 ( i S it Was mysterious 
Moz ) neve stomed to 
( un iking without con 
| ‘ leat | tu he r thre a] y 
la P is mad » him lili hat 
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he should much like to try his hand in a 


| work of that character, as the elevated and 


the pathetic in Chureh music was his fa- 
vorite style. She advised him to accept 
the engagement ; and he aeeordingly wrote 
an answer, stating his terms for the com- 
position, excusing himself from naming 
the precise time of its completion, but de- 
where it should be sent 


siring to know 


when finished. In a few days the mes- 
senger returned, paid twenty-five ducats, 
half the price required, in advance, and 


informed the composer that as his de- 





mand was so moderate he might expect a 


considerable present on the completing 


he seore. He was to follow the bent of 


his own genius in the work, but to give 
to discover who em- 
ployed him, as it would be in vain. On 
ll into 


himself no trouble 


the de parture of the stranger he fi 
a profound reverie ; then, suddenly calling 
write 
before his 


began to 
far, 


by the commis- 


for pen, ink, and paper, 
He had not | 


progress was nite 


roce ede d 


rrupter 
to compose an opera for the 


Manpe or Le opold, at Pracue. 


sion eorona- 


tion of the 


The subject proposed by the council of 
the Bohemian nobility was La Clemenza d 
Tito The whole idea of this opera secems 


io have been unreasonably deferred, and 


the work was now to be completed on an 
Sbout the Tkth of August 
azecompanied by h 

pil Sussmayer: he 


emergency. 
he set off for Prague 


! 


wile, and his pu com- 


meneed the eomposition in his traveling 


carriage, and finished it at Prague in eigh- 


teen days. Tle earried with him a number 


of little sh on which he 


ps of ruled paper, 


noted various subyects to be afterward am- 
plified. Such was the nature of his trav- 
eling labors, now, from the great diversion 
of his) th h unusually necessary as 


an aid to memory. The unaccompanied 


recitative, isto say the di tlogue mere- 


ly accompanied by a pianoforte, wi 


committed to Sussmavyer 


s wholly 


id his wife were 
ive for Pracue, 


! brought th 


Just as Mozart an enter- 


their traveling 





ing 


the stranger who h com- 
mission for 1] equiem suddenly re ip- 
peared ILow will the requiem proceed 
now he inguired Mozart excused hit 

if on count ot the necessity t! 
ourney, and the impossibility of ving 
ntelligen of it to his anonymous etn- 
ployer: but expre d his determinatior 
o make the work his first eare on his 
eturn This assuranes ( ive satisfuetion. 




















In this anecdote, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, is abundantly mysterious and pro- 
vocative, we have the source of the super- 
natural origin to which the Regwem is 
Toa man in Mozart’s 


popularly ascribed. 


condition of weakness and melancholy, 
which by degrees filled him with prepos- 
sessions approaching insanity, the unex- 
pected appearance of the bearer of this 
ghostly commission from a concealed hand, 
might easily suggest that it was a com- 
munication from the other world. 

Throughout the whole of his visit to 
Prague, Mozart was ill, and took medicine 
incessantly. An unusual paleness over- 
spread his countenance, and its expression 
was languid and melancholy, though in 
the cheerful seciety of friends his spirits 
occasionally revived. 

On taking leave of the cirele of his ac- 
quaintance at Prague he was unusually 
affected, and shed tears, for it was with a 
of his 


should see 


approaching 
them 


strong 


presentiment 


death, and that he no 


nore 

‘Toward the close of September he was 
. : a4 \ 
a lin a y 


ienna, where the Zanberflote 
only awaited the last touches to be quite 
idy for On the 28th of 


this month he composed the memorable 


epresentation. 


and 

to 
glance on a similar subject in Idomeneo. 
The Ope 


a success which fully warranted the man- 


overture, a priests’ march, in which 


have cast a retrospective 


he seems 
ra was produced on the 30th with 
ger’s pre diction. 

i 


ently of 


iid causes of pleasure independ- 
the 
ie rflote. 

iriends whom this effort had benefited : 

were his friend Schack, the 
the manager Schickan- 


inusie, in the suecess of the 
Ile saw himself surrounded 
on the stage 


1? 


Orivithat | amine 5 


eder (luis treachery as yet unknown) as 
Mad. Hofer, his wife’s sister ; 
her 
numerous company in 


eno; 
husband. 
There was a this 
r with whom Mozart was on famuil- 


orchestra was 





terms; and thus in conducting his 


opera, he had more of the charm of private 
yinpathy, and was more emphatically “ at 
' 4 

Home. 


to his house, and no 


ionger able to attend the performances of 
Lan 


When confined 


thie erflote, he would place his watch 


| 
at 


», and follow it in imagination. 


VY fils si 
‘Now the first act is over,” he would say ; 
&C.; 


‘now they are singing such an air,” 


and then the thought ef his approaching 
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end would strike him with melancholy. It 
| was in this state of mind that he worked 
at the Requiem, partly at home, but more 


| - ° 
he had finished a movement to 


frequently at the Laimgrube in ‘Trattner’s 
garden. Schack and Sussmayer were 
much with him during the progress of this 
work; and it was his custom as soon as 
have it 


| sung, while he played over the orchestral 


| drove with him to the Prater. 


; were 


part on the pianoforte. 


One fine day in the autumn his wife 
As soon 
as they had reached a solitary spot, and 


seated together, Mozart began to 


{ . . te 
| speak of death, and said he was writing 


| have certainly been poisoned. | 


this Requiem tor himself. She tried to 
talk him out of these gloomy funcies, but 
in vain, and his eyes filled with tears as 
he answered her, “ No, no, I ain but too 
well convinced that I eannot last long. I 
cannot 
rid myself of this idea.” 

Shocked to hear him talk thus, yet un- 
able herself to persuade him how ground- 
less were his suspicions, or to administer 


| effectual consolation, she determined to 


| consult a physician ; and with his appro- 


_ bation the score of the Requiem was taken 


| 

; away. 
De . 

| fect; the 


This, for a time, had a good ef- 
removal of the work which so 


| fatally excited his imagination, caused a 


of his old friends the Freemasons. 


sensible improvement in his health, and 
by the middle of November he was so far 
recovered as to be able to attend a meeting 
Their 
joy at seeing him again among them, and 
the excellent performance of a little ean- 


| tata which he had just written for them, 


entitled * The Praise of Friendship,” (Das 
Lob der Freundschaft,) greatly revived his 
On reaching home after this fes- 
to his wife, “O, Stanert, 


spirits. 

tival, he said 
how madly they have gone on about my 
eantata. If I did not know that I had 
written better things, I should have thought 
that my best composition.” He now en- 
treated to have his Requiem restored, that 
he might complete it as soon as possible ; 


| and his wife, no longer seeing any objec- 


| turned. 


‘total incapacity of motion. 


tion, complied. 

With the Requiem his former illness re- 
About the 21st of November his 
hands and feet 
seized with sudden sickness, and an almost 
In this state 
he was removed to the bed from which he 
During the fourteen 


began to swell, he was 


never rose again. 
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days in which he lay thus, his inte llectual 
faculties remained unimpaired ; he had a 
strong ce 
of it, 
i] and re signed. 


sire for life, though little expecta- 
tion and his behavior was generally 
tranq! 

Throuchout his illness music was 


t ot 
o 


re. 
still 


; terest to him. 


a subdye the wreatest in 
The Re 


n lay almost continually on his 


ntly at his 


smayer was freqi 


side receiving instructions as to etlects, 
the production of whieh by an orchestra 
he could never expect to superintend per- 
sonally. One of his last efforts was an 

ip explain to Sus mayer an effeet 





1 In } Requae ns he wa ob- 


s to blow out his cheeks, 





anne _ 
and express his meaning by a noise intel- 
limible to the musician. 

At two o’clock on the same day, which 
was that of | death, he had been visited 
by ! fo ot Sch | i le s the- 

t | itl friends The ruling 
passion = \ ron rly exempl fied. 
He de 1 ft ‘ore of the Re guiem to 
he you 





brothe law, t teno nd Corl the 
S$. They | 1 procee led ; far as the 
bars of the La nosa, When Mozart 

\ zed with a violent fit of weeping, 
nd th re was put aside. It may ap- 


lible that Mozart should be in a 


r after an illness 





cou ion to 

night’s duration, in which his weaknes 
Wa I t | as obliged to be drawn 
forward whenever he re juired to t up 
in his bed But the is no re m to 
doubt tl fact; for, besides the ci n 
stantial te nony of Schack, to whom we 


oun ll I \ e death ( 
by so one ot t iMsldio fi i ot con- 
sumption, h ing a te ho before 
their dep ire 
} 

Throughout this day he w poss d 
with trong presentiment of the nea 
PP ich of de h nd now gave himself 
up, relinquishing every hope that he had 
hitherto occasionally cherished fis phy- 
s : leed, thought unfavo ly of hi 
ease f{ it firs ind one of them, Dr 
Sallab: ne days previously, had pro- 
nounced him nd all hum: nia d. 

It was late in the evening of Decem- 
ver 5, 1771, that his ter-in-law } 
but only to w his d I _ 
had left him so much be th did 


} consolate sister. 


alr uly overs; ar 
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not hasten tohim. Her own account may 
now be given :— 


sister, usually 


“ How shocked was I, when my 
me at the do: A 


so calm and s¢ 1f-p ssessed, met 


| and in a half-distracted manner, said, ‘ God be 


thanked that you are here! Since you left he 
has been so ill that L never expected him to 
this day. Should he ain, h 

will die to-night. Go to him, and see 
is.’ As Tapproached the bed he called to me— 
‘It is well that you are here: you must stay 
ht and see me die,’ I tried as far as I 
le to banish this impression, but he 
ith is already on my 


+: 
outlive be so a 





how he 






re- 
plied, ‘The taste of d 
I taste death and who will be near to 
support my Constance if you go away [ re- 
turned tomy mother for a few moments to give 
her I} +, for she was anxiously waiting, 
e have supposed the 
I then hurried back to my dis- 


Sussmayer was standing by 


intellige: 





J 
S she 


fatal event 












the bedside, and on the counterpane lay the 
Requiem, coneerning which Mozart was still 
speaking and giving directions. He now called 
his wife, and made her promise to keep his 
death seeret for a time from every one but Al- 
brechtsberger, that he might thus have an ad- 
vanta ove candidates for the vacant 
office of Kap to St. Stephen’ His 
desire in th ! was gratified, for Al- 
brechtsberger received the appointment. As 
he looked over the pages of the Requiem for the 
last time, he said, th tears in his eyes, * Did 
not I tell you tl I s writing this for my- 


f the physician, Dr. Closset, 











cold a ications were ordered to his burning 
head, a process endured by the patient with 
extreme shudde ¢, and which brought on the 
from which he never recovered. He 
remained in this or two hours, and at 
beat ate ] 
TIGNIVvAG € X} 1 a. 


ied Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 





t the age of thirty-five years and ten 
months The fur l, with the arrange- 
ments for which Baron von Swieten 
chat unostentatious to 


meanness, and far from such as befitted 


the ob 3s ol so great a man. The 
mortal rem s of the composer were de- 
posit 1 in the cemetery of St. Marxer 


A common, undistinguished grave, re- 
ceived the coffin, which was 
il iulmost fo 
and when, in 1808, some 
1, 


then left with- 


mor ‘rotten—tor near- 
ly twenty yea 
inquiries were m as to the precise spot 
ll that the sexton could 
tell was, that, at the latter end of 1791, 
about the third and fourth row 


with 


of the interment, : 


the space 
was being oecupied 


of these 


from the ere 


but the contents oraves 


being from time to time exhumed, nothing 

could be determined concerning that which 
Al 

wis once Mozart. 























ROWLAND HILL. 


[For the National Magazine. ] 
ROWLAND HILL. 


F Thackeray, whose admirable lectures 
| on the can well 
afford to hear or read half-a-dozen times, 
would only turn his attention to another 
class of men than those whose characters 
we should get 


English humorists one ¢ 


he has so nicely dissected, 
another illustration of his fine eritical pow- 
round of national 
of ‘ material 
As he ean go 


ers, and he another 


applause; to say nothing 
aid” to his home comforts. 


so gracefully from grave to gay, and from 


the summits of the sublime down to the bor- | 


ders of the ridiculous, when ‘Trollope humor 
requires it, we should enjoy exceedingly a 
delineation from his pen of the characters 
of Baxter, Bunyan, South, the ee 
Rowland Hill, Smith, Dr. 
mers, and the clerical madeap, Irving 
to complete the circle, he might introduce 
Robert Hall, John Foster, and Christmas 
a dozen ec s, which, ta- 


Sydney 
yr; and 


tal native 
their 
constitute excellent themes upon which to 
of litera 
and exhilarating interest 


vans 


ken in counection with times, would 


construct a series lectures. 


The 


substantial 


which they would afford would not be a 
whit behind the names of Swift, or 
Addison, or Steele. Rowland Hill was 


infinitely a better man than Swift; and in 


learning and wit by no means his inferior. 


[t is true he never wrote “ The Tale of a 
Tub,” or * The Travels of Gulliver,” or 

The History of the Kingdoms of Lilli- 
ut’ and ** Brobdignag ;” but he could have 


h as much faeili 


Patrick’s himself. 


done either wit itv and hu- 
mor as the dean of St. 


He 
\ astly beyond the 


wrote and accomplished other things 


capacity or disposition 


of Swift to perform. As for Sydney 
Smith, whose ashes are hardly cold in the 
grave, he was a match for Swift in any 
sense. He had as much wit, as mean a 
heart, and was as great a disgrace to the 
Christian ministry. If our lecturer should 


a clear-head 

fed, 
inglishman and a tory, 
eal constellation we 


ehoose 


clergyman, well and every inch an 
he has only to east 
lis glare over the cleri 
furnished him, and select the name 


Dr. 


ion heart, which was never more lion-like 


nave 


{ South- South—with his 


-ood old 


1in When it pulsated underneath his gown 


nd bands. No man ever knew how to 
love a king and hate a Puritan so well as 
he: and no one of the hundred embryo 


Chal- | 


and warm-hearted | 
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popes in the English Church at the resto- 
ration of the monarchy could send Charles 
II. to heaven with such rapture, or damn 
poor Cromwell with such zest, as this same 
Dr. South. I will agree to dine Thack- 
eray, or any other competent man, at the 
Revere or the Astor, the Irving or the St. 
Nicholas, any day, if he will read me a 
good lecture on the life and times of Dr. 
South. Richard Baxter, as a subject of 
critical dissection, might not afford so much 
(1 beg 


In managing 


opportunity for sport as Richard, 
pardon,) Sir Richard Steele. 
Baxter’s case, one woud of necessity be 
more Neither Mac nor 
Thackeray, when speaking of the brave 
old Nonconformist, would ever think of 
saying Dick Baxter! His ghost would 
haunt them a fortnight after uttering the 
Not so in the pre- 
In his 
pot of 


serious. 


aulay 


familiar on Shieeee 


sence of ** Sir Richard.’ company 
Iinglish 
o off and 


o- poor 


they could aaa empty a 
ale, crack their jokes ; and then g 
tell stories, write and lecture about 
Dick Steele!” And yet, I insist upon it, 
the life times of Richard Baxter, 
wrought into such a shape as some one of 
the * m« se give it, 


would be and, in por- 


and 


rdern essayists’” could 


a deeply interest 


ing, 


tions, a thrilling theme. But commend 


me even to the reading and study ef the 
‘* Baptist tinker!” His quaint original- 
ity; his deep pathos; his simple and 
unaffected piety ; his fruitful imagination, 


always teeming with images, and pictures, 


and charaecters—sublime, beautiful, and 
grotesque; his dauntless courage, and pa- 
tient enduranee ; his thorough humanity ; 


and his lofty sympathy with the exalted 
purposes of religion; his homely, but ac- 
curate and solid English; these, and 


thousand other good things not now to be 
mentioned, have made John Bunyan a fa- 
The Christians 
0 the critics, the poets, 


vorite with all the world. 


him, and so d 


love 
and painters; the learned and the igno- 
and children of the first and second 
Bunyan in the person of his 
No 
man need be ashamed to keep his company, 


A nd 


rood 


rant 5 
editions. 


Pilgrim is always a welcome guest. 


it” him on any oceasion. 
| of 


iots 
ley. I 


or to” 
so I might go on and say 
things of John and Charles We 
might tell the world, after the 
ment has been before it this hundred years, 
that they both poets; but that 
Charle poet than John, and 
John a better preacher and legislator than 


prese! 


advertise- 


were 
; was a better 








Charles. This might be news to some ; 
but not as fresh as the talk of the telegraph, 
in the opinion of well-read men. ‘Taking 
respectful leave of the fathers of Method- 
ism, | could introduce myself and reader 
to the prince of modern pulpit orators, and 
listen awhile to the incomparable dis- 
Robert Hfall, in the Baptist 
Cambridge, or in the chapel at 


courses of 
ehureh, 
Broadmead, Bristol ; and, if the reader is 
a clergyman, he may feel very much as 
Hall himself once 
begin to talk of 
preaching again.” What a 
for the ecritie is the character of Robert 
Hall! John Foster thought so: and im- 
proved it well. 


felt under a sermon at 


London, and “never 


noble theme 


Foster re- 


but 
a popular or successful one. 


He 


never could get an eligible settlement ; and 


Speaking of 
minds us that he, too, was a minister ; 
never 
never could command a congregation of 
over two or three hundred. 

‘Turning to the land of John Knox, we 
ious old man leading the Kirk of 
ind when the Kirk of Scotland 


fut,” and “ kicked ” a da Jeshu- 


find a clot 
Scotland ; 
became * 
run of the olden times, and would no longer 
be led, we find Dr. Chalmers, at the head 


of four hundred ministers, going out like 
Abraham into the world, * not knowing 
whither they went.”” And what a charae- 
ter to dy and delineate is that of Chal- 
mers And before we think of entering 
on this entrancing work, how one wishes 


he could have listened to those mighty 


fulminations which were poured forth from 
the ‘Tron pulpit in Glasgow, or those elab- 
orate prelections which emanated from the 
chair of Moral Philosephy at St. 
The 


soon get through with their disseetions and 


Andrews! 


reviewers and orators will not very 


es of this modern Demosthenes. 


portr: iti 


Leaving them all in Scotland, [ have but 


nomination to make for the ben- 
Thaeckera 


be benefited, and that shall 


one me th 
efit of Mr. 


who wishes to 


Vv. or anybody else 
from the mountains of the prinei- 
Ilere is Rev. ¢ 
courteous § re ider—the 
pre cher of Wales 
f Calvary,” and on the * Demo- 
Giadara.” are not only unique but 
When he 


discourse, for the first half-hour the people 


be nad | 

pality. ‘hristmas Evans, 
one-eyed Baptist 
whose sermons on the 


hlae of 6g 
inimitable. preached the latter 


laughed, the next half-hour the vy wept, and 
the next hour they surged to and fro, like 


The Welsh 


to such an elo- 


the storm -agitated sea. 


mountains never ¢ chor d 





| from 
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that of Evans; and for fifty 


years its thunders rung to the profound- 


est depths of error and sin through all the 


quence as 


principality. 


Lhope I shall be pardoned this truaney 
the work | hand. The 


temptation to olance at these great names 


too’. in 


was too strong for me, especially while | 
knew that yielding to the literary sin would 
keep the reader in excellent company, and 
ultimate in an off-hand sketeh of Rowland 
Hill. 

* The Rev. Rowland Hill was the s 
sonoftSir Rowland Hill, baronet, of Hawks- 


xth 


tone, in the chapelry of Weston, and 
parish of Hoduet, under Red Castle, in 
which one of his aneestors was confined 
for his adherenee to the cause of Charles 
1.” The Hill family ean trace its histery 
to the times of Edward I. In the differ- 


ent branches of the family there were some 


four or five Rowlands, one of whom, Sir 
Rowland Hill, Protestant 
Lord Mayor of London, in the reign of 
KMdward U1. 


important that my sovereign readers shall 


was the first 


But as it is not particularly 


be informed how many baronets and sprigs 


of nobility, connected with the Hill family 
can be fished up from the oblivion of gen- 
shall net touch the 
It is a piece of information worth 
vastly more to know, that Rev. Rowland 
Hill, a baronet’s son, was born at Hawks- 
e 
his residence in St. George’s Fields, Lon- 
the 19th 
twenty-three months of ninety years 


( logical records, | 


task. 





tone, the 23d of August, 1745. and di 


> 


don, of April, 1833, within 


grimage. 
Hill 


in his childhood, nor a 


Unlike many great men, Rowland 
was not a dunce 
bloekhead in his youth ; neither was he as 
precocious as some children. He was a 
smart, active lad, attending to the pranks 
in which sen- 


and ** cutting up the shines,” 


sible boys, generally, take immense de- 
light. 
Ite mM 
Ile had a brother older than 


whom he was greatly attached, and who, 


* Little Rowly” wasa great favor- 


Sir Rowland’s aristocratic family. 





himself, to 
on the deeease of Sir Rowland, inherited 
the family estates and titles, and for many 
years sat in the House of Commons as Sir 
Richard Hill. 

These different relations and prospects 


appear to have been well understood by 


the boys, and properly appreciated by 
them both. There is no aeeount that 
Dick and Rowly Hill ever quarreled 











ROWLAND HILL. 


about their different fortunes, arising from | 
the British laws of primogeniture ; though | 


it is said that one day, when Sir Rowland 
was occupying his own chair, and taking 
his comfort, (as nobody but a well-to-do 
iinglishman knows how to take it,) in an- 
swer to the question what he should like to 


! 


be when he grew up, Rowly said, “he | 


should like to be a baronet, and sit in a 
creat chair.” 
While he was yet a boy he became a 


Christian, chiefly through the instrumen- 
tality of his brother Richard. 
s genuine, vigorous, earnest, and prac- 
The strength of his faith and the 
ardor of his love led him to immediate ef- 
and the 
embryo man was also the embryo preacher. 


Wa 


tieal. 


torts for the benefit of others; 


\t the age of nineteen he became a student 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, the 


rules of which he never could keep so long 
as any were sick or in prison, to whom he 
could carry a word of warning or comfort. 
{t was during these college years that he 
ecame acquainte d swith good old Mr. 
Berridge, minister of Everton, and George 
Whitefield, whose counsels and ministra- 
tions were of inealeulable benefit to him. 
i] 


nitions of these holy men ; for during these 


needed the encouragements and admo- 


and later years he was the object of some 
treatment among his friends, and 
The 


and 


severe 
persecution at the university. 
1 


neads of 


mwusmen” had but little sympathy with 


college, and “ gownsmen 


ety and burning zeal of the 
At the age of twenty- 


obust p! 


ratie student. 


hree he took his bachelor’s degree ; and 
unestly desired and sought to enter into 
holy orders. For this Sir Rowland had 


The 


‘e was not only Christian but 


intended the son who bore his name. 


sacred offic 
highly 


respectable ; and the rich old bar- 


met had several nice “livings” of the 
Church at his disposal. 


Young Rowland Hill, had 


en too earnest a Christian and too lax a 


however, 


‘hurehman in college, to find ready access 


to clerical orders and Church livings. 


Six bishops were unanimous in this opinion, 
und He 


pointes 1 measure east down, 


refused to ordain him. was dis- 


f, and in ¢ 


t not d 


estroyed. 


His piety | 





Practically he turned | 


clergyman on his own responsibility, and | 


about the country preaching to the | 


sor wherever he could obtain a hearing. | 


lo enable him to do so,a friend presented 


lim with a nice little pony, and as his 
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necessities occurred, others gave him small 
sums of money. So that like Whitefield 
and Wesley he took the kingdom for his 
circuit, and would have been glad to have 
had the * world for his parish.” He was 
ardent in temperament, popular in address, 
and won upon the neglected sinners of 
every class. He was thus early a whole- 
hearted Christian minister, and thought 
vastly more of his joint heirship with the 
than he did of being 
Sir Rowland 


*“ Man of sorrows ” 
an English baronet’s son. 
was greatly vexed to have his hopes of 
Rowly thus cut off by Methodist notions 
of religion, and the 
gelism, and resorted to commands, men- 


vagrancy of evan- 
aces, and the curtailment of supplies, to 
neutralize the religious pertinacity of his 
son. Itwasunavailing. The convictions 
of duty and the advice of good old Mr. 
Berridge kept the young graduate on the 
back of his pony, goin 
county, calling sinners to repentance. 
This was his calling, and to 
this he subordinated all things. 
He desired ordination in the Established 
Church, but he would never accept it upon 
the condition of “ regularity,” as expound - 


g from town to 


chosen 
other 


ed by the bishops. He would be his own 
judge of ministerial privilege, and in 1 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells ordained 


him deacon on his own terms :—* with- 


-~-<5 
siv 


out any promise or condition whatever.” 
This was as far as prelacy ever allowed 
him to go the Church. About this 
time he was married to a Miss ‘Vudway, a 


in 


young Christian lady after his own heart, 
and with whom he lived in the highest 
domestie felicity for more than sixty years. 
No sooner was he in orders and wedlock, 
than he was off preaching in the rural 
districts, and to the collicrs, getting salary 
in the shape of lampoons, peltings, and 
1 effigy. In 1774 we find him 
preaching in London, Chatham and Sheere 
Bristol, Wotton, Gloucester, with 
journeys through Wiltshire and Wales, 
Mrs. Hill in his company; and wherever 
he came a blessing was brought to the 
In 1779 and 1780 his preaching 
attended remark- 
He sought 


burnings i 


ness, 


people. 
with 


the 


in London vas 


able suecess. degrad- 
ed and ne gleeted portions of the city, and 
in St. George’s Fields he preached to 
congregations estimated as high as twenty 
thousand. ‘This locality became lus me- 
tropolitan anchorage, and in 1782 his 


friends built for him Surrey Chapel, where 
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for fifty years he continued to pre 
unrivaled 


was 
Chape 


not 


place S. 


fine country seat 


ated 


} 


fond 
parts 
! 


of 


of the kingdom, 


during his pastorate at S 


from the he 


during the summer months 
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ich with 
He 
however, to Surrey 


Ile had several other 


ss, 


pop ila ity 
confined, 


pre aching 


At Wotton, especially, he had a 


and chapel, whither he 
it and dust of Lon- 
He was 
juent 


exXecursiol 


and several times 


rrey Chapel, we 


hear of him in the principality, and in the 
Scotch metropolis. ‘That he might enjoy 
these re from Jondon life and 

rk, he kept eral “helpers,” or lay 
preach mewhat on the plan of Mr. 
Wesley, in the inc pieney of the Metho- 
dist societie To t helj wa 

father oviding them means of {- 
enet My e to them all needful 
i ection, particularly in the methods of 


converting sinners to Ch 


Rowlan 


lih 

| + 

i it 
‘ ot 

\ eX 
| hmen 
or tn the 
( nary ¢ 
t woul 
entiem 

ke n 


Row! 


Surrey Ch 


i” eo 

the Cal 
op , 

peopl 
’ sla ri¢ 
te pula 
ie or ft 
eontinue 

wept th 

S 

nil +] 

i i 


‘ en ¢ 
, the e 
Wis Lil 

n bed I 
seek 
cca | 


1 Hill was a unique characte1 
Ss no I ord iry or fin | 
His mind was extraordinary 
rengtl its comp and = its 
Had } been so disposed, he 

eettenl l the] n? 

. Z ned th } , t? 
el ( n r he co ld 
( th ( 1d accom- 

0 hetorician. At the ba 
s te he would have been no 
nN ( ! ist And ) 
have t L spl 1 Enelish 
pt nan, or lord; and he did 


t ‘ pe ‘ 
1 dhill y ched, rether in 
pel Tottenham Court,amon 
‘ VW rr mo 1a ( ol 
Hill in Edinburgh,—there th 
bo t! ni And t! 
! | liar to his youn 
h of } = Bs cual f 
en ! 1 wintei 
rate ( I declining 
} ( rill vil ‘ or 
ly fey » dav 
t if 4 with h 


! 1 
ae vhen. clancing 
omete l ( 1 declare { 
\l ( pi to be 
‘ ae ings 
| Y 
na 4 veet restorer 


Ife possessed a good and available stock 
of simon-pure common-sense, a 


generous 


but cutting wit, clear and nice peret ptions, 


al 
sympathy, and an exhaustless fund of 
these all 


courtly manners, and the whole were con- 


a vivid sense of the ludicrous, oundless 


humor ; were combined with 
secrated to religion. 

In this respect, how widely he differed 
r De an of St 


from the great selfish, jokin 


Swift was also a minister: 
the 


profit, luxury 


Patrick’s! 
but 


Saving men. 


ot 


and 
and 


his heart was never in vork 
Place and 


reputation, were 
I 








> coverning motive 





his life. He loved the sunshine of baronial 
and royal favor, and spent his life and ex 
hauste d his grea biliti to win tl s ] 
of nobles and t wonder of the multitud 
He wrote novels, criticisms, and poetry 
and earned himself an enviable pla 


among the 


But Jonathan Swift w: 





in his old age, nev Tl mil tes 
men and ] had appla 1 hin lt 
scholar id ty h ikke ( ( ] i | 
done him homage but the 1 leetior 
of a wasted life made him w Lord 
Bolincbroke of dving “ _ , 
po d rat ina hole 

Rowland Hill w I ! I 
man. a id ( ild 1 ft T ( h 
family through five hn ly back ¢ 
he times of Edward I. ; 1 ' 
ilready ked, he tl vastly more 
of nhl | if hes hip W h { i | t] 

ord ol | 0 1 i ! i { B k ol 


thousand tin rather win oul from 
than all the honors of tl holar, th 
tesinan, or the he 0 





plicity, the naturalne la of | 
illust 1 the unaffected ¢ f 
of h manne In pulpit he n 

ed tl r eeur ( of the sehola 
or the awful profund of the think 
The ed 1 we pl 1 with t 
transp y of his dise ( 1 t} 
unlearned could always comprehend 
meaning of the self-constituted rector « 


Surrey ape 

Mr. ITill’s method of puly | 
V quite uncommon. ITis_ subi 
texts were judiciously d earefully e¢} 
sen, and passed tl! 1 pretty thor 
processes of mental digestion and elab 
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tion. Like Robert Hall, he “ dug a chan- 
nel for his thoughts to flow in; but he 
never let the water into the channel until 
Then he lifted the 
gates. and in rushed the floods of irresist- 
ible eratory. He did 
bad habit of many clergymen now-a-days, 
—go into fits of anxiety about the success 
He 
simply and calmly got ready, and kept his 
strength for the battle. How much better 
to wring one’s hands, and torment 


he got into the pulpit. 


not do as is the 


of the effort of the coming Sabbath. 


than 
one’s brains before the time, and then go 
to the pulpit with exhausted spirits, looking 
like a ghost just Becaped from Plutonian 
horrors! Frequently at weekday lectures 
Mr. Hill has been caught about meeting- 
time tinkering some old clock, which he 
promised to finish when he came again. 
He fell into this unclerical habit for men- 
Most 


at the sermon-table pushing the gray goose 


tal relaxation. ministers would be 


quill through rough sentences, and round- 


] 


ing off jagged periods, and by so doing 


taking away the only thoughts and forms 
of expression which would keep the dea- 
cons awake, and the sinners from studying 
stocks and tables of interest. Setter be 
mending clocks with Rowland Hall. 


lite Mr. Hill had but 


His princely nature 


In social few 
equals. and large 


experience gave him rare advantages. 


If he writes a letter to Mr. Jones, Captain 
Joss, or Sir Harry ‘Trelawney, he always 

aves the impress of his genial heart and 
Mr. Jones is admonished 


humor upon it. 
never tomind breaking grammar when he is 


yreaching, if he ean break a sinner’s heart. 


| 
He hints to Captain Joss to keep his 
and never “ make 


Ving commission.” 


*rovin 
nterest for a line of battle -ship in order to 
kulk under the lee of an admiral ;” and 
advises him if dubbed “ Captain Crazy,” 
Dy poltroons, wholly to disregard it. foi 
all true 
water for him, and love him dearly. As 


sailors would go through fire and 


for Sir Harry, though the son of a baronet 
ike himself, he could not do better than 
continue in the rectorship of all the fields 


| 


nd commons. The sunshine of bis genial 


iiture, however, was never so rich and 
mellow as at his own fireside, and among 
is neighbors and friends. 

Cioldsmith and Steele 


Fielding, have bewitched the world with 


Johnson, and 
their ideas of social life among the scholars 
ind poets in the English metropolis one 


The old drunken, 


or two centuries ago. 
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libidinous gods of Greece were never hap- 
pier than were the Literary Clubs over 
joints of beef and pots of ale at a London 
coffee-house, or in a rickety old garret 
over a bottle of wine, whether paid for or 
not; for we must never forget that one- 
half the men, whose names are spoken 
with rapture by every English scholar, 
were arrayed in rags or borrowed coats, 
and went scampering and dodging about 
London to avoid a creditor or a sheriff. 
Who does not pity the great Johnson in 
his secluded home and pinching poverty, 
unknown and uncared for through weary 
years ; and yet in all those years writing 
and talking as no other man in the British 
realm could write talk? And who 
sympathize with his homely 


and 
does not 
friend, the historian of Greeee and Eng- 
land, and the author of the Animated Na- 
when bailiffs and land- 
ladies, who were after debts and rents ? 
they fared hard and wrote 


ture, chased by 


Poor fellows! 
gloriously, and he must be a savage who 
would deny them a little comfort once in 
a while in the clubs and eoffee-houses. | 
wish they had always kept out of the tap- 
rooms, 

But | submit whether the puns and jokes. 
the scraps of poetry, the elegant narra- 
tives, the well-told stories, the good eating 
and the shameful drinking of the old Lon- 
don wits, is, after all, the best type of 
enjoyment to be derived from social lite ? 
I do not mean to find tuult with their good 
cheer or their good poctry; but I would 
a thousand times rather wriggle myself 
into a corner of Rowland Hill’s dining- 
with the 


aroma of the excellent dinner prepared on 


room and regale my senses 


some gala day at Surrey Chapel, and hea 
the venerable host tell his guests the story 
of his eventful life, serious, curious, and 
comic, than to eat a hundred dinners with 


' all the men that ever wrote for the Tattler 


or Guardian. 

Rowland Hill’s literary character was 
marked as his 
wrote the “ Village Dialogues” by 
jobs, atter Mrs. Hill had gone to bed 


written on scraps of paper. 


not as ministerial. He 


odd 


They were 
and I suppose must have been full of sym- 
pathy and sentiment, and quite pathetic : 
tor the author tells us it used to make his 


own eyes weep to re ad the curious pages. 


Nothing is more natural than for parents 
to love their own children, or for authors 
to admire the dew-drops or honey-drops 
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from their own pen-points. Swift, in his 
old age, after reading one of his own books, 
The Battle of the Books, Gulliver, the 
Tale of a Tub, I do not recollect which, 
declared he must have been a prodigious 
genius at Wie time of its composition. 

Mr. [Lill wrote and published a few ser- 
mons, and several pretty smart contro- 
versial pieces at the time of the doctrinal 
falling out of Whitefield and the Wesleys, 
and the preachers under Lady Hunting- 
don’s Both his 
brother, Sir Richard Hill, displayed con- 


siderable taet and talent, 


patronage, himself and 
and logical acu- 


men, in the theological melee; but they 
were not the last of the knights who broke 
Calvinistic and Arminian lances on the 
field of doctrinal strife. 

The tough old que stions of Foreordina- 


tion and Foreknowledge 
debate, and are likely to contribute largely 


continuance of the Confliet of 


are yet open for 


toward thie 
Ages! 
In addition to 


Mr. Hill 


a number of hymns, mostly for the 


these, wrote 


quit 
benefit of children; and while he by no 
means can stand alongside of Cowper, or 
Watts, or the Wesleys, 
still 


his contributions to 
Christian psalmody possess intrinsic merit, 


as a poet or hymn 


writer, many of 


] 


and will help to inflame the devotions of 


good people, while the Chureh is traveling 


on to claim the inheritance of her millen 
nial periods, 

Had Rowland Hill lived in the days of 
me mer had he like 
them lived without kin 


cultivated his literary tastes and jovial 


London wits, and 


orace, and them 


powers, he, too, would have been an idol 


of the genter | loungers about the London 


taverns, and in the haunts of fashionable 


folly. He lived later, and he lived better ; 
and through all his long lite his heart was 
young with merriment and good-feeling, 
and his fine Enelish faee was always 
beaming with the most genialhumor. His 
conversations sparkled with the purest 
wit, or burned with a satire that seorehed 
and wasted just as the subje et or oceasion 
demanded Sometimes he came across a 


_ 
sprig of gentility or nobility, areal ** swell,” 


fresh from college or his mother’s nursery. 
The 


less drollery and unsparing sarcasm of the 


Alas, for the poor wight! remorse- 
Surrey Chapel parson made him wish, not 
that he had 
had kept out of the way of Rowland Hill 


Sometimes the 


never been born, but that he 


rogues were of opinion 
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“that one good turn deserves another,” 
Sabbath the 


reading-desk of Surrey Chapel a note, 


and laid on a certain upon 


which Mr. Hill, as was his custom before 
* The 
prayers of this congregation are requested 
for the Rev. Rowland Hill, that he 
not go riding about town in his carriage 
on Sundays.” When the reading was fin- 
ished, Mr. Hill coolly remarked, that if 
the author of that piece of impertinence 


prayers, read to the congregation 


may 


was in the house, and would mect him in 
the vestry after service, he would put a 
saddle on his back and_ride him home in- 

No 
kill off 
pertinent puppies than Rowland Hill, and 


stead of going in his Carriage. man 


knew better how to lash and im- 
yet a kinder man never walked from St. 
Fields to 


scattering his benedictions among the poor, 


George's Westminster-Road, 
and speaking words as they were needed, 
which were like “ apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver.” 

Mr. Hill’s denominational relations were 
He wa xactly an 


a little singular. s not 


KM piseopalian, and he certainly was not a 


sort ot e7 be- 


He Was 4 


both. 


Dissenter 


tween them Churehmen accused 


him ot being disorderly and indecorous in 
intruding into other men’s parishes ; 
to retaliate, he named one of his itinerant 
earriage-horses Order, and the other De- 


The Dissenters liked him pretty 


and 


Corum. 
well; but would have liked him a deal bet- 
ter had he joined them outright. In his 
himself as 
viear of W ot- 


and curate of all the fields 


droll way he chose to deseribe 
“Rector of Surrey Chape a 


ton unde *. Kida . 


and commons throughout England and 
Wales.” 


-_<. —- +. 


Be Gentie.—Violence ever defeats its 
ends. When you eannot drive, you 

Fe W people will 
A gentle 


kind look, a good-natured smile 


own 
can always persuade. 

word, a 
ean work 
There 


submit to coercion. 
wonders and accomplish miracles, 
is aseeret pride inevery human heart that 
You 


an individual, but you cannot make 


revolts at tyranny. may order and 
drive 
him respect you. In the domestic cirele, 
especially, kind words and looks are most 
essential to connubial felicity. Children 
should never be spoken harshly to. If 
they commit a fault, they should be cor- 
reeted in a mild buat firm manner, and the 
impression it makes upon them is sure to 


prove salutary. 
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DEATH OF MARTIN THE ARTIST. 
« the lonely little island in St. 


George’s Channel—the Isle of Man— 
comes to us a sound of mourning—a voice 
which tells us that another distinguished 
English artist has followed Turner to the 
Martin known this 
country by the exhibition of his large pic- 


grave. is well in 
tures of Belshazzar’s Feast, Paradise, the 


Deluge, &e. He died the 17th of 


February. 


on 


From notes supplic d by the artist him- 
self to the London Athenwum, years ago, 
able to trace the outline of his 


we are 


career. In a communication to a cotem- 
porary, correcting certain errors, Martin 


wrote 


“Twas born at a house called the East-land 


Ends, Hayden Bridge, near Hexham, 19th of 
July, 1789, and received the rudiments of my 
duecation at the well-known free school of that 
place. Having from my earliest years attempt- 
ed to draw, and expressed a determination to 
‘be a painter,’ the question arose ‘how to turn 
my desires to profitable account;’ and it was 
ultimately deci 0 make me a herald painter 


led t 
; the removal 





uence of which, upon 
ly to Neweastle, [ was, when four- 
teen, apprent ced to Wilson, the coach-builder, 


L worked with him for a year, 

dizusted at the drudgery 

x apprentice, | had to endure, 
i 


tf that town, 
1 


small degree 


which, as juni 


ind at not being allowed to practice the higher 
mysteries of the art; when, just pre viously to 
the expiration of the year, (from which period 
[ was to have an increase of pay,) one of the 
ilor pprentices told me that my employer 
uld evade the payment of the first quarter, 
t ind, that ‘f went on trial,’ and that 
wit t in the indentures.’ As it had been 
told, so turned out. Upon claiming the 
ise, L was referred to my articles, and the 
inal sum was tendered. ‘This | indignantly 
ejected, saying,‘ What! you’re soon beginning 
hen nil i in to serve me the same as you 
lid h a one? but J won’t submit;’ and, 
turning on my heel, [ hastened home. My 
father highly approved of my conduct—declared 
that I should not go back—and immediately 
urnished me with proper drawing materials, | 
the most satisfactory reward I could receive. 
{ worked away to my heart’s content for some 
lays; when, at length, while so employed, the 
wn sergeant came to take me off to the 
Guildhall to answer charges brought against 
my master. Iwas dreadfully frightened, 
lore so as nene of my family were within 
il to accompany me; and on entering the 
irt my heart sunk at the sight of the alder- 
1 my master, with lowering face, and 
tnesses. L was charged on oath with 
iK having run away—rebellious con- 
1 | threatening to do a private injury. 
In reply, | simply stated the facts as they oc- 
curred, i witness produced against me 
ved the correctness of my statement in every 


9 


2 
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particular; and the consequence was a decision 
in my favor. ‘Turning, then, to my master, I 
said, ‘ You have stated your dissatisfaction with 
me, and apprehensions of my doing you a pri- 
vate injury; under these circumstances, you 
can have no objection to returning my inden- 
tures.’ Mr. Wilson was not prepared for this ; 
but the alderman immediately said, * Yes, 
Mr. Wilson, you must give the boy his inden- 
tures.’ They were accordingly handed over to 
me; and L was so overjoyed that, without wait- 
ing longer, I bowed and thanked the court, and 
running off to the coach-factory, flourished the 
indentures over my head, crying, ‘I have got 
my indentures, and your master has taken a 
false oath; and I don’t know whether he is 
not in the pillory by this!’ My family were 
delighted with the spirit I had displayed and at 
my emancipation from an occupation they saw 
was uncongenial, and my father at once took 
measures to place me under an Italian master 
of great merit and some reputation in New- 
castle, named Voniface Musso, the father of the 
celebrated enamel painter, Charles Musso or 
Muss. I remained under his instructions about 
a year, when Mr. C. Muss, who was settled in 
London, wished his father to come and reside 
with him, and M. Musso urged upon my parents 
the advantage of my accompanying him, After 
much cogitation, many misgivings on my mo- 
ther’s part, and solemn charges to our friend, 
it was ultimately agreed that [ should join 
him in London within a few months. I ac- 
cordingly arrived in London at the beginning 
of Septe mber, 1806.” : 
Martin did not remain tong with the 
Mussos. He thus tells his own story :-— 


“| was not seventeen when [ first arrived in 
London, My tirst resolve on leaving my parents 
Was, never more to receive that pecuniary as- 
sistance which I knew could not be spared, and 
by perseverance I was enabled to kee Pp this 
resolution, Some months after my arrival in 
London, tinding | was not so comfortable as [ 
could wish in Mr. C. Muss’s family, I removed 
to a room in Adam-street West, Cumberland 
Place, and it was there that, by the closest 
application till two and three o’clock in the 
morning, in the depth of winter, [ obtained that 
knowledge of perspective and architecture which 
has since valuable to me. I was at 
this time, during the day, employed by Mr. C. 
Muss’s firm, painting on china and glass, by 
which, and making water-color drawings, and 
teaching, I supported myself; in fact, mine was 
a struggling artist’s life, when [ married, which 
I did at nineteen. It was now indeed necessary 
for me to work, and as I was ambitious of fame, 
| determined on painting a large picture. I, 
therefore, in 1512, produced my tirst work, 
‘Sadak in Search of the Waters of Oblivion,’ 
which was executed in a month. You may 
easily guess my anxiety, when I overheard the 
men who were to place it in the frame disputing 
as to which was the top of the picture! Hope 
almost forsook me, for much depended on this 
work. It was, however, seld to the late Mr. 
Manning, the bank director, for fifty guineas, 
and well do [ remember the inexpressible de- 
light wife and | experienced at the time. 


been so 


my 
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My next works were ‘Paradise,’ which was sold 
to a Mr. Spong fo 
Expulsion,’ which is in my 
My next painting, *Clytie, 
Mr. West, the preside 
it was on t! occasion that I 
now so deservedly celebrated. I 


r seventy guineas, and ‘ The 


own possession. 


‘ Isl4, was sent to 
ut, fur his inspection, and 
first met Leslie, 
shall never 


] inner with which West introduced 


forget the m 


‘ying, ‘that we must become acquainted, 





a youu artists who, he 


prophesied, would 


on their respective countries, 


gossip we may add —that 
Sadak,” Martin's first picture, was hung 
Royal Academy ; and was sold, it 


ha the 
is believed, in consequence of a notice in 
The * Expulsion ” 
the British 


* Paradise io the 


one of thie journals, 
sent to 


wus Tnstitution ; thi 





where it 
Vhis 
Martin the win- 


ut my, 
obtained a pl ice in the great room. 
circumstance seemed to 
ning of his spurs; and the next year, when 
the lak ly tie 


one of the 


here mentioned was hung in 


unte-rooms, he resente d the act 


asaninsult to his tame. fis next pieture 


was “Joshua: this, again, was put into 


+} 


the ante-room, though, when it wus after- 


Pall 


ward exhibited in Mall, it attracted 
much attention, and carried off the prize 
of the year. Phe pieture, however, hung 
in the painter’s studio for years; and w 
not sold until his time was weil establish- 
ed d widely spread. It then found 
purchaser as companion piece to thre 
* Belshazzar’s Feast.” 


Mr. Martin’s own notes 


ted 1 


tevery brai 
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“My picture of ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast’ origin- 
ited in an Allston. He 
himself going to paint the subject, and was 


argument with was 
explaining his ideas, which appeared to me al- 


together wrong, and I gave him my conception ; 
he then told me that there was a prize poem at 
Cambridge, written by Mr. T. 8. Hughes, which 
eX tly tallied with my notions, and adyised me 
I did so, and determined on painting 


the picture. I wa 


toread it. 





strongly dissuaded froin this 
thers 


ns of the 





hy many, among « eslie, 
differed from my notic 


he called on purpose, 


who so entirely 
treatment that 
ind spent part of a morn- 
ing in the vain endeavor of preventing my com- 


mitting 


myself, and so injuring the reputation 
[ was obtaining. This opposition only confirm- 
, and in L821 I exhibited my 


ed 1 intention 


picture,”’ 


In the sueceeding year, Martin produced 


* Destruction of Hereulaneum ;* in 
“The 


un Bower; in 


his 
Plague’ 
1824 the 


1823 appeared Seventh 


und the * Paphi 


‘Creation; in 1826 the * Deluge ;" and 
in 1828 the “Fall of Nineveh.” = This 
completed the cycle of his greater works. 


Milton—for 
received two thousand oulneas— 
His 
prine)y il the galleries of 
M Lope, Lord De 'Tabley, the Dukes 
d Sutherland, Prinee 


Karl Grey. 


The artist’s illustrations of 
which he 
were drawn by him on the plates, 


pretures ure in 
of Buckingham a 


Alb 
Or late Mr. Martin's name had 
| 


much and very honorably before the public 


t, Mr. Searisbrick, and 


been 


In connection with various plans for the 
improvement of London- 


the 


his genius deal- 
ing with ample spaces and actual 
facts of the modern Babylon as it had pre 

viously done 
Othe: 


As he 


with those of the imagination 
his 


these 


j 
occupied 


also 


lbe 
= lenLes 


mine 


himself reports of all multi 


ori to |} t m i reved supply of pur 
iter to London, dive ne the sewerave fror 
rive ind rendering ita ible as manur 


n i} mn the sam ‘ by ditt ! 
means, namely, a weir across the Thame nd 
f lraining the marshy lands, & In Is 

S34, L836, TIS5S, S42, 1 IS45 and | 
I} ] nal pu i H ! il ] t 
ulars—bei » bent 1 my ol t that | 
s determined never to bandon it l 
t L have reaped no « I lvanta l 
it least the n of k be t 
1 i t ! thus ! ‘ ! t V 
t T . has re ited it \ ta i 
t uitity and qu v e wat | 
cCoMlpanies in t esta 1 

+ Board of Heal Which 4 i lop 

il it even y 4 ! t I } 

st have ns t ‘ 

















railway connecting the river and docks with all 
the railways that diverge from London, and 
apparently approved by the Railway Termini 
Commissioners, as the line they intimate coin- 
cides with that submitted by me, and published 
in their report—the principle of rail adopted by 
the Great Western line—the lighthouse for the 
sands appropriated by Mr, Walker in his Maplin 
sand lighthouse—the flat anchor and wire cable 

mode of ventilating coal-inines—tloating har- 
bor and pier—iron ship, and various other in 
ventions of comparatively minor importance, 
but all conducing to the great ends of improving 
the health of the country, increasing the prod- 
uce of the land, and furnishing employment for 
the people in remunerative works.’ 


The painter was seized with the illness 


which has terminated his career on the 
12th of November. While engaged in 


painting—being apparently in the enjoy- 
ment of good health—he was suddenly at- 
tacked with a paralytic stroke, which de- 
prived him of the use of speech and of his 
right hand. IHLis family was assured that 
recovery from the attack was improbable 
—but hope was held out that he would not 


be soon taken away. bout a fortnight 
after the seizure he ceased to take food, 
except in the very smallest quantities— 
giving to his attendants the impression that 


in so doing he was acting on some prin- 


ciple which he had accepted in his own 
mind, though he had no longer the power 
to explain the why and wherefore. Noth- 
ing would induce him to change this sys- 
tem of rigid abstinence—and the con- 
sequence was, that nature received an 
ineflicient sustenance from without, and 


he gradually sank in strength and spirits 
until the 17th of February, when he ceased 
six in the 
Up to within an hour of his death he was 


to breathe about evening. 
conscious, and he appeared to suffer no 
pain, 

The mind of the artist kept its tone and 
Ile was 
f the 
Last Judgment, within a few weeks of his 
** Judgment,” the *“ Day 


his hand its power to the last. 


working on pictures illustrative ¢ 


death—the of 


Wrath,” and the “Plains of Heaven.” 
On these large works he had been em- 
ploved for the last four years—on them 
le TL be said to have spent the last 


Ife was painting on 


efforts of his genius. 

the ** Plains of Heaven” within an hour 

of starting for the little island where he 

breathed his last. Of course these works 
lett unfinished. 

Within a fortnight of his death, he 


Mr. Martin, for a 


art 
Sut 
Charles 


to his son, 


sketch of his head; and he then pointed 
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out, in his son’s sketch, the artistic faults 
with a perfect understanding of their 
nature. 

In his day, Martin divided the suffrages 
of the many with the master of landscape, 
and agitated artistic circles not less con- 
stantly than Haydon himself. Bulwer 
one of 
mirers; and in a celebrated criticism he 
has declared his opinion that Martin is 


was the most fervent of his ad- 


self-dependent,” 
The 


faint 


““more original, more 
than Raffaelle and Michael Angelo. 
Edinburgh “damned him with 
praises,” and after patting him on the 
shoulder, concluded an elaborate criticism 
on his style and treatment by a cool reecom- 
inendation to begin the study of his art 
unew—copying the old masters—drawing 
His 


merits were too great—too original—not 


from the life—and imitating nature ! 


to be freely canvassed, even when they 
No doubt his 


Ile addressed the eye 


were not fiercely denied. 
art was theatrical. 
rather than the mind. He produced his 
grand effects by illusion—perhaps by im- 
position ; but it is not to be concealed that 
he did produce effects. Possibly it was 
scene painting—sleight of hand ; but it was 
also new. If easy, the style was his own. 
Nobody else had caught the trick by which 
he 
and sometimes dazzled the imaginations 
of calmer men. Legitimate or illegimate, 
there was a spell in Martin's art. It had 
power over the eye, and often led captive 
This is no mean tribute : 


ravished the senses of the multitude, 


the judgment. 
but it is a tribute that must be paid to 
the painter of “* Belshazzar’s Feast ” and 
* Joshua.” 

Lirr.e THorns.—The sweetest, the most 
clinging affection is often shaken by the 
slightest breath of unkindness, as the del- 
icate tendrils of the vine are agitated by 
the faintest air that blows in summer. 
An unkind word from one beloved, often 
draws the blood from many a heart which 
would defy the battle-ax of hatred, or the 
keenest edge of vindictive satire. Nay, 
the shade, the gloom of the face, familiar 
and dear, awakens grief and pain. These 
are the little thorns which, though men of 
rougher form make their way through 
them without feeling much, extremely 
incommode of a refined 
turn, in their journey through life, and 
make their traveling irksome and un- 


persons more 


pleasant. 
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THE WATERS OF OBLIVION. 


AN ORJENTAL SKETCH, 


 iapiorae the youthtul Ganges rushes 
onward toward the plains through 
which she sheds around the blessings of 


fertility, after having gathered strength 


from the 


which pay into her channel the tribute of 


numerous mountain streams 
their waters, lies a region rendered sacred 
tales of Menn, 


pilgrims whe 


by traditions, ancient as the 
* the The 


seek pardon for their sins by traveling 


Sun-born.’’* 


amid toil and peril to the sourees of the 
stream, and there plunging into the torrent 
which emerges from the snows ot Mahade- 
va, must pass through the dreary valley ot 
Khandawul, where the extreme cold has 
nearly destroyed the last traces of vegeta- 
tion, which teebly attempt to appear among 
barren and rugged rocks, 

The 
pale, emaciate d, and fatioue d by travel. 


sun was yet high, when a pilgrim, 


ppeared walking slowly along the banks 


of the stream, into whose turbid waters he, 


from tine to time, cast wild and anxious 
Occasionally he halted involun- 


FUNCesS., 
5 


Tarhiy, as if unable to proceed, and, at 


length, seated himself upon the ledge of a 
ock, where the overhanging crags otfered 


i shelter from the breeze, as it swept 


him 
iownward over vast regions of snow 
which had not been dissolved tor ages. 


He flung upon the ground the dried skin 
and 
showed 
him ap- 
peared to abandon himself to intensely pain- 


in which he carried his provisions, 


leaning upon the sword—which 


to be lone to the warrior casts 


ful refleetions. His brow lowered heav- 


Ipon Tine 


ily, his eye was moodily bent 
ground, and his breast heaved with sighs 
which he hardly endeavored to suppress. 
After a short interval he suddenly raised 
his head, and, siniting his bosom with vio- 
around, 


lence, looked eagerly and wildly 


and at length fixed his gaze onee more 
upon the dark waves of the Ganges, as it 
rushed rapidly onward. 

“Is itnothere? Is not this the region 


Whe 


exc! 


re—where are they to be found 2”? he 


umed, as he again looked around in 


‘QO, have they mocked me, 


and are they nowhere to be 


de speration. 
found 


** What seekest thou, my son inquired 


a voice majestically soft, oe nd wherefore 


Brahmins, and the author 


° The Noah of the 
of their sacred books, 
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hast thou come hither? Khandawul pos- 


sesseth not the charms, or the alurements, 
which might tempt a warrior to abandon 
the pursuit of glory for aught which it ean 
otler then, hast thou 
hither 2?” 

* Not, truly, for the charms of the val- 
ley.” replied Nadir, in answer to the ven 


wheretore, come 


erable Brabmin, who had approached him 
unobserved ; “ not, surely, for its charms 
--charm or allurement, for me, earth no 
longue r possesst s! 

* This is strange, my son,” said Iswara ; 
“thou art yet young, and if not in pursuit 
of some cherished object, wherefore cam- 
est thou hither?” 

* "Truly, father,” returned the stranger, 
“1 do seek an obje et which must be dis- 
covered ere T may again be happy. Six 
filled 


stroke of adversity withered 


long moon have and waned since 


the last dire 


my brightest hopes, leaving me to drain to 


the dregs the cup of misery, and to bea 


about with ime, for ever, the torturing 


memory of the past! Kunowest thou not, 


QO, father! the last solace which the 
wretched must ever seeck—the sole source 
whence they may expect a balm, whieh 


ean staunch the blood that flows from out 


the dee p wounds of sorrow 


balin which may 


‘If there be one sole 


effect the cure, aged as | am, | have not 


live d fo discover it ! 


‘Trifle not with my misery, O Brah- 
min!” said Nadir, earnestly, “for thou 
knowest that what IT seek is to be found 
in this valley. Thou knowest the region 

QO, show me—show me the Waters of 
Oblivion! Is it not in Khandawul, where 
the very herbage seems to declare that 
lite and death have met—where the snows 


meet the rich luxurianee ol 
threshold of the 


of the north 


the south—where is the 


mysterious dwelling whenee thine ances- 


tors have descended? Is it not here that 


the wretehed living must seek to forget the 


past?) Surely, here (if on earth) must the 
Waters of Oblivion flow. 


kindly fountain, where 


Lead me, then, 


to the [ may drink 


sorrows-—gulde me to the 


and forget my 
Waters of Oblivion 


\ 1 wherefore ldst tho 
nd whereiore, mv son, wouldst thou 


taste its sullen waves?” asked Iswara. 


as Knowest thou whut thou art seeking 


Not alone wilt thou forget the past—/hou 


we tf reet thyself! Thou wilt live, and 


vet be just so conseious Of existence as to 


feel its burden without tasting of its 

















pleasures. Thou knowest not the dreary 
emptiness of mind which ensues on a 
draught of the waters of forgetfulness. 
Retrace thy steps, O, Nadir! return to thy 
weeping kindred. Doubtless thy mother 
mourns the loss of so goodly a youth as 
(io back to thy house to be the 
Yonder is the 


road ; return to thy brethren ; live, and be 


thou. 
stay of her failing years. 


happy.” 

* Alas, IT cannot!” replied Nadir ; “] 
cannot taste of happiness till the recollee- 
tion of the pust be blotted from my mind! 

“ Does the histery of thy former life, 
then, offer thee no pleasing thought on 
which thou mayest love to dwell—no rec- 
ollection that is sweet to thy memory ?” 
asked the Brahmin. 

“'Thore are seasons when it is so,” an- 
swered Nadir; “ but these are rare, while 
the recollection of my griefs is ever pres- 
ent to my mind! ‘These must be banish- 


ed ere | can again taste of happiness.” 


“'Then must thou banish both,” said 
[swara, solemnly. ** Count well the cost 
—canst thou resign, forever, the sweet 


memories of the past ?” 
“ Yea, O, father! the 


branees are few, and these few far distant : 


sweet remem- 


are many and great, and 
try to 


my eal mites 


alas, how recent! Even while I 
tear my mind from their contemplation, 
memory. like an overflowing torrent. rush- 
es through my soul, carrying away the 
last tecble refuge of consolation to which, 
in my misery, | have sought toecling! If 
there b 
must first learn to forget the past.” 


* But it thy misfortune be of yesterday, 


happiness remaining for me, | 


Time, as he passes onward, will cast over 


thy grietS a softening vail, hiding, indeed, 


thy sorrows for a season, till thou hast 


strength to them 


but a 


gathered gaze upon 


calmly vail which thou mayest 


raise, when, to guide thy future steps, thou 
wouldst look back to gather wisdom from 
expe rience Mg 


“Time! Maha Kala! the Destroyer !* 


* Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, form what is 
ealled the Hindoo ‘Triad, or Trimurti. In real- 
ity these three gods are, by the Brahmins, re- 
garded as the same deity, contemplated in the 
‘ wity of Creator, Preserver, and Destroy: 


roof 
Ul things; and the divine unity thus consider- 


ed is hiped under the mysterious tri-literal 
name, Aum, (Om,) which is represented as hay- 
ing been formed from the Sanserit initials of 
the three divinities who form the Trimurti, 
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Is he not the author of all evil? How 
dost thou bid me turn to him for consola- 
tion? Asks he not bloody sacrifices from 
his worshipers ?—and blood hath already 
flowed too freely in my behalf! No, even 
to appease my tortured mind shall I not 
Point me not 
to the divinity who asks for blood !” 


“ Stay, my son, thou art too hasty,” re- 


again suffer blood to flow. 


plied Iswara, * call him not Maha Kala— 
say, rather, Siva. Is he not a portion of 
the mighty Aum, whose chosen attribute 
is benevolence? or if he be the Destroyer, 
he destroys but to restore; and as his 
footstep, passing along from day to day, 
effaces some painful memory, thou wilt, at 
length, find that he hath become the resto- 
rer of thy peace, who yet hath not blotted 
from thy mind the recollection of happier 
hours.” 

* Speak not of seasons of vanished hap- 
piness,” interrupted Nadir; ‘this is but 
adding to my torture! O, how wretched 
is man, formed but for misery and suffer- 
ing !—when even the pleasure which hath 
been tasted turns to poison in the soul!” 

‘“ Not if it hath been guiltless, Nadir,” 
answered Iswara; ‘truly man must oft- 
times resigneven innocent happiness ; but 
if he hath freely done so, doth there not 
linger in his breast a gladness, different 
indeed, but not less satisfying, which fills 
him with delight 2?” 

“This may be the portion of some,” re- 
turned Nadir, “but it is not for me; the 
remembrance of vanished happiness might 
perhaps fail to pain me, did it not bring 
with it the vivid recollection of present and 
recent calamity.” 

* This 


even as the battling of the elements'which 


internal strugele will subside, 


cannot eontinue forever. Bear thee eou- 
rageously till the inward tempest be past ; 
then shalt thou arouse thyself, and feel 
that thou hast grown stronger in the com- 
bat. Man,as he passes through life, must 
meet continually the storms of adversity : 
shrink not backward as a coward, for thou 
thus runnest toward the disaster on which 
thou wilt make shipwreck in thy weakness ; 
hold thee steadfast tll it be past, and each 
storm shall then leave thee stronger than 
it found thee. Look upon the trees of the 
Knowest thou not that the tem- 
pests which toss their branches at their 


forest. 


will, give strength and firmness to their 


roots, which strike deeper into the ground 


ufter each sueceeding storm? 


Be thou 
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therefore strong like them. ‘Thou art yet 


but in the early summer of thy existence ; 

youth sits upon thy still unfurrowed brow, 

and the strength of early manhood invigor- 

ates thy frame; wherefore, then, doth one 

eld himself an unresisting vic- 
a 


so young 
tim to the as 
* Alas, O father,” 


hast 


saults of sorrow 
replied Nadir, “ thou 
thou hast 


reopened another wound ; 


offered as consolation what only awakens 


me to another subject of regret. ‘Thou 
sayest Tam yet young. Alas, that it 
so! It is sad and dreary, father, for the 


toward a le nathe ned 
lor 


I awed, as thou art, 


young to look onward 


life, that offers them inducement 


Wer 


wr my 


no 
which to live 
11 
ld 
would at length bring me 


How strunve 1s it 


then might 
I s 


years 


yurden with pate nee, 


for 10 know that a few sluggish 


to re | ose, 


that the woe d will bid 


the young to glory in their youth, which 
pron them the prospeet of years of 
existence here, for which they can them- 
selve o longer hoj and yet know they 
not that each year, as it rolls along, but 
idds to the burden of grief which man 
gathers even while he lives?’ 

lh not found it thus d tl 
By ili 4 Wo ld { s tre oO 3 
ne ’ feare t h would make me 
desiro » prolong my stay, should the 
hand of death dismiss me hence into the 
presence of the incomprehensible Brahin 
Vet hy th jt not inflieted on me any evil so 
great aus to inake life a burden which J 
ean ti low rt ( lure Nay em h year 
seen 0 1 tomy happiness, as it affords 
me { h « rt es by whieh | may 
serve | ind discovers to me new 
proots of the wisdom and goodness of 
Ciod Pr 

“Tho th ppv. fiathe be replied Na 
dir, half doubtfully * Ere such be my 
portion ] wust first drown the remem 
brance of the | ist in the Waters of Oblis 
ion,” 

“Tt is but the remembrance of the past 
which Cath Give thre WI lor i need d to 
guide us in the future Before us that 
future hes stretches a ound u we 
eannot escape it. ‘Thou must pass through 
the future, even as assuredly as thou hast 

t Brah who ha 
f dk nand pious 


death undergo th 
ligration, but becomes 


Brahm, the chief deity 





immediately al 
and aut! 
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experienced the past. Wiltthou enter upon 
it, as all men enter upon life—ignorant 


( 


f its object, unadvised of its end, unin- 
: # 


thou hast made shipwreck once, Forget the 


structed in its duties and demands 


past, and how eanst thou eseape the same 
tute 2 i the 


ship in safety past the rocks on which he 


again un mariner guide his 
has formerly foundered, when he no longer 
Thou art the 


wert before, and 


remembers where they le 


same man now as thou 


the same shalt thou ever remain—the same 
passions, again unguided, would lead to 


the same results—the same affections, as 


they pursued the same career, would issue 


the Waters of 


records of memory ° 
Man, 


with his mighty soul, his passions and his 


in like consequences. It 
the 
they cannot drown thy identity. 


Oblivion can efface 


feelings, may be moulded to another and a 
purer form ; the vilest of his passions may 
but it is change, and not 


the 


all be changed 


annihilation, which they undergo ; 


monster, stained with a thousand e) 


who at length becomes the benefactor of 
his eountry, though changed, is still the 
sume every passion in his breast live: 
there still, but they have turned tO ONCTCISE 
themselves in another—a better direction. 


Thou, O Nadir, 


in the d 


still the sam thou wert 


ald 
ivs of thy childhood, wilt thou 


past?) ‘Thou mayest expect the 


ior- 


thou canst but hope 


to ier again Whatsoever thy crimes or 


thy misfortunes may have caused thee to 


endure betore 


: - 
then, Brahmin,” said 


mpatiently, while he grasped more 


tightly the hilt of his saber, which he half 


drew from its sheath,—* if it be “ig 


thus, 


and he stamped his foot upon the ground, 


‘wherefore then do I trifle her Why 
do men speak of the wounds of grief 
vhich the Waters of Oblivion have healed, 
if they only heal to leave us a prey to 
other and more dire calamities Foo] 


that LT was! Is there not each moment an 
idisturbed obliv 


Mach 


precipice 


ion at hand for the wreteh- 


|? that 


ed river flows along, each 


that raises ts gigantic head, the 


ial that the warrior wears upon his 
his heart, do they not all offer to conduct 
us to the land of forgetfulness? If the 
Waters of Oblivion flow not here, or if it 


be rash to drink from their fountain, why 


does yon torrent rush along, if not to invite 


me to rest forever from my sorrows in its 
2 | thank 


icaling waves thee, Brahmin, 
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since thy counsel hath led me to seek for 
the deeper oblivion of de ath,” 

* Stay, rash youth,” said Iswara calmly, 
ind without his to detain 


raising hand 


Nadir, who had risen from his seat, and 
seemed about to rush toward the torrent ; 
‘*hast thou pondered on the 


? 


thou wouldst take ? 


step which 
If forgetfulness alone 


‘an soothe thy anguish, think, ere thou 
hastenest to the arms of death, wilt thou 
there find the oblivion which thou art 


seeking? Think, ere yonder dark waters 


close above thy head, ere thou plunge 


nto the stream from which no human 


hand can withdraw thee, (1 speak not of 


my own feeble arm, but, were the young 
ind 


} 


those 


I 


hand, not one would dare 
| 


strong at 
waters for thy liveranece,) think, 

the fatal Ie ap—think, O 

Nadir '—Is DEATH OBLIVION 
The old man paused, whil 


which Nadir had 


ere thou takest 


the foot 


advanced, drew back un- 


consciously, as he turned toward the 
Brahmin to reply. The priest awaited his 
uswer, as Nadir, supporting himself upon 


, Which he thrust into the 
of a rock, ak. 


ated Iswara 


his sabre 


crevice 
appeared about to spe 
“Ts DEATH OBLIVION 2” reps 


t len 


1! ’ 
still continued silent. 


oth, observing that the 


young man 


‘What meanest thou, that thou wouldst 


snatch from me every refuge to which I 


trive to cling for the mitigation, the anni- 
lation of my misery replied Nadir, 
ipatiently “If death be not oblivion, 
efore, then, do the multitude in their 
tehedness ever seek it as the healing 
vaulm for every wound 2” 


* Wherefore, indeed?” returned the 


Brahmin, solemnly. “It would truly be 





ell, did they pause to inquire wherefore!” 
Thou wouldst, then, bid me fear to 
‘interrupted Nadir. “ lam asoldier, 

ind have faced death on the field of bat- 
tle; think not to deter me by arousing 





rms. Fear is but the portion of 
vomen and of priests.” 

“1 did not bid thee fear,” replied Iswara, 
the 


‘aulmly, and 


unheeding imputation 


which was thrown upon his easte; “IT only 


bade thee reflect. 


‘Ts death, then, an evil from which the 


brave must shrink?” asked the young 
van. 

‘It comes to various men in various 
forms,” answered the sage; “as an evil, 


how great in our present state, none can 
tell 


. to some; as a gracious benefactor to 


and, hark! 
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others; which it may be to thee, thine 
But lite 
may ever be converted into a blessing, 


own heart only may declare. 


even when replete with many sorrows ; 
and the coward alone seeks to annihilate 
But, 


crows 


one in striving to escape the other. 
the of the 
louder, and I hear the distant wind moan- 


hark ! noise torrent 


ing among the mountains. Jt announces 
a coming tempest.” 

** 7 cannot discern the sounds ; my ear 
discovers no increase in the roar of the 
stream,” said Nadir. 

‘Thou art not accustomed to these re- 


“ These 


experience hath 


gions,” replied Iswara. sounds 
speak familiarly to me ; 
taught me to interpret as readily the voice 
of nature, as to understand the language 
of man, Sut, were the past blotted from 
my memory, [ should not now know the 
warning voice, which bids me seek the 
shelter of my cottage. The storm travels 
Observe 
It will 
speedily overspread the sky, and descend 
the 
streams which rush through their narrow 


rapidly among the mountains. 
yon cloud in the distant horizon. 
overflowing thousand 


in a deluge, 


channels to replenish the young Ganges ; 
the thunder is already rolling 


over head. Let us hasten to my hut—it 
is poor, and unprovided with luxuries ; but 
the fruits of my field are cultivated for the 


pilgrims, who, constantly passing through 


‘the valley, seek for shelter beneath my 


roof. Let us hasten, the tempest is rapidly 
approaching.” 

“* Return to thy dwelling alone, father,” 
red Nadir, gloomily. “ I thank thee 
for thy hospitality ; but I, alas! could find 
The war of 


answe 
no refuge beneath thy roof. 
the elements is less fierce than the conflict 
If I] may not rush 
into the arms of death, I may at least lin- 
y that light- 
ning which so often carries destruction on 


within my own breast. 


er here, inviting its approach : 
its wing, may atone for some disasters by 
striking my form as it passes, and releas- 
ing me from the burden of life.” 

“7 must not despise that life which is 
given me to preserve, and to employ in 
‘‘Fare- 
elling ; 


a? 


the service of God,” said Iswara. 

well, rash youth—yonder is my dw 
seest thou its blue smoke curling among 
Thou bethink 
thee otherwise when the fury of the storm 


those few shrubs? wilt 


hath reached this spot.” 
The old man turned his footsteps to- 


ward his dwelling, which lay at some dis- 








4 


a ee 
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tance, guided by the eurling smoke which 
rose above the cleft in the rocks, where a 
sheltered spot had invited him to build his 
hut, and where his own hand had, even in 
this sterile region, cultivated a field suffi- 
cient to supply, not only his own moderate 
wants, but to enable him to extend his 
hospitality to the numerous pilgrims who 
passed through the valley of Khandawul, 
some in search of the Waters ot Oblivion, 
and a greater number on their way to the 
far distant sources of the Ganges, there to 
explate their sins in its hallowed waters, 
or to perish in the hazardous journey. 
Age, while it had whitened his locks, 
and sta lipe l upon his brow the footsteps 
of time, had yet lett to Iswara much of 
that youthtul vigor which ts the usual re- 
ward of a lite of te inperance, Hlalf an 
hour sufliced to bring him to the door of 
his dwelling, although the fust approaching 
tempest lind 1 uired his aged limbs te 
battle with the first burst of its fury. 
Nadir, meanwhile, who had again seated 


himselt upon the rock, after gloomily 


Watching ft some minutes the retiring 
footsteps of Iswara, folded his arms upon 
his breast. and, bending his eyes moodily 
upon th ound, appeared to abandon 
himself to his melancholy reflections, 
Sheltered tor some time from the wind 
and rain by the reck en which he was 
seated. he ippeare d long unconscious of 


the thunder, though each pe tl, as it rolled 
nearer and nearer, and wa reeehoed by 
the rocks and caverns around, scemed 


sufficient to awaken from all but the 


slumber of death. The clouds darkened 
is thes thered closer to the earth; but 
thre i Ilumuinated b re lehtning 
is fl flash followed in quiek sus 

cession © few wild animals of the 
mount hed past as they sought for 
shelter: nd divested of its dread of Win, 
by the presence of a more appalling dan- 
ger, a young mountain-deer laid itself 
down, in + te Or, 2t th feet of the 
stranger. At the same moment. a burst 
of thunder, louder than had yet been heard, 
seemed to roll the very rocks over his 


head, and a vivid flash of lightning striking 


the animal before him, lett it a blackened 
‘ass at his feet. Nadir started in ter- 
ror, as if suddenly aroused from a fright- 


ee 
ful dream. ‘The wind, from which he had 





hitherto been part illy sheltered, changed 
| 


suddenly, and, rushing from the northern 


mountains, bore against the crags beneath 


which he stood its burden of hail and snow. 
The ground heaved beneath him—the 
tempest was but the precursor of the 
earthquake—and the roar of the thunder, 
the bellowing of the wind, and the fierce 
dashing of the torrent, as it struggled on- 
wird between Its narrow ramparts, mingled 
with the awful groaning of the earth, as 
rocks and mountains seemed to heave to 
their foundations. 

Nadir looked around for shelter; but the 
smoke of the Brabmin’s hut could no 
longer be discerned. Not fi 


less exposed cranny seemed to offer him 


r distant, a 


anasylum; but as he endeavored to move, 
his imbs, enteebled by hardship and volun- 
tary privation, refused their office, and he 
Was unable to conte nd with the violence 
of the storm. Again the ground shook 
and wroaned; and again the lightning, as 
it flashed around, threatened him each 
moment with death. 
Nadir trembled. 
* At length, the fury of the tempest | 


gan to abate, and promised to pass away as 
rapidly as it had approached ; and ere 


oh the fast clearing air, Nadir 





could discover the smoke of 
Iswara’s cottage. Half frozen with eold, 
he eould at first but feebly advanee toward 
the friendly signal; but by degrees his 


limbs obe ved their master more tree ly, ‘ nd 


he proceeded rapidly toward the dwelling 
of the Brahmin. Mire he had advanced 


fur, however, he thought he could discern 


a figure approaching, and in some minutes 


recognized the person of Iswara, who, 
thou rh the rain still 


poured down, and the 


subsiding roar of the wind was oceasional- 

ly deafened by the pe aling of the thunder, 

had come forth in search of the pilgrim. 
* Post thou come to shelter in my 


eabin inquired he, courteously accosting 


him. ‘It pot far distant, and I] ean 


guide thee by the most sheltered path. 
The tempest hath almost passed; but it 
crows lute thou must lodge to-night be- 
neath my roof.” 

Nadir hesitated, as he sought for a re- 
ply. © Thou art kind, father,” he said at 
lenoth: “thou eanst have but little to 
spare. and IT may be burdensome to thee 
1 will stay until the tempest be passed, 
and then proeeed upon my way.” 

* Not so, my son,” replied the Brahmin ; 
‘Tam wont to receive travelers and_pil- 


erims, and thy presence will afford me 


pleasure. In the solitude in which I live, 
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it rejoices me when | may behold the face 
of man.” 

Nadir, with thanks, accepted the hospi- 
t aged, fa- 


tality of the sage. “ Thou ar 


ther,” he added; ** suffer me to lend thee 
ihe support of my arm.” 
The old man smiled. ‘ Methinks, Na- 


dir,” he replied, * that I am yet strong as 
thou; suffering and want have enteebled 
the powers which nature hath bestowed 
most treely upon thee. God is merciful, 
who hath protected thee amid the storm ; 
but Vishnu (the Preserver) is ever at hand. 
Seck, if thou mayest discover, for what 
purpose thou hast been saved.” 

But turther conversation was prevented 
by the difficulties of the way and the noise 
the 


of tempest, which was, however, fast 


subsiding. ‘They at length reached the 


Nadir needed 


invitation to partake of the simple refresh- 


where no second 


cottage, 


ment which was already displayed, and 
where the Brahmin had taken care, as far 
eas the sanctity of his caste permitted, to 
exhibit such provisions as it was permitted 
the Kshatrya tribe to use. Faint with 
hunger and tutigue, Nadir partook freely 
of the repast; but as the calls of nature 
became appeased, and his exhausted frame 
had in some measure rested from its ta- 
tizues, the disorders of his mind began to 
resume their sway.  Ilis brow again dark- 


ened, and with bitter lamentations he be- 


moaned the fate which had suffered him 
to survive the storm. 

* LLow ! exclaimed Iswara: “ methought 
thou hadst learned to feel the value of lite, 
or wheretore didst thou strive to elude the 
dangers of the tempest? Thou camest 
lither to escape its fury, and, had its vio- 
lence permitted thee to do so, wouldst 


thou not earlier have repaired to my hum- 


ble abode ?” 
Nadir sile utly assented. 

then, wert thou insti- 
the 


whose votece never spe aks amiss 2 


* And whence, 
of nature, 
That 


instinct taught thee, in the hour of peril, 


rater trom instinet 


save 


io strive to preserve thy life; learn then 
irom thenee, that life, even to thee, may 
vet be valuable. Seek no longer to cast 

aside as a useless incumbrance, but 
to the 


uch thy fear of death, when it threatened 


learn wherein lies value 


Lvor 


to overtake thee in the tempest, shows | 


iat 
tilal 


It still possesses.” 
* Should 


instinets of his nature ?” 


man, then, perpetually obey 


Line 


inquired Na- 
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dir. 
evil would he then run in the gratification, 
of his desires?” 

** Not so, my son,” returned the sage ; 
‘““man, when corrupted, rashly concludes 


“Surely not; for into what excess of 


that the appeals of his passions are only 
But he strangely 


appease 


the demands of nature. 
Nature, which 
the cravings of hunger and thirst, loudly 


errs. bids him 
commands him to be moderate while he 
satisfies his wants ; or wherefore the lan- 
cuor Which attends upon satiety, the sick- 
of diseases which are the common 
Nature hath 
taught thee the lesson that thy life is de- 


ness 


followers of intemperance ? 


sirable ; thine own prudence and virtue 
inay make it valuable. Is there no region 
upon earth which thy hand may cultivate ? 
Are there none of thy fellow-creatures 
who may be benefited by thy assistance or 
thy care ?” 

“There may be such,” replied Nadir, 
mourntully ; “but what ean I do further 
for the world? Having outlived all in- 
terest in life, it must henceforth be to me 
only a weary burden. How, then. under 
its oppressive load, can | lighten its weight 
for others 2?” 

“Tf it be even as thou sayest, O Nadir!” 

ihe ly, thou 
hast indeed outlived all personal interest 


said Brahmin, solemn and 


in the world, then to thee, more loudly 
than to any other, doth the voice of hu- 
manity appeal, and call thee to be its bene- 
factor. ‘l'o thee, then, must passion call 
in vain, for thou art beyond the reach of 
its influence; therefore shouldst thou be 
Should thy 


the sacrifice of one of her 


the most just of mankind. 


country demand 
sons, thou canst give thy life for her de- 


bids 1 


tense, since no selfish interest hee 


treasure it too de arly.” 

“* My country!” repeated Nadir; “alas! 
Inv O, 
Brahmin! thou hast probed to its depths 


country is nothing now to me. 
another gaping wound.” 

‘Yet suffer me to ask the name of the 
country to which thou owest thy birth.” 

* Hear then, and learn, in a few words, 
the history of my sorrows,” said Nadir, 
earnestly ; “then wilt thou no longer bid 
me live, and enjoy my life. 

“The youngest and favorite son of the 
Rajah of Maldawan, the wishes ef my 
father, and the voice of the nobles, called 
me to succeed him upon his throne. By 
the advice of the latter, on the death of 
the king, two elder brothers were thrown 
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into prison, where they languished during 


éhe six years of my unhappy reign. Born 


to a throne, my teachers and my slaves, 
alike, seemed to imagine that I was ealled 
only to enjoy the pleasures which power 
ever finds too ready to its hand; till, 
nursed in luxury, and the slave of pleasure ‘ 
when called to re lon, | vie Ided to the idea 
which had been ever sugge sted to my 
nund, and transmitted the cares of empire 
to other and unworthy hands, until the 


people, irritated by the misrule of my 
courtiers, and inflamed with a just desire 


to rid themselves of their tyranny. 


pre- 


pared for revolt. Guided, when too late, 
by thre 


counselor, [ at len 


dvice of Harita, my only faithful 
oth 


into my own hands; 


{ 


took the reins of 


empl and my first 


stroke oft polt 


| ‘y was to rid myself of Sa- 


ranga, the head of a conspiracy, which 


was to deprive me of lift He being too 
powertt | to he openly aecused, | resolved 
on anact of assassination. Harita in vain 
opposed, | was stung by the ingratitude 
of aman on whom I had lavished my fa- 
vors with profusion, tnd in an hour of 
inger was deaf to remonstrance. Harita, 
eCyve | lo hor wy honor, and resolute or! 
defending it, though might be at the 
pe of my favor, resorted to a counter- 

| lot hich, while he seeured the per- 
mi ot traitor, he would still save me 
from the odium of an assassination. Rash 
man! he but rushed against the dagger 
from which he protect d his rival! The 
wreteh whom | had charged with the 
bloody deed found him in the dwelling of 
ga, with the few followers whom hi 





had brought with him for his capture, and, 


rl nt of the person of his vietim, in the 
cont mn of the moment. turned his dag- 
ger against the only faithful subjeet in my 
dominions, and with the same blow de- 


I {me ota brother and a bride. Yea, 
O Brahmin! the tale 


The sister of Harita, who was 


day sto become my wife, hearing the fate 


river 


has another horror. 


of her brother, and belt ving that the as- 
sussination had been by my orders, gave 
herself to death lest she should fall into 
my power. This, O Brahmin, is my tale! 
Canst thou show compassion for my sor- 

WS Harita. by his faithful zeal, had 
gained my respect, my esteem, my con- 
fidence and earth, with all its ple ISUreS, 


sole being 


is waste and dreary, when the 
confidence is given ean be 


My young Ranee 


to whom our 


found on it no more 
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by her virtues and her beauty, had won my 
love—thou, O father, art above this weak- 


but 1, who have known and felt its 


hess 5 


power, look around me in vain for a solace 


which may make life endurable. And 
this, to add to the bitterness of my retlee- 
tions—this, O Iswara, hath been the fruit 
of my own rash and misguided rage. Re- 


jected by my people, through L scarcely 
know what chance I escaped from my do- 
minions with my life. I have wandered 
onward with my griets, till [at length re- 
solved to come hither, and seek in the 
Waters of Oblivion that torgetfulness which 
ean alone make lite tolerable; and now, 
to comple te my wre tchedne SS, thou for- 
biddest me to taste its waves, by lifting the 
vail and showing the dark future through 
which my steps must pass.” 

~ Thy 


re pli dsthe 


1, O Nadir ul 


] 
si 
} 


Brahmin, “sad as the clouds 


tale is indeed 


which suddenly obscure the noon-day sun, 


when the blast of pestilence descends to 
wither the beauty of the earth, and carrye 
away the living upon its wings. Thy tale 


and | can mourn with thee for thy 


Is sad, 
fate. But as the past is irretrievable, let 
by which tho 
Go torth to 
stern wisdom et 
Thou wouldst 
escape from thy thoughts—trom the recol- 


strive to do thus no 


it instruct thee in a lesson 


mayest profit in the future 
meet that future, with the 
experience for thy guide. 
lection of the past ; 
longer, for it isthe ehief act of cowardice : 
but show that noble courage which dares 


to look back, not alone upon the sorrows, 


but also upon the errors, of the irrevocable 


past. If the sway of thy passions hath 
been weakened by the violence of a sud- 
den affliction, trust not too much to the 
better impulses of a moment of repent- 
ance; but watch, that henceforth thou art 


no longer guided by their influence, and 
rejoicing in a deliverance from the most 
tyrannous of rulers, murmur not at. the 
blow by which thy liberty hath been pur- 
chased.” 

* Thou givest sage counsel, father ; and 
did my age bid me hope that a few years 
would at length lay me at rest in my grave, 
little 
But alas! 


Iam yet young, and there is health 


then unight I endeavor to bear a 
longer with the burden of life. 
and 
vigor inmy frame, which bids me look for- 
ward to a life of long and tedious duration. 
Thou art very aged, Brahmin! Should 


| pee 


Truly. my son, I am aged.” answered 
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, nas i 
Iswara. ‘ When the next inundation of | 


the Ganges arrives, I shall have counted 
a hundred summers, (Nadir’s breast heaved 
as he endeavored to suppress a sigh.) 
if lite 


awaits thee too; 


Lament not such a lengthened 
such be thy destiny, what work even thy 
single hand may achieve shouldst thou 
also number a hundred years.” 

* And hast thou done, father 2?” 
inquired Nadir. ‘ Here, amid solitudes 


rarely visited by man, and shunned almost 


what 


by the inferior creation, what has thy life 
availed 2?” 

“It becomes not man to speak of his 
own labors,” answered Iswara, gravely. 
“The tale of my lite might weary thee 
by its simplicity, while, during eighty hasty 
years, each day has closely resembled the 
past :— 

* Born amid these mountains, the cot- 
tage of my father arose not far from this 


spot There remains no trace of so hum- 
ble a dwelling to-day ; but I could still 


point to thee where it stood, for I leve to 
As I 


crew to manhood, I felt weary of an ex- 


revisit the scenes of my early life. 
istence which app ared to be uscless to 
mankind, and it seemed as though Vishnu 
called from above to upbraid me for being 


I looked 


around to eonsider whither | should turn, 


a mere burden upon the earth. 


revolving in my mind a variety of plans, 


when one day, not iar from this spot, I 
perceived a pilgrim approaching, and as |] 
idvaneed te mect him, overcome by sick- 
ness and fatigue, he sunk down ina swoon. 
ih 1 to his relief, and tended him 
till, after some days, he was enabled to 
continue his journey. Here, then, me- 
thought, in the spot where Providence hath 
already placed me, is a spacious field 
wherein | may serve mankind. Let me 


abroad till IT have failed to 


not idly look 
h for that benevolenes 


exercise 

which is required be 

“ey 

he pathway frequente d by the pil 

{lindoo Coosh. I feed and lodat 
! 


the valley; 


tween man and man. 


iecordinely built this eottage, near 
wr 


rims to 


them 


I give 


while they abide in \ 
vhat counsel | can when the y me ed or so- 


for in this retreat, far 


t my advice; 


om the turmoil and tumult of the world, 
tid beyond the reach of many of its tempt- 
ons, It is easier to learn the lessons of 


| and the principles of justice than 


mm and the 
| nDne »! ‘ | he Ter 
iid Its Opposing Claims, an the never- 
ending ap pe als of selfishness.” 
i 


| art above the reach of these! 


but rather consider, if | 
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“'Truly, thou art happy, father, if thou 
'” exclaimed 
Nadir. ‘ Let me then build a cottage be- 
side thine, and learn wisdom from thine 
instructions.” 


“Not so, Nadir,’ answered Iswara. 


|* Thou and I must each account for the 


} people. 


use of our several opportunities ; for we 
each must labor in the respective places 
in which our lot hath placed us. I, asa 
priest, am bidden to devote my life to study 
the mankind. Thou, 
being a Kshatrya, art commanded to live 
and, still 


and instruction of 
for the service of thy country; 
more, as a prince, for the welfare of thy 
Return, then, to them, and if thou 


' 
wouldst exercise benevolence, thou needst 


try it; but 


not seek far to discover objects which de- 
mand it. ‘Thou fearest to find thy life too 
long. Look well that it be not too short. 
It is in all cases uncertain; use it there- 
fore with diligence. Go back to thy peo- 
ple; if they call thee to reascend thy 
throne, obey their voice, and rule with 
wisdom and discretion ; if another wields 
the scepter, serve under thy master, and 
be the most faithful of his subjects ; lead 
his armies and protect his people with 
courage. Reflect upon the past, and look 
forward into the future, learning wisdom 
at every step.” 
wanes 

A Disu or Woir.—We made ourselves 
pretty comfortable in the willows near the 
river; and, under a bank to windward, with 
a good roaring fire at our feet, and well 
sheltered by walls of snow, which we 
scraped up with slabs of drift-wood, we 
sat down and cooked our wolf, the Indian 
the while that 


than 


assuring me all it was a 
great 
ILungry, however, as a whole day’s unsue- 


g had made me, I was still 


deal nicer lean deer-meat. 
cessful huntin 
very unwilling, in spite of his assurances, to 
| the 


I saw him eating it, quite disarmed me of 


evident relish with which 


my prejudices against wolf-meat, and, i 
fine, I feasted on the fat ribs, which prov- 
ed most palatable, and certainly very supe- 
to 
laughed at observing me completely con 


rior lean venison. My companion 
quer my scruples, and detach a couple more 
ribs off the savory forequarter tnen hissing 
at the We certainly enjoyed ow 
supper that night; nor was my stomach a 


fire. 


whit the worse for the strange food with 
-Palliser’s 


which it had been astonished. 
Rambles. 
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NOTABILITIES OF THE TRENT. 
7. ERE are scenes and especial marks 

on life’s illuminated page that ever 
seem to gain fresh tints of loveliness as 


With us— 


time wanders on. 
‘A thing of beauty is a j ry forever 3” 


and the light of that fragrant summer’s 
day, which first found us rambling by the 


silver ‘Trent, lives in the sunlight of mem- 


a wreath of everlasting flowers 


ripe 


ory hke 


Every turn we made Was with 


We 


where some of earth’s immortals 


interest. wandered over classic 


ground, 
found words of fire enduring as the hills, 
and clothed with the beauties ot the rain- 
our manutacturing towns, 


bow. Kew of 


where the artisan plies his unpoetical vo- 


eation, are so dearly associated with the 


f native wenius, or so hallowed 
As 


our ancient homes of industry, and 


memories 
by local influences, as Nottingham. 
one of 
a place celebrated for its share in the eivil 
wars, it cannot be devoid of interest to 
the 
those green banks of Trent, of a still more 


tourist; but there is a charm about 


enduring kind than the records ot com- 
merenal progress, Or the sad chronicle of 
the unfortunate Charles [. wading through 


the whirl of civil broils, or all the train of 


discord that followed in the thunder of his 
path. Kivery antique porch, or patriar- 
chal torest-tree that spreads its lightning- 
scathed arms to the passing breeze, seems 


to recite some interesting ode of long past 





times ; 
“Here, White in gentle numbers sung 
Like zephyrs fanning love’s young flam 
His t round Clifton Grove hung, 
rl leay s syllabl his fame. 


And here Childe Harold drank of light 
Which bore him to the m 
Of inspiration’s wondrous might, 

zs ” 


onday sun 


re other bards had well un. 


Passing up the vale of the Trent in an east- 


‘tlon, the pleasant field-paths 


has to delight all 


woks are sucn 


ward dire 


ind rural me 


lovers of the picturesque for there we 
find cottages hewn out of the solid roek, 
ind, being overhung with ivy and other 


trailing plants, the whole present a ple as 


int and romantie feature of singularity 


In some instances beds of beautiful flowers 


re arranged tier above tier on ledges of 


ock, prepossessing us in favor of the 
humble dwellers, without one word of in- 
juiry; for so tasteful and gentle an oecu- 
vation must have its humanizing influence, 


t 
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and we naturally associate those lovers of 
floriculture with the march of progress. 
Passing thence along the green lane, with 
the Trent gliding through the meadows 
below, embosomed in a leafy nook, on the 
banks of the river, stands Colwick Church, 
its spire, pointing to the sky, being all that 
you can discern until you are within the 
grounds of Colwick Hall, the seat of the 
Musters family ; the ivy- 
covered house of prayer looks like a de- 


and, indeed, 
tached fragment of the same fabric. It 
has seldom been our lot to find a village 
church so retired, and yet it is within 
three miles of a large manufacturing town. 
The walls speak of peace and primitive 
simplicity, and its unadorned interior is of 
by Lord 


It was built by 
| 


be- 


the same character. 
Byron's ancestors, some of whom rest 


neath its humble and unpretending roof:— 


* Each in its plot of holy ground, 
How beautiful they stand, 


Those old gray churches of our land!” 


It is generally supposed to have been 
built by Sir John Biron, who joined iLenry 
Vil. on Milford, 
fought gallantly at Bosworth aga 
Ld., for 
of Nottingham Castle 
The 


arinor, and 


and who 
inst Rich- 


appoint d 


his landing at 


ard which he was 


constable and war- 


den of Sherwood Forest. reclining 
his 


The 


Birons were lords of the manor in Edward 


figures of a knight in 


lady, carry us three centuries back. 


I11.°s time, by the marriage of Sir Richard 


Biron with Joane, the daughter and sole 


heiress of William De Colwick. 


Beneath the soft light that falls from a 


painted window (the chaste workmanship 
of a lady whose dust reposes near) there 


is a tomb within a few iron railings to 


ultively, 


the 


and 


which we turned almost it 


pensively we remembered words of 


the young poet— 


‘* Hadst thou been mine, all had been hush’d: 
Phis cheek, now pale from early riot, 

With passions hectic ne’er had tlhu-h'd, 

But blo« “i 


md in calm domestic quict 


And there, 


Byron's Mary. for whom 
Not supposing that 


in that quiet spot, apart sleeps 
he mourned his 
brief lite’s morning. 
our reader can be ignorant of the name 
and history of Mary Chaworth, of An- 

Mrs. Musters. of 
that feel 


lonely musing moment, while 


nesley, subsequently 


Colwick, we know many will 


with us the 
we linger by the grave of one so nearly 


associated with the history of a great 
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British poet. We find him singing in | 
melancholy strain, shortly after Miss Cha- 
worth’s marriage :-— 


* Hills of Annesley, bleak and barren, 
Where my thoughtless childhood stray’d ; 
How the northern tempests warring, 
Howl above thy tufted shade! 


**Now no more the hours beguiling, 
Former favorite haunts I see; 

Now no more my Mary smiling 
Makes ye seem a heaven to me.’ 


, 


[t is evident that the family of the Cha- | 
worths were of great repute many cen- 
turies back; for Sir Thomas Chaworth 
appeared before a special bench of peers 
in Henry VI.’s time, and proved his right | 
to property then of the 
Crown; and that he had lineally descend- 
ed from Patricius Cadureis, (vulgo, 
Chaworth,) and was consequently a col- 


In 


posse sSsion 


de 


lateral branch of the royal house of Lan- | 
easter. 

‘he Colwick estates passed away from 
the Byron family at the time of the Com- 
nonwealth. Sir John, a determined roy- 
list, (and father of the * four brothers” 
alluded to by the author of Childe Harold, 
in one of his minor poems,) made them 
to 


Stonehouse, who sold 


relative, Sir James 


them to Sir John 


over his noble 
Musters, the aneestor of the present owner. 
The was rebuilt 
by Sir John Musters, in the year 1684. 
Alas, that it was the fate of the amiable 
Mary to perish from the earth untimely! 
Her death was brought about by fright, 


of an in- 


chaneel of the church 


when exposed to the violence 
furiated populace ; and the hapless poet 
fell in the arms of untoward circumstances 
ittending war and slaughter! When the 
rioters approached Colwiek Hall, (October 
10th. 1831,) Mrs. Musters, with her daugh- 
ter, and Mademoiselle De Fay, a French 
lady, secured themselves for a time by 
ineans of a strong bolt; but at length, see- | 
ing the hall in flames, they contrived to 
escape unobserved into the shrubbery, and 
ere remained the 
friendly cover of a gigantic laurel until the | 
predators had departed. ‘They then | 
me forth to see the best portion of the 


coneealed beneath 


se, and its valuable contents, a black- 
' On the fol- 


ng morning, when assistance had ar- 


{ mass of smoldering fire 


| \ 
cay 


ved, the lady and her family lett the scene | 


of desolation, and found an asylum at 


Wiverton Hall, the seat of Patricius Vis- 
But 


sunt Chaworth. the shock of that 


| of tone to his poesy. 
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dreadful night had already stamped the seal 
of destiny upon her delicate frame ; she 
died on the 5th of February, 1832. She 
was aged forty-six years. Linked as she 
was with the early life and youthful musings 
of Byron, in turning away from Colwick 


| Chureh we sat down over and again on 


the green banks of the Trent, taking many 
a last look at the green house of death. 
Rambling back, on the opposite bank of 
the river, nestling among extensive or- 
chards, stands Wilford. And now it was 
impossible to pass across the wood-paths, 
and approach the ancient church of this 
secluded village, without calling up the 
visionary shade of the ‘ martyr student ;” 
mourning, at the same time, that so much 
of British worth and high-souled genius 
was called away ere life had attained its 
noon. We passed intothe churchyard, and 
fancy heard him speak those pensive lines, 
composed there after consumption had 
made such inroads upon his physical and 
mental strength as to give a peculiarity 
It was on this spot 
he said :— 
‘Here would I wish to sleep. This is the spot 
Which T have long mark’d out to lay my bones 
in! 
Tired out and wearied with the riotous world, 
Beneath this yew I would be sepulcher'd.” 


There is a gradual rise of the river’s bank 
from Wilford to Clifton, the scene of Kirke 
White’s immortal poem. Nothing in En- 
glish the 
locality where the young poet spent some 
of his happiest hours. The house of the 
fair maid of Clifton is shown to visitors; 


village scenery can surpass 


but there is nothing peculiar about. it, 
the fuct of its having claimed the attention 
of our poet being its principal attraction. 
The woods of Clitton were the favorite 
haunts of White from his earliest days. 
“ He delighted,” says Southey, * to point 
out to his more intimate friends the scenery 
of the poem—the islet, to which he had 
often forded when the river was not knee- 
deep; and the little hut, wherein he had 
sat for hours reading or writing, or dream- 
ing with his eyes open.” And who can 
visit those woods without a sigh for de- 
parted genius? We look upon the loss 
which literature sustained by his early 
death with a regret similar to that we 
feel tor the wasting glories of the summer 
sunlight. 

In-rambling through Clifton woods we 
must not be unmindful that the celebrated 
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Dr. Darwin was born on the banks of the | Mr. Bailey, of Nottingham, author of The 
Trent; and although he passed the latter | Advent of Charity, says :— 
portion of his time at Derby, he was | «White Ireton’s lofty deeds adorn the spot, 
particul irly partial to Clifton woods and | T[ eal] my home, My country, I will not 

‘ 


et the fame which other lands can give, 
Nor ave, nor place, o’er that in which I live.’ 


the ‘Trent meadows, for gathering thoss 
new classified plants, the families of which 
he so Jearnedly deseribes in his Phytologva But, turning away from the Atten 
[fe was, indeed, much respected here, and | porough republican of disastrous times, 
the dwellers by the Trent were wont to go | we were more than delighted in renewing 
for his advice as to a common benefactor our acquaintance with the gentle muse of 


and father. Being at one time fearful of | Robert Millhouse, by wandering through 











an approaching pe stilence. he went into creen meadows, beneath unbrageous forest 
the Nottingham market-place, and stand- | trees, and by the winding Trent, where 
Mg upon a tub place | for h mb a country- the poet sung his W ivward fancies sweetly. 
} > ] ’ . 
man, he ealled the attention of the people though, alas! often with a sadness that 
! my) ‘ , » 
to sanitary meas s: and, among othe bordered upon melancholy grief. His 
things, is said to have spoken as fol- | effusions were ever of that order which 
lows ‘= elevate lessons were beautifully 
M f Nottin m, list to You are e, To an oak, torn down by a 
i io nd ustrious mechanics; by y . savs :— 
lustry mforts rovided for your ’ 
selves and f I I i 1 mur health, ‘* Methinks I see the day, 
} ' ] | ' When ] 1 rn hy lot, like t hall 
the} i i ike : 
TN} hut y n do not kno Tall 
3 \ } tha 4? ht ] af soul disn 
that t fresh and ju thy char | ‘ ‘ t his stead t ‘ ! 
might. 9 i ot : bear 
Alr hist n uy to pr ery i I oe l 
healt t whe \ mes wW | u.} ! ult nes Mm 1 ‘ 
} f biacees ‘ ‘ay | | | ly in triumph o’er the t 
t ) \ ) } } ' er , 
: But now the golden rays of weste 
, t t t 1 1 
i nhiohtt rntle « mdeur a@eross 
ey ! ! I ie ela woods of Clifton, and bathe l 
: A : une » tat meadow and 1 
} I 1 ) , ‘ J : 
\ | “are mtil, from the en bank where the fish 
y ‘ 
, LY ind el ermen plied his peacetal occupation, to th 
th ! ! y times a «day fowe noe wk where the eastle tands 
looming over all, the calm beauty of eve- 
| I i} en Wil not w tid { } 
‘age nine wooed us to a homeward path while 
il ust es nd his tame as a a : : 
ne truin ol thoughts, arising from 
of th | vl man of ence t 
thre mterviews With the past, retreshing { 
forever t ne of Dr. Darwin n - sage 
1 | and waluabie, oecupled the mind. 
mong tie i of Trentland. 
Glan ound at the historie works ernagt aS 
of the | litv. our attention ts called | SvypNey Siri With Svdney Smith I 
twoa f mse of antique appearances ng lived intimately. ITlis great delight 
near the e of Attenborough t \ » pro I ee m ot lud 0 
the | of Treton, the re] ii e followed eh er with a 
gene! ed Cromwe laugh yt eely left time to laugh 
Brida t te { ( irch; nad fim Ea ed loud d with mor 
it ! 0 vie byte pile th enpovmen than ny one Chis elects 
eat | , ' } i hus reg ( ict of 1 th came d wer with 
tered len treton infans Cee th Oe on: it eannot b “Ope ed Oo 
mint lreton arm bapti it tuit deeimo di rej duced [Lis powers of humor wert 
m s, Novembris, 1611.7 It was trom the same time united with the strona 
horhood Treton selected a troop, nd most practical common sense, Se 
lthe | 1 of Essex In O} { while h laughed away seriousne 
hy r(‘harles’s army I] Ss parents at one munute, he destroyed in the next 
ons of respectability, as the an- | some rooted prejudices which had braved 
h © indicates; indeed, we are told | for a thousand years the battle of reaso1 
U! il t n he was entered a gentleman ind the breeze of ridieule.- Lord dJohr 
commo f Trinity College, Oxtore Russel 




















SCENES IN BRAZIL. 





ROAD ON THE ORGAN MOUNTAIN. 


ILE manner of traveling and trans- 

porting merchandise in the interior of 
Brazil is by mules and horses, chiefly the 
former. Iforses are only used for the 
saddle ; and even for this I found, by sad 
experience, mules are much to be prefer- 
red. ‘These mules are much smaller than 
the Spanish, but very hardy and sure- 
footed, seldom falling or stumbling, except 
when very heavily laden. The roads are 
for the most part recently made, and in 
the of Rio are, what we 
should eall in America, impassable. Now 
they are strewed with blocks of stone 
or fallen trees ; and now they wind around 
the edge of high mountains, or are almost 


neighborhood 


literally suspended over precipices, being 
everywhere full of deep chasms, which, 
in the wet season, are the beds of tor- 
rents. We saw but few roads at all pass- 
able for carriages. The ascent of some of 
the mountains is so steep, as to render it 
necessary to hold on by the mane of the 
and in instances to dis- 
mount, in which case I sometimes, with 
Yankee ingenuity, exchanged the mane 
for the tail, and by the aid of this latter 


animal, some 


member the more easily ascended the most | 


difficult of the serras. In the season the 
rain falls almost incessantly, and often in 
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BRAZIL. 


torrents; so that in the course of a few 
hours I have seen a rippling stream rise 
several feet, and become a whirling cur- 
rent. The rivers and torrents, from Rio 
to Ouro Preto, the capital of the province 
of Minas Geraes, are crossed by bridges, 
quite substantial for this country ; but for 
the rest of our route they were mostly 
constructed of loose poles laid across the 
stream, half rotten and full of holes, shaking 
and trembling under the traveler’s feet in 
a manner most alarming to a new comer, 
especially if it happens to be over a river 
or torrent studded with rocks eighty or 
one hundred feet below. In some places 
the roads lead through virgin forests of 
almost unbounded extent. 

A description of these forests would 
fill a volume, so various are the aspects 
they present in different parts of the coun- 
try. ‘Trees of incredible girth tower aloft 
with trunks of every imaginable form, 
round, angular, and sometimes resembling 
open net-work. In some places there is 
little or no underbrush, in others there is 
an almost impenetrable thicket. About the 
trees cling huge snake-like vines, winding 
around the trunk and through the branches, 
sending down their long arms binding tree 
to tree, and taking root in the ground, 
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whence new branches are thrown out 

which eling in like manner to other trees, | 
thus linking whole forests together. This 

creeping vine has the strength and flexi- 

bility of rope, and is used by the natives in 

tying on pack-saddles, making houses, 

fenees, &e. On the tree-trunks cluster 

the richest varieties of plants, bearing 

flowers of every hue; the whole present- 

ing an appearance indescribably beautiful. 

Here birds of the gaudiest plumage are 

ever flying and singing; monkeys are frol- 

icking and chattering; the harmless la- 

garto, with his gorgeous coating of green 

and gold, creeps carefully forth; the lazy 

sloth dozes away his dreamy life; and the 

sprightly wild cat, springing from branch 
to branch, drives birds, monkeys, and all | 
before him. On every side are little bril- 
liant humming-birds, stopping an instant, 
and then away ; and the ear is constantly 
filled with the hum of myriads of gayly- 
coated insects. 

The mules for the exportation of mer- 
chandise are generally driven in troops of 
from twenty to fifty, with one man to 
every seven, preceded by a steady old | 
mule, called the madrinho, whose good or 


evil conduct they seem most tenaciously 
to follow. I have often seen the whole 
troop kieking and plunging, merely be- 


| 
ivi 
i | 


MY A Was 





LOADING MULES, 


eause the madrinho had taken it into her 
head to do so. The usual day’s journey 
for troop-mules is from three to five leagues, 
(a league being five miles ;) but with very 
light baggage they will travel from seven 
to eight leagues, which, considering the 


| animal and the roads, is a great deal. 


The place of rest along the route is 
ealled a rancho, which is nothing but an 
open shed, with thatched or tiled roof. 


| On alighting for the night, the muleteers 


first take off the baggage and cangalhos, 
(pack-saddles,) and turn the mules loose 
into the open country, never fearing but 
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they will return at sun-down to get their 
small measure of corn, and be examined 
as to their hoofs, &e. The next thing is 
to light a fire and cook the dinner, which 
consists principally of rice, fezjao, (beans,) 
farinha, carne sécea, (dried beef,) and 
sometimes a chicken. 
never aspire above carne sécea and farinha, 


But the muleteers | 


and my trusty gun always supplied us with | 


game, Which is in some places very abun- 
After cooking the farinha, or baking 
the yams in the ashes, we would suspend 
the fowl by a leather thong before the fire 
over them, that they might eatch the rich 


dant. 


juices, and flavor; and the taste of some of 


these delicious repasts, seasoned with that 
best of sauces, hunger, still lingers on my 
palate. After all preparations were made 
for the night, I was wont to amuse our 
muleteers by telling them about America, 
and to keep them in merry humor by aid 
of my violin. Far in the interior [T have 
met natives who, in their simplicity, would 
ask me if we have a Deos (God) in my 


country 7 and they could not understand | 
| of discordant, strange, and uneouth sounds, 


how the same /va (moon) that shone in 
their country, shone in mine, so far away. 


After having purchased two horses, one 


for myself and the other for my servant, 


and a mule for light baggage, I started for | 


the interior, having previously sent on my 
trunks to St. John by a troop ; but at the 
first I met with a discouragement 


start 


almost fatal to my journey, in an attack of | 


the 
Port from 
novo (slaves recently landed) on the coast, 


\ustralia, probably mulatos 
a short distance above this place, to be 
taken by a roundabout way into the city, 
as if coming from the interior. I was in 
a bad situation: for my baggage being sent 
on in advance, | was uncomfortably short 
of clothes—in a low Portuguese inn kept 
by a vicious-looking landlord, whose only 
thought was to get as much out of me as 
possible, not caring whether I lived or 
died. My servant did not understand my 
language, nor I his, except most imper- 
fectly ; and we were surrounded by a set 
of thieves and drinkers. 

My fever was violent, and my accom- 
modations poor. ‘The wind foreed its way 
through the erevices of the mud-walls, ae- 
companied with rain, and my heart almost 
sank within me. Delirium at last came 
to my relief, but in my more lucid inter- 
vals | was still in trouble; and I recolleet, 
among things in my imaginings, beholding 


African fever, which I eaught near | 
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a Jesuitical priest tearing out my brains, 
for the very laudable purpose of replacing 
them with better ones ; but providentially, 
and almost miraculously, ] gradually re- 
covered, and again started, weak in body 
and lighter in pocket. 

I arrived at Petropolis late at night, 
distant seven leagues from Port Australia. 
The scenery in this mountain is grand and 
beautiful beyond description. The height 
is about four thousand feet. Here the 
emperor has a palace for his summer resi- 
dence, and has erected a beautiful road 
over this before impassable mountain. 
There is an open point near the top, com- 
manding a view of the bay and city in the 
distance. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night as I surveyed this delightful land- 
scape. On passing through one of the 
gorges, a huge bat fluttered against my 
face, which I wounded with my pistol, 
and its unearthly sereeching startled monk- 
eys, bats, and other inhabitants of the for- 
est, from their repose—turning the hitherto 
almost death-like silence into a very Babel 


making * night hideous.” My next stop- 
ping-place was Corréo, which deserves a 
notice, mainly because I slept at the house 
of a rich Padre, and in embroidered sheets. 
Riding off once more, we passed Riberona, 
a very picturesque place, in a valley com- 
pletely shut in by mountains, and Villa de 
Parahybona, a place of some fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, on a river of the same 


| name, which we crossed in a flat-boat by 


rope-power. The river here is very rapid ; 
the sudden jars necessarily experienced in 
crossing it often precipitate the mules over- 
board, and thus many are annually drown- 
At length we arrived at Rio-Para- 
hyba, the separation of the province of 


ed. 


Rio from the province of Minas Geraes. 
Here we found the only well-built bridge 
It crosses a most 
over and 
immense which the 
bridge is built. The scenery is sublime. 
The noise of the torrent is almost deafen- 


I saw in this province. 
beautiful river, which 
through 


rushes 


rocks on 


ing, and frequently the spray Is dashed 
entirely over the bridge. Here they press- 
ed me to stay until some troop came along 
to make my party stronger, particularly 
‘autioning me against the Rancho de Ne- 
gro; but with my usual willfulness, I dis- 
dained advice and protection. I intended 
to have encamped in the woods; but as 
we proceeded, the rain began to fall in tor- 
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PARAHYBA BRIDGE, 


rents, rendering any shelter desirable ; so 
to the rancho. It 
consisted of a solitary rancho on the verge 


we betook ourselves 


of a large forest, kept by two men, whose 
villainous looks deciphered their character. 
\t my repast, at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, they tried to ply me with wine ; but 
fearing it might be drugged, the earth re- 
ceived it instead of my stomach. I also 
took care to show them my pistols, the 
workmanship of my knife, &¢. From their 
looks and conferences | thought it advisa- 
ble not to lie down, and the event showed 
my forethought not amiss; 


so, seating 


myself on my baggage 
which I had placed be- 
the fell 
from which I] 


was awakened by feel- 


fore door, I 


asleep, 


ing it move; and, on 
opening my eyes, a 
shaggy head appeared 


the door. ] 
only paused to eall out, 


through 


‘ ' 

“Quem-ahil”? and bang 
x 

The 


door closed rapidly, and j 


went my _ pistol. 


I was not again disturb- 
all 
my criado snored lustily, 
and I 


him 


ed. Through this 


could not arouse 
| 


by kicks or 


showing plainly that the 


cults, 


wine of which he par- 


took had been drugged. 


In the morning I missed the shaggy head 
of the night, but made no remark. 

The further I penetrated the country 
the more numerous I found the rivers, and 
the greater the difficulty there is in crossing 
them. ‘The manner of fording we present 


When the tide is 


rapid or swollen by rains, much care and 


in the adjoining cut. 


skill are required; and those who would 
make a tour through this land must sub- 
mit to much fatigue, some danger. and an- 
They must not 
be afraid of filth, bad fare, the torments 


noyances without number, 


of vermin, or lodgings to which a barn of 





FORDING 


A RIVER, 
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BARBACINO, 


clean hay would be a paradise. He must 
ford rivers of every depth, fear no ascent 
or descent, and have a careful eye to 
the priming of his pistols. 

We passed on through Bem Feito, and 
arrived at Villa de Ratao—certainly a most 
appropriate name, as it abounds in rats. 
They fell upon me as I lay in bed from 
the and I my- 


self in the not very scientific operation 


rafters above; amused 
of laying in wait for them, boot in hand, 
**dropping ” them as they jumped upon the 
bed, at which business I became quite ex- 
pert. 
ted, and found a huge rat snugly ensconced 
onmy neck. Passing my hand under him, 
with a spasmodie jerk I sent him flying 
from me with such foree as to knock over 
iy servant who was just entering the door, 
and who received his ratship full in the 
fuce, and from that time he had a most un- 
conquerable aversion to rats. 

We passed Nacemento, Casa Alto, and 
arrived at Barbacino, beautifully situated 
ona high hill, consisting of but two streets, 
each about a mile in length, crossing each 
other at right angles, and having a church 


at each end. It was nearly sunset as we 


approached, and the appearance was of 


hills 


The 


were tinged, as far as the eye could reach, 


unsurpassed beauty. barren 
with the golden hues of the setting sun; 
and as we passed through the groves at the 
toot of the hill, we saw the natives, who 
were keeping a festival, dancing upon the 


One night I awoke almost suffoea- | 


ground, literally carpeted with flowers. 
Some of the girls were exceedingly pretty, 
and their open loose dresses set off their 
fine forms to the utmost 
Rarely have we seen a finer sight than 
was presented on this day at Barbacino. 
These feast or saint days are very numer- 
ous, especially in the cities on the coast. 
Their celebration engages universal at- 
tention, and, in fact, forms the principal 
religion of the people. They are sig- 
nalized by the discharge of sky-rockets 
by day, and other fire-works at night, 
and the incessant ringing of bells. In 
fact, the people think nothing too good, no 
expense too great to be employed in the 
the Church. Accompanying 
some processions are little girls, adorned 


advantage. 


service of 


with gauze wings, and sometimes glitter- 
ing with gems, to represent angels, and as 
they pass along, the streets are strewed 
with flowers, and the houses are hung with 
embroidered mantles. 

The number of saints’ or holydays are 
about thirty-five. These are divided into 
two classes, dias santos de 
which it is not lawful to work; and dias 
santos dispensados, (half holydays,) in 
which it is only requisite to attend mass. 


guarda, in 


The expenses of the churches are im- 
mense, the wax tapers consumed being 
many thousand, of the largest size—tfor 
instance, at a festival of the church St. 
Franciseo de Paulo (Rio Janeiro) I once 
counted five hundred in the sanctuary alone. 
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We found the nights in this region ex- 
tremely cold, rendering a heavy capode 
necessary ; while the daytime was so 
warm, that the least possible clothing was 
required, 

The country, after passing Barbacino, 
presents different appear- 
ance from that nearer the coast. Instead 
of mountains and green foliage, we have 
high barren sandy hills, extending as far 
as the eye can reach, many of which have 
The roads, which 


altogether a 


been washed for gold. 
are mere foot-paths, branch off in various 
directions, and much caution is requisite in 
traveling lest we should mistake the route. 
It was about two o’clock in the morning, 


and a brilliant moonlight, when I started | 


from Barbacino. After about a 
league, | concluded, from the inereasing 
denseness of the thicket, that [| had lost 
my way, and therefore sent my servant 
took another, 
ceiving signals at intervals. At last, not 


hearing his voice, and finding my way 


fone 


in one direction, while I 


more and more obstructed, and that I was 
deviating from my westerly course, I 
started to return, and as I supposed by a 
shorter route, taking advantage of every 
open place to put my animal into a gallop. 
In one of these places he made so sudden 
a stop as nearly to precipitate me over his 
head. It was well he had more instinct 
than I, for, on dismounting, | found myself 
within a foot of a deep precipice, the dark 
gloomy shadow east by the moon into its 
depths rendering the bottom invisible. 1] 
could not repress a shudder ; and raised 
heart my 


t seape, 


mv in thankfulness at narrow 

Finding my servant, we pushed on with 
all possible dispateh ; but my poor horses 
were almost entirely used up, and 1 was 
soon obliged to purchase a second mule, 
and thus equipped we continued our way. 

The roads in the sunshine here present- 
ed a most beautiful appearance, being cov- 
ered with minerals of almost every de- 
scription; crystals of immense size and 
great beauty lay around us in profusion. 
But our comforts were fewer than ever: 
sometimes we slept under the huge leaves 
of the banana-tree, thrown up in the form 
of a cone; and sometimes on our baguuge : 
arranged in the best manner our ingenuity 
The wind, so acceptable 
Our 


could suggest. 
by day, was piereingly cold at night. 
estalagem (inn) has rooms without floors 
or windows ; beds made by driving four 
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stakes into the ground, with cross pieces, 
upon which is stretched an ox-hide, and 
all manner of accommodations to match. 

After passing this elevated ground, 
we experienced a warmer climate ; and 
I found delicious repose in a hammock, a 
mode of sleeping I ever afterward adopted. 
During the heat of the day, after turning 
my mule loose, I have often in the forests 
suspended my hammock between two trees, 
perhaps over a sparkling stream, where 
the denseness of the overhanging boughs 
effectually excluded the sun, and, with all 
kinds of a lullaby, fallen into slumber. 

At night, in this forest bed, slumber is 
strangely interesting. Myriads of fire- 
flies keep an incessant torch-light dance 
around your hammock ; the lantern fly, 
anon illumi- 
night bird’s 


with his fiery guide, ever and 
nates the whole space; the 
wing fans your cheek; the vampire bat 
flits by; and you ean look 
wild beasts wandering in quest of food. 


out and see 


‘The vampire bat, measuring from one to 
three feet across the extended wings, is 
a disgusting-looking object, although its 
fur soft and 
Its mouth is amply provided with teeth ; 


mouse-colored is delicate. 
and the nostrils seem well fitted for sue- 
It has sometimes been questioned 
whether suck blood, but 
there is every reason to believe they do. 
While in St. Joao del Rei, I one night 
received a bite over my right eye, which 
deprived me of my sight for nearly two 
All that saw it pronounced it a 
vampire tap; and I have seen mules so 


tion, 


these animals 


weeks. 


weakened from loss of blood on this ae- 
count, as to be incapable of journeying. 
For this reason, too, it is that the mules 
are secured under a shelter, and briers 
placed around the eaves, which (as the 
bats rarely fly under a shed) is found a 
sufficient protection ; but if the animals are 
left unsheltered they are cruelly bitten. 

Among the articles of diet here we have 


This 


singular vegetable production has qualities 


already named farinha de mandioca. 


deadly poisonous ; but these being extract- 
ed, it is rendered the most nutritious arti- 
cle of Brazilian food. It is prepared by 
pressing it in machines, after which the 
juice is dried in the sun or by the fire. 
‘The original mode was by seraping it with 
stones, a process very injurious, rendering 
it necessary for the natives to take an an- 
tidote—the urueu root. The plant itself 
is tall and slender, and divided into short 

















joints, each one of which, when placed in 
the ground, takes root and becomes a sep- 
The leaves are palmated 
The tubers are 
shaped much like sweet potatoes, about a | 


arate plant. 
with six or seven lobes. 


foot in length. It is sometimes prepared 
in the following manner: after being di- | 
vested of their thick rind, and grated upon 

stones, the mass is placed in a slender bag 

of ratteen, six feet in length; to this a large 

stone is appended, and the consequent ex- | 
tension producing a contraction of the sides, 

the juice is expressed. When finished, it 

is of a white or brown color, according to 

the care taken, and resembles crumbs of 

bread. The poisonous juice is used by 

the natives to dress wounds, cure the bite 

of certain snakes, &c. 

It was in this locality an accident befell 
us which may serve to illustrate the perils 
of a Brazilian journey. In going around 
the narrow ledge, the road gave way be- 
neath the tread of my baggage mule, and 
he lost his balance. My servant, who was 
close behind him, seized hold of his tail, in 


the vain hope of enabling him to regain his 





FALL OF A BAGGAGE MULE, 


footing ; but the struggle to rnght himself 
only made his position continually worse 
and worse, until in less time than I take 
in deseribing it, he was actually suspended 
With no other support than his fore leg, his 
At 
last, seeing no hope of saving him from the 
fall, and fearful my criado would go with 
lim, (as the ground was much loosened in 


nose, and my servant's grip on his tail. 


the struggle,) | commanded him to let go, 
and away went my poor mule. We im- 
mediately commenced to find a descent 
into the ravine below to recover the bag- 
gage, expecting to find the mule a mangled 
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corpse. We were about two hours in ac- 
complishing this descent ; but judge of our 
surprise at finding my mule, though very 
much bruised and torn, yet still alive. 
Fortunately the first perpendicular fall was 
only about fifteen feet ; and the side of the 
mouptain, then sloping, was covered with 
briers and brush, which made his progress 
more easy. We were obliged to encamp 
several days to recover him, and indeed a 
lameness always clung tohim. My trunks 
were torn asunder, and my poor violin was 
a complete wreck. 

It was in this region that I was privi- 
leged to behold a magnificent natural foun- 
tain. From the top of a huge rock about 
two hundred feet high and nearly square 
in form, gushed out numerous (I counted 
twelve) glittering streams, which, rolling 
down the sides, produced the finest effect. 

The coffee of this province, Minas Ger- 
aes, is, | think, the best I ever tasted, and 
is drank by the natives several times a day. 
It is not exported, as is the coffee of the 
province of Rio. There are persons still 
living who remember when the first coffee 
plants were brought to this country ; and 
yet in 1846 the exports from Rio amount- 
ed to two million bags, each containing one 
hundred and fifty pounds, in quality equal 
to that of St. Domingo. The coffee-trees 
are planted at a distance of about eight 
feet apart, and are prevented from grow- 
ing more than six feet high by constant 
trimmings. ‘The flowers are white, and or- 
nament the plant beautifully, and the leaves 
are some six inches in length. ‘The berries 
grow upon the under side of the limbs, and 
at first are green, but when ripe are a 
bright red; within each berry are two 
kernels surrounded by a sweet, thin pulp. 
When the ripe berries are exposed to the 
sun, the rind is then removed by hand or by 
mill. I have seen, at some of the smaller 
Fazendas, the negroes (covered with per- 
spiration) engaged, both hands and feet, in 
shelling the coffee. On passing some of 
the plantations. as it was rumored that | 
had with me a few surgical and dental in- 
struments, my services were in immediate 
requisition, and woe to the poor slave who 
had ever suffered from toothache, no mat- 
ter how jong since, for it was deemed suf- 
ficient cause by his master for removing 
the offending member, and even my own ob- 
jections and protestations were unheeded. 
The lamentable howlings and uneouth 
contortions of these poor fellows were both 
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UNHORSED., 


pitiable and ludicrous. It was truly laugh- 
able to see with what fiendish pleasure 
those who had been released from their 
purgatory would hold others who had yet 
to endure the torture. Along the roads 
are to be procured plenty of poor wines, 


at a very cheap rate; but the principal 


drink among the natives is cachassa, made 


from sugar-ecane. ‘There is also a deli- 
cious drink made from the orange and 


ananas, (pineapple.) 

Having passed through San John, we 
came to a steep, narrow pass, searcely 
feet wide, and even at that with a 
in the My criado 
was ahead, mounted very foolishly and 


three 
deep gorge middle. 
against my wish, on one of my poor, broken 
down horses, of which he had cause for 
repentance. Ina place almost impassable 
for a mule, the horse lost his footing, and 
falling backward, | expected to see my 
fuithtul fellow, the companion of my wan- 
derings, crushed beneath his weight, when, 
strange to say, the friendly gorge received 
him head first, fortunately being in this 
place but a few feet deep and also being 
too small to admit the horse. He received 


some severe bruises, but was otherwise 
unharmed ; but not so my poor horse—he 
was unable to move, and | was about to 
dispateh him with my pistol, when a native 
passing by implored me to give it to him. 
I willingly complied, though I fear he had 
the worst of the bargain. There was a 
good deal of human nature in that same 
servant of mine, for like the rest of man- 


kind atter 1 had 


spent about two hours in rubbing his body 


he tned to be a hero; 


with cachassa, he said to me, ‘I was not 
afraid when I was falling.” 

On the 30th of August I arrived in St. 
Jodo del Rei, a beautiful place of about 
five thousand inhabitants, situated in a 
valley at the foot of a mountain of the 
same name. ‘This is the richest town in 
the interior, having much trade with Rio 
and the towns further inland ; most of the 
places in this region depending entirely 
on the gold extracted from the soil, which 
is here exchanged for goods. Being the 
first American visitor, I was treated with 
much kindness, and of no place have I so 
I lived in 
an old castellated house, surrounded by a 


many pleasing reminiscences. 


high wall, which had twenty rooms full of 
niches and sliding panels, built probably 
by some rich old noble who came from 
Portugal in the time of Don John. The 
house was said to be haunted, nor could I 
induce my servant to sleep in it, although 
I was disturbed only by the nightly sallies 
of rats. For some time previous to ar- 
riving here we had been traveling through 
a country almost a desert; but as we 
reached the brow of the hill overhanging 
this city, a view of the white walls of 
the houses, the banana and orange groves, 
burst upon our vision, and seemed to us 
Here I attended the funeral 
The body was laid in a 


beautiful. 
of a senhora. 
large gilded coffin, and carried to the burial 
place, preceded by the friends, bearing 
large wax tapers. 
terio, a place built in the form of a square, 


On entering the ceme- 


the interior open and the walls arranged 
in tiers of niches, the coffin is opened, and 
you behold the corpse in full dress as in 
lite, the 
around chanting and oceasionally sprink- 


priest and laymen standing 


ling incense on the body. There is also 
a band of singers accompanied with in- 
struments, which, together with the. still- 
ness of the night, the light of the numerous 
tapers, the slow and solemn airs, make 
After 
the service was ended, the body was left 


this service exceedingly impressive 


all might surrounded by torches; in the 
morning they placed it in the tomb, which 
was then plastered up. At the end of a 
year it is taken out, and put in a large 
vault beneath. 

We are yet to traverse the most interest- 
ing portion of Brazil; over a soil abound- 
ing with gold, and through rivers, In whose 
beds sparkle precious stones. Of this tour 
we may hereafter have something to say. 























NERVOUS TEMPERAMENTS. 
7. nervous 


accountable 





system is often deeimed 
for 
very different origin. 


evils which have a 


Ifa man who is of 


NERVOUS TEMPERAMENTS. 


a naturally irritable temper, which has | 


been indulged till it has obtained the mas- 
tery over him; or if a girl, who has been 
nursed from childhood in the lap of sloth, 
and has listened to the language of flattery 


till she is unable to bear the common ills | 


of human life, be asked, ** What ails you 2?” 


the answer, perhaps, in each case will be, 
*O, I am highly nervous!” Such an 
answer is thought to be a sufficient apolo- 
gy for every outbreak of passion, for every 
indulgence of a sickly sentimentalism, and 
for every folly to which the selfishness of 
the human mind may dispose it to give 
way. 

From some such cause as this it may 
have arisen, that so little sympathy is gen- 
erally felt with those who complain that 
they are oppressed by nervous disease, 
We are ready to say to a person who thus 
speaks, “* Why do you not strive against 


the evil? Why do you suffer yourself to 


to > Why do you not reason 
And if 


plainant is really deceiving himself by im- 


vield 
ys5 


vourselves out of it the com- 


puting to nervousness what really flows 


from ungoverned temper, or from the 


ndulgenece of selfish feelings, it is but an 


ict of kindness to rouse him to exertion, 
by showing him that there is a moral eul- 
aby 


pability it him which needs the rod of 


diseip!| 
pathetic advice and consolation. 
But this is not the case with which I 


se 


present to deal. 


wish at There is a real 


nervousness, as well as iis counterf 


and where it exists, so as to amount to a 





disease, it has just and large demands on 
Christian forbearance and compassion. 
When any one, in a strict sense of the 


term, may be called nervous, it is meant 
that the 


of physical mechanism which pervades 


neryes—that mysterious system 


‘very portion of the frame—are in a dis- 


state of irritation. Then, instead of 


fulfilling thei which is to 
the 


such objects of sense 


r proper oflice, 


‘onvey to brain correct intelligence 


espe as con 
I 


within their reach, they exaggerate that 


‘ting 


ntellimenee, or present itinanextravagant 
And fol- 


lows, that persons who are naturally of the 


nd irritating form. thence it 


‘oolest judgment, when under nervous 
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excitement (by whatever cause produced) 
will feel that, in spite of the soundness of 
their understanding, and in spite, too, of 
their clearest convictions and firmest reso- 
lutions, they are carried away by an 
uncontrollable irritability, for which they 
are quite unable to give an account. 

The experience of many devoted ser- 
vants of God might be brought to confirm 
the truth of this | would 
refer to that of the late Mrs. Hawkes, the 
attached friend of Richard Cecil, whom she 
ever revered as her spiritual father in 
Christ. ‘I am fallen,” she says, “ into a 
nervous state which is truly distressing. 
Sometimes such deep depression seizes 
me, and without knowing why, that I ean 
scarcely bear myself; sometimes such 
irritability, and at others such terror, that 
I have 


observation. 


I feel as if my senses were going. 


| also such an imperious, restless desire, to 


ne rather than the cordial of sym- 
| dered nerves produce 


be anywhere but where I am, as I never 
felt before. ...{ may scorn the thing that 
vexes me, and call myself a fool a thousand 
times; yet there is no arguing with agitated 
I am persuaded that nervous 
disease is quite distinct from a morbid 
turn of mind. Its seat is in the body, and 


its sway over the mind is effected by svm- 
pathy. Intellectual, and 
aids, alone, will not remedy the evil, but 
sometimes it. We must have 
recourse to other helps ; we must, as much 
as possible, avoid whatever irritates ; and 
if avoid must try to 


divert our thoughts to something else. | 


even religious 


inerease 


we cannot it, we 


am terrified when I consider what disor- 


! 'The imagination 
he ie wc and eooncall that i. 
the first vietim, and soen all that 1 


horrid follows.” 


is 

This is the language. not ef one who 
was naturally peevish, fretiul, and of mor- 
bid temperament, nor yet of one who had 
made but low attainments in spirituality of 
mind and in every Christian excellence ; 
but of one whose soul was buoyant and 
vigorous beyond that of most persons ; 
whose character was adorned with every 
grace of the Holy Spirit, and who lived a 
life of faith and prayer. 

There is much of sound philosophy in 
the distinction which her deep experience 
had enabled her to draw between * nervous 
and a “‘ morbid turn of mind.” 
One originates in that marvelous system 
of eords or threads which run through the 
whole frame. connecting the various or- 
rans of sensation with the spine and the 


disease” 
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brain; the other has its seat in the mind 
itself. Hence they may require not only 
different, but 
treatment. ‘The morbid mind may need to 
be roused and stimulated, while the disor- 


sometimes even Opposite 


sool hed a nd 
the 


dered nerves require to be 


calmed down. Both eases demand 
exercise of judgment, discrimination, and 
tenderness ; but nervous disease needs the 
last of 


And yet, perhaps, there is searcely any 


these in a pre-eminent degree. 
form of human suffering which meets with 
less considerate attention, or which has a 
greater tendency to eall forth feelings and 
expressions of impatience and irritation in 
It is difficult to divest 


ourselves of the thought that the patient 


others, than this. 


being so obviously his own tormentor, 
might cease to trouble himself if he would. 
We seem disposed to put ourselves in his 
outward condition, retaining the while our 
own calmness and self-possession ; and 
then we blame him beeause he cannot ex- 
tricate himself from these fanciful troubles 
as easily as we ourselves should do, who 
happen to be free from his infirmity of 
But forget that the 
very spring which raises us up so easily 


nerve. we in him 


above these troubles, and also the balane- 
ing power, which keeps feelings under due 
His 


nerves are excited beyond bounds, and his 


restraint, are altogether wanting. 
tremulous hand is quite unable to hold the 
reins, and to restrain their impetuosity. 


He be 


rightly instructed, and sincerely pious ; and 


may intelligent, well-informed, 
yet, contrary to his convictions, his desires, 


and his resolves, he is carried away by 


feelings for which he scorns himself, and 


calls himself “a thousand times a foo}! 
Reasoning is altogether fruitless with such 
a patient; there is, indeed, * 


no arguing 


with agitated nerves ;” itis like “ pouring 
vinegar upon nitre :” it increases the tem- 
pest it was intended to allay. 
What, then, is to be done? The ease 
must be approached, not directly through 
the understanding, but indirectly through 
the common sympathies of our nature. 
No attempt should be made to give a sud- 
den cheek or a violent turn to the current 
which has set in with so much streneth. 
We must rather try to glide gently alone 
with the feelings of the sufferer. suggest- 
ing, as we proceed, topics of an alleviating 
We must feel with him, ra- 
And while 


he is not thinking of it, we may take occa- 


character. 


ther than reason against him. 
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sion to reconcile his mind to his cireum- 
stances, or imperceptibly to draw away 
his thoughts from the subjects on which 
they are disposed painfully to dwell. 

If the mind seems to be wearing itself 
out with nervous anxieties, then some de- 
cisive change may be necessary ; such as 
a journey, or a new pursuit, to divert the 
attention from the cause of disquietude. 
kind friend 


Sometimes 


Sometimes converse with a 
silent 
sympathy will effect still more. But soli- 
tude should be, in a great degree, avoided ; 


may do much good. 


for then the mind recoils upon itself, and 
heaps fuel on the fire which itself had kin- 
dled. 


of their interview with him, seemed in- 


Job’s friends, during the first portion 


stinctively to adopt the right method of 
‘¢ They 


sat down with him upon the ground seven 


dealing with an agitated mind. 


days and seven nights, and none spake a 
word unto him; for they saw that his 
It would 


been for his comfort, and their own eredit, 


grief was very great.” have 
had they maintained this silence til they 
better understood the nature of his sor- 
kind look 


more to set an agitated mind at rest, than 


rows. Sometimes a will do 
hours of wise counsel or faithful exhorta- 
tion. There may be cases, too, in which 
it is desirable, if possible, to produce a 
temporary oblivion of everything exciting, 
so as to let the mind lie fallow for the pur- 
pose of restoring its exhausted powers, 
and of giving the opportunity of uprooting 
the luxuriant weeds which had destroyed 
the fertility of the soll. "Phe bow too long 


stretehed must be unstrung, that it may 


regain 1ts elasticity. But this isan exper- 
iment which should be made with extreme 
caution, as it is applicable only to extreme 
eases, and may possibly increase the evil 
which it is meant to cure. For assuredly 
the great enemy of souls will ever be on 
the watch to fill the vacuity thus made 
with evil suggestions, or bewildering 
thoughts, or desponding feelings. 

These considerations will be enough to 
show how mueh Christian wisdom is 
necessary for those who have to adminis- 


But wisdom 


ter to ““a mind diseased. 


avail, unless it be joined with 
affection. And 
this, there must be patient forbearance, 


which will be greatly aided by a cheerful, 


will not 


genuine in addition to 


sunny countenance, a gentle and harmon- 
ious voice. and words of truth flowing from 


a heart of love. 




















A CUSTOM OF THE TWENTY-NINTH OF MAY. 


But it is with the diseases of the mind, 
as with those of the body, that they seldom 
appear in a simple definite form ; and it is 
their complication which presents the great 
difficulty in the way of their successful 
treatment. We often find, for instance, 
that an extreme susceptibility of the ner- 
vous system is in close combination with a 
morbid mental constitution, as in the well- 
known case of the poet Cowper. And 
then we have two enemies to contend with, 
one of which may require to be opposed on 
different grounds and with different wea- 
pons from the other. A physician may 
know of a remedy which might cure one 
disease under which his patient labors, but 


he cannot venture to administer it, because 


he knows that it would aggravate another 
disease with which this is complicated. 
So, when we have to deal with a mind, the 
morbid state of which would require some 
rousing stimulant to produce a right action 
of its powers, we may be unable to admin- 
ister it, because of the nervous irritability 


conjoined with the other disease. 


A CUSTOM OF THE TWENTY-NINTH 
OF MAY. 

1 ie EK Restoration of Charles II., which 

oceasioned such a delirium of joy when 
it occurred, could hardly fail of being hon- 
ored by the observance of what might be 
considered appropriate ceremonies at each 
returning anniversary. We are told that 
the passage of the king on the 29th of 
May, 1661, from Dover to London, was 
one continued triumph; and that the road 


from Rochester to the capital was lined | 


with booths on either side of the way, pre- 
senting the spectacle of a continuous fair 
nearly thirty miles in length. Charles, 
though a man of vulgar sentiments and 
scandalous profligacy, retained his popu- 
larity during the whole of his reign; and 
the day of his aecession te the throne, 
which was also his birthday, continued to 
be observed as a general holyday as long 
as he lived. After his death, the custom 
of making holyday on what was vulgarly 
valled “ Oak-apple-day,” in allusion to the 
concealment of the royal fugitive in the 
oak at Boseobel, had been too long estab- 
lished to die a sudden death. 

In our boyhood, when the Peninsular 
War Was raging, we chanced to reside in 


the neat and picturesque market-town of 
Tiverton, on the banks of the Exe. 


here that the custom to which we have 
alluded, and which, by the way, would 
have been far more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, had full sway. In 
the year 1810, and of course for many 


| generations previously, the 29th of May 


was as complete a holyday in this town as 
it could ever have been in any part of 
England since the first year of the Resto- 
ration. At early dawn, the whole town 
was awakened by the furious clanging of 


| church-bells, and instead of rising to pur- 


sue their usual occupations, they had to 
turn out and sally forth into the neighbor- 
ing fields, woods, and hedge-rows, where 
they set to work felling huge branches of 
oak from the trees, with which the locality 


| abounded, and which they brought into 


| tiara with which he was adorned. 


town upon their shoulders to decorate the 
fronts of their houses. Woe to the luck- 
less or drowsy tradesman who, by the 
usual time of opening shop, had not meta- 
morphosed his shop-front into a green 
bower; he would find his apartments gra- 


| tuitously ventilated by a shower of compli- 


ments from the unruly mob. and be driven 
to beg, borrow. or buy a bush in his ex- 
tremity to shield himself from popular 
vengeance. No shops were open—no 
business was thought of throughout the 
day. King Charles was personated by 
stuffed dolls, with tinsel crowns upon their 
heads, sitting astride upon the branches of 


| the oak, not in accordance with history, 


endeavoring to conceal himself from ob- 
servation, but making the utmost possible 
show of the gaudy trappings and glittering 
‘Those 
who could afford it, covered a good portion 
of the leaves of the oak with leaf-gold ; 
and the oak-apples, which had been care- 
fully collected tor many days previously, 
were gilded or silvered, and worn in the 
hat or the button-hole by all whe could 
procure them. In those times there was 
neither city nor rural police; the only 
peripatetic delegate of authority being the 


| parish constable, and he, for a reason best 
| known to himself, never ventured to put 


| cies of the mob. 


in an appearance on oak-apple day. ‘The 
whole town was delivered up to the mer- 
It was a day on which 
ruffianism may be said to have been at a 


| . . 
premium, the greatest ruffian being inva- 


riably seleeted from among a hundred or 
two of candidates to enact the part of 


| Oliver Cromwell. 


It was | 


This historical personage made his ap- 
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stage about eleven 


pearance upon the 
o’clock in the day, by which time it was 
supposed that all unavoidable business 
might be tr 


venture forth 


ansacted ; and no female dared 
that The ap- 


pearance of Oliver was the general signal 


after hour. 


for flight wherever he came. Imagine a 


brawny six-foot man, his face begrimed all 


over with a mixture of lamp-black and oil, | 


and surmounted by a prodigious shock of 
hair dripping with grease, the lank locks 
of which hung dangling over his savage 
eye ; his body, like that of a prize-fighter, 
naked to the waist, round which was tied 
a bag containing several pounds of the 
mixture with which his own skin, as far 
as it was visible, was anointed. ‘This was 


Olive 


eatch hold ot anybody and ev rybody that 


- Cromwell, and his mission was to 
he could overtake, and, by forcing their 
heads into his capacious bag, make them 
free of the 


to come down with a ransom, the 


commonwealth, if they refused 
amount 
of which he fixed at his own discretion 
recording to the circumstances of his cap- 
tive. As a 


was 


fleet and powerful fellow 


invariably chosen to play Oliver, it 


was of course necessary to take measures 


to prevent him from beeomin . in the ex- 
( ment of the ehase, too indiscriminate 
in the bestowal of his tiyors As he was 


pelied by the mob, and plentifully swilled 


with water, of which there we re running 


of the streets, it is no won- 


should lose his 


Streams th most 


der that he temper, and 


become really savage, after having played 


the tvrant and the target for a tew hours 


By wavy ot therefore, he 


restraint, wus 
tied round the waist by a stout barg« rope 
about fifty irds long, the end of which 


e of his cabinet couneil, eon- 


sisting of half-a-dozen congenial Spirits, 


who proba 


| ly shared his profits, and who, 


4 ! 
if they chose, could moderate his pace or 


pull him up suddenly when in pursuit of 


unlawful prey—such, for instance, as the 


parish doctor, or @ magistrate 


himself with a sight of 


ainusing 


thie popular sport, 


lt is not easy to imagine all the clreum- 


! 


stances presented by this unique and dis- 


graceful spectacle: the uproar and tumult 


which swarmed round Oliver wherever he 
went—the panic which seized the pursuing 
multitude when he turned and pursued 


them—the insane vells and cries of en 
couragement when he had caught some un- 


| reky or obnoxious Individual—and, 


all, the hideous appearance of 
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wretch himself, when worn out with the 
toils of his disgusting occupation, and 
savage with the jeers and injuries of the 
mob. Between the green boughs that 


covered every house-front, the windows 
were filled with spectators, among whom 
women and children looked on in safety 
upon a spectacle little ealeulated to incul 
cate the social or domestic virtues. 

In our time Oliver held undisputed pos- 
session of the town until five o’clock in 
the afternoon, when his reign was at an 
end, and he was led off to retirement, and 
to count, and enjoy if he could, the fruits 
of his labors. After he had disappeared, 
the more respectable inhabitants came 


forth from their dwellings, and enjoyed 


in a becoming manner. 


This absurd 


themselves 


and mischievous eustom. 
which it may be fairly hoped has long 
been abolished, is in its details sufficiently 
suggestive of its origin. ‘There can be 
little doubt that it was originally set on 
royalist party soon after the 
Puri 


must 


foot by the 
Restoration, in malice against the 
tans, who in that part of the country 
to provoke 


such a popular demonstration of dislike 


have been sufficiently numerous 
evident that the mission of the first 
Oliver who 


was to cateh tie 


OTeCUSY figured in T 


adhe rents, rea 

' f the Pratee a nd il 
or supposed, of the Protector and the 
is, of wh SON 


VORCOTOrIIS ifever persu 


re naturally regarded as 
We may 


is ol 


ight be, we 


his legitimate concelve 


spoil. 


that the poor Purit: that day, having 


once had ‘ Xperi nee of the mereles ot the 


unetuous ogre, would be careful to shut 


} 


themselves up in their dwellings, with the 


and bar, whenever the 
the 


but sport, rather than perse- 


security of bolt 


anniversary of moustrous saturnalia 


Calite round > 


cution, was the object of the mob, and it 


mattered litule io th m who were the vie- 


thins, so lone 2 the Vv were not balke d oft 
their pleasure. It may seem surprising at 


the first glance, that a custom so silly and 


puerile in its origin, and so hateful and 


ummoral in its operation, should have sur- 


vive s through five 
lasted until 
but ihe force ot pre & de nt Ww ill 
} all 


and O1 % 


d in all its con pletene 


or SIX generat and our 
own day 


Ons, 


keene p alive even greater abuse - 
the absurdities which gradually disappeai 
from the face of the earth, those perhaps 
the which are 


ire among longest-lived 


linked with the reereations of an ignorant 


pt ypulace. 
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heretofore alluded to the nec 
the editor, occasioned by laborious 
duties, which have had no connection what- 
ever with his editorial office. He very 
fortunately for himself at least, been lately re- 
lieved from most of these foreign demands upon 
his time, and shall renewedly devote himself to 
the claims of the Magazine. Our patronage is 
advancing with a substantial and continual 
growth; our provisions for the further improve- 
ments of the work are ample; and trust 
that it will more than ever deserve the hearty 
commendations it has received from the 
and its readers. We have in preparation some 


uy 


he 
MAY, 


EDITORIAL } 
We have 


absence of 


ssary 


has, 


we 


press 


very clegant and yery extensive pictorial im- 
provements. One of them is now in process— 
the Life of Luther, in fifty designs, by Gustav 


Konig, all of which we shall lay before our read- 
We prefer that the others should speak 


ers. 


for themselves when their time comes. Mean- 
while we hope our friends will heartily and 
everywhere sustain us in these efforts, by pro- 
moting the circulation of the work. We are 


determined that it shall be admitted to be the 
best work of its class (allowing for its size) in 


the land. Help us, good friends, in the endeay- 
or. We wish to begin our next semi-annual 

lume (in July) with a large accession to our 
list. Is there one of our readers who does not 
wish it may be so? Is there one that cannot 
help us in the attempt? Show the work to your 
neighbors—tell them its unequally low terms— 
and you can hardly fail to be able to send us 
‘aid and comfort.”” We would refer attention 
to our terms, especially the offer to clubs. See 
last page of the cover. 

During our late absence our Book Notices 
have been prepared, in part, by another pen; 
they have been brief but appreciative—the 


standard which we have proposed for our liter- 


criticisms. The criticism “ Maurice's 


iry on 
Essays,” in our last, was, however, an excep- 
tion. We have not read Maurice, and therefore 


can hardly speak decidedly on the subject ; but, 
had we written the notice ourself, it should have 
been more positive on one side or the other. 
Payment or Aurnors—Mr. Canrry’s Ficures, 
—We time ago an extract from Mr. 
Carey's work on copy-right, showing the suecess 


gave some 


of American authorship. The figures struck us 
at the time as somewhat marvelous. <A wrong 
cip her makes a “ pretty considerable” differ- 


ence in such calculations. We do not know 
that Mr, Carey was acamtihin:s perhaps, how- 
ever, the printers were. Webster’s Dictionary 
had $180,000 set down to it. A friend, curious 
in such literary marvels, wrote to the elder Sil- 
liman on the subject. He replied in substance : 


‘Authors of great fame are reputed to obtain large 
-ums for their works: 
ne wigat ion, &e. 
experience does not ¢ orrespoud with v 

‘American 
thirty 


and standard works for sehools, 
I suppose pay well) My own 
hat you have 

and Arts.’ 
ixth volume.) 


colleges, 






ut ard. The 


{now in its 


of Scie 
sixty-s 


Journal 
ear, 


ce 
} 


-sixth y and 


| cannot Say. 


} to turn author, 


} fessor Goodrich, 
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was some time a charge on my hands; and has never 
yet paid a decent editorial salary. The ‘Chemistry,’ 
in two large octavos, never paid more than a lawyer 
would charge for managing a case. My early ‘Travels 
in Europe’ paid about the actual expense of the tour, 
without counting the time. My recent * Visit to Eu- 
rope,’ will aot do even that, although three editions 
have passed through the press, and a fourth is expected. 
Whoever has realized ‘golden dreams,’ I have not. 1 
do not impeach the facts stated in the pamphlet, (Mz. 
Carey’s;) but it is an easy error of the press to adda 
cipher or two, In the bulletins of the early battles of 
the French Revolution, it is said that it was usual to 
omit one cipher from the loss of the French, and add it 
to that of the enemy. How far authors, or editors, if 
addressed by eg would be as frank as I have been, I 
No doubt, many, very ms any works do not 
pay at all, and much: money is ‘ost b yy publication. Au- 
thorship is laborious and anxious; and any man who 
has a good trade or business, had better stick to it than 
&e.” “Professor Silliman placed our 
says our correspondent, “in the hands of Pro- 
who is a member of the late Dr. 
Webster's family, and in a note he says, ‘You are 
right in saying that all the money paid for Dr. Web- 
ster’s Dictionary and works in the space of forty years, 
was not one quarter of the sum named by Mr. Carey.’ 

It is a very easy matter, in publishing a work like Mr. 
Carey's, to go into the merits of authors, and how well 
they are paid. But if any one were to address each of 
these writers named by Mr. Carey, on the subject, and 
they were to tell the ‘exact truth,’ we think, as Profes- 
sor Silliman says, that one or two ciphers too many 
have been adé led. e 








letter,” 


Bearp or No Bearp.— We have repeatedly 
referred to the “beard reform,” so called in 
England. The Church Journal says, “ This 
movement is one of the 
in these fast times. 
classes into it at once, The 
recommends the clergy to 
smooth shaving, and return to the manly 
majestic beard as worn by the glorious R eform- 
ers of the sixteenth century. It says nothing 
would be a surer preventive of clergymen’s 
sore throat than for nature’s covering to super- 
sede crayats. The Rey. Peter Barlow, Incum- 
bent of Cockfield, has acted on the advice. 
Some of his people were so highly oifended 
this resemblance to Cranmer and Latimer, that 
they left the Church. The great body of the 
congregation, however, were sensible enough to 


most rapid on record, 
Whole towns 
hy, WY / y 
abandon 


and 


and 
News 


even 
oO 


strongly 





«99 
remain, 

Gerorce IV. was the first villain and the 
called “ first gentleman of his day in Europe.” 
Moore, in his Diary, thus represents him en 
déshabille :-— 

“Lockhart mentioned Chantrey’s description of 4 
morning in the king's bedehamber at the cott: His 
tailor, Wyat . Chantrey, and somebody else in at- 
tendance, and the king in bed, in a dirty flannel waist- 
coat and cotton night A servant announces the 
Duke of Wellington is arrived, and waits an audience 
in the adjoining room, His majesty gets up, puts on a 
tine silk donillette and velvet cap, and goes to the duke; 
and, after the conference is ended, returns, puts on the 
I flannel waistcoat and cotton nighteap, and to bed 
i . Generally walks about his room all the morn- 
ing in b are legs.” 














ExremporaNrous Prayers.—Elder Knapp oe- 
casionally gets off a very good thing. He was 
one evening speaking of the prevailing ten- 
dencies of some religionists to long prayers, 
and remarked that we would find no example 
for these in the Scriptures. The prayers of our 
Saviour were short and to the point. The 
prayer of the penitent publican was a happy 
specimen, When Peter was endeavoring to 
walk upon the waters to meet his Master, “and 
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was about sinking, had his application been I listen‘d, and my thoughts recurr'd 
as long as the introduction to one of our mod- Phe i gg are cneat 
ern prayers, before he had got half through he To praise the Lord for Aire ; 
And well, thought I, the Church of God 
his mockery might spare : 
I ceased—tor every head was bow'd 
In reverential prayer. 


would have heen jifty feet under water. 


PorutatinG THE West.—We have seen it 








repeatedly stated that the settlement of the a eo ; : 
Western States is due to New-England ; yet the = papas maar ap aetna 

: ee 4 fee or could | well forbear: 
United States census of 1550 shows conclusively, For Christ, and not the minister, 
that the share of New-England was but a small Was most apparent there. 


lis w sof charity and love 


one when compared with the part taken by the noe 
A Did the whole world em 











two great States of Pennsylvania and New-York, Unfetter'd by the dore of sect, 

When the census referred to was taken, there That modern Christian grace. 

were in the tates of Ohio, Ine iana, Mic hig in, hea Ciiie 1d ¥ ean bh ane 

Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri, $24,016 If Old the School or New 

natives of Pennsylvania, 390,008 natives of From whenee the soul of sueh an 
; . ‘ 


s rich instruction drew 


New-York, and but 180,791 natives of New- wn Saget pee 

: “ . Teacher none contd well mistake: 
England, or 715,910 natives of Pennsylvania One only can impart 
and New-York, to 1S0,791 natives of New- 
England. The number of Pennsylvanians in 
Ohio alone, 200,634, exceeded the whole num- 
ber of New-Englanders in the West, while in 











the State of Mik higan there were no less than 
] 8,756 New-Yorke rs. | 





The following strikes us as not only a cun- 


ningly devised story, but also a good evangelical 





homily, we were about to say evangelical satire. } — villosa 

oa Sed te tes the Mecha Thence With many a friendly word, 

re Jind 1 in the féar(for OUFSC? And Christians met as Christians st d, 
wie Seas Who serve one common Lord 

A CHURCH IN THE AIR One heart, one mind, irnest will, 





Seema to los 








Onee wandering through the land of dreams, 7 a aot 
Ir i of something 1 } As friend to friend \ freedom tok 
4 church—'t was on a Sabbath morn } The welfare of his soul. 
My edie aes drew : : } Strange thong see! ngle word 
it ng l should see t mod r Revs j 
oe wae Phese curious fo id say 
a) yx ol rise ocks, 
ear Or ox f thi 
lpr - Petes: : . ‘ 
| praver Nor only did tl shut np s ” 
S - i 
eS ns, And lock the office door, 
, ; lil holy time was o'er. 
I iss the light of heaven : 
ly The sermon, while a group diseuss’d, 
r j } j t F 
A de by side; I listen’d in ar 
we 1 








Whose doors the meanest of the flock 
An entrance might refuse. 





























And when the hymn was given out, , 
With wha t s! ' ple’s heart 
I watch'd al elad ins 
Bend forward from her place, But whisper'd low, with moisten'd eye, 
) ire her | With one whose robes ‘How pr Is Wast word! 
So seanty were and mear How full of hope the pre 
N t wm‘ of earthly mould Their strengthen'd so ’ 
I er would be I And murmur d | 
W ring | 
ed ity « th 
{ Christ the erncified 
l could not silence keep; 
nd : happy souls!" [ eried, 
* Arm Lin heaven? With sudden st 
The whole assembly join’d to sing My eyes I oper do wid 
™ * time-worn melody Look'd round a moment in amaze 
‘ Saw my mistake with pair 
lor ir And never since have dared to take 
; ] A ag 
e A nap in church again, 
The American missionaries will probably 
sca achieve among the Nestorian mountains the 





moral triumphs they have gained in the Sand- 





Are set to solernn hymns of praise, 
{ opera style wich Islands. It is said they have full liberty 





seer to preach in all the Nestorian Churches in the 
> musie of that choir 3 2 A » . 
spe sensi ‘tai. ts * Oroomiah district. All the churches have been 


» strain 1 found divested of their ] ictures, crosses, &c.3; and all 








Jeease the cr the objectionable portions of their liturgy, such 
} ran) mond ine tones 7 ae 7 . = 
"With thine cae S as prayers of intercession to the Virgin, saints, 





And rieh and poor, and « ae l young, &e., have been marked out, and are omitted in 


In the blest work engase their devotions. 














A new Gazetteer of the United States affords 
an illustration of the manner in which the New 
World seeks its nomenclature. The names of 
American cities are a study :—the face of the 
continent is studded with illustrious names as 
thickly as the surface of the moon. Washing- 
ton is of course the favorite ; he, the father of 
the country, has left his autograph in every 
State, if not in every county of the confedera- 
tion. The capital of the Republic bears his 
name. ‘Twenty-seven counties bear it. Of 
cities, towns, and villages, there are not 
than one hundred and fifty Washingtons, be- 
sides a Washington Hollow,Washington Heights, 
Washington Lake, and half-a-dozen Washing- 
tonvilles, If there be gratitude at baptismal 
fonts, Americans are certainly not ungrateful to 
the man whose 
and whose virtues founded their empire. 
lin has his to nineteen 
and one parish, to one hundred and sixteen 
cities, towns and villages, and compounds of 
as Franklinton, Franklinville, 
and the like, to thirty others. Jetferson and 
Madison follow these worthies, Sixteen 
ties and one parish are called Madison ; of towns 
and hamlets there are fifty so called; and four- 
teen places by the ce 


less 


genius achieved their freedom, 
Frank- 
counties 


given name 


his name, such 


coun- 


mpounds and continuations. 
Kighteen count 
of Jetferson, 
towns and 
ir {fe 


ies and one parish bear the name 
with no than 
and there are twenty-one 

Nor are English worthies 
forgotten. ‘There are thirty-seven Miltons, 
ree Miltonvilles, and one Miltonsburg. There 
are seven Hampdens, and the same number of 


less seventy-two 
villages, 


onvilles, &e, 





Sydneys. Cromwell, refused a statue in En- 
gland, finds five cities mamed after him in 
America,—and the great Admiral of the Com- 


monwealth has given his name to two Blakes- 
Blakesville. There are seven 
Nelsons, and six Wellingtons. 


Byron among poets seems to 


burgs and one 

Napole ns, seven 
Next to Milton, 
carry off the prize of popularity as thus tested. 
Ten towns and cities bear the poet’s name. 
called Marlborough and 
Commoner names jostle each 


Seventeen towns are 
me Marl 
other od ily 
lems, Caleuttas, Cairos, and the like. 
are tive Londons, twenty-two Parises, 
one Romes, twenty Viennas, seventeen Lisbons, 


rook. 
Londons, Romes, Jerusa- 

There 
twenty- 


lroys, 


five Cadizes, seven Cairos, four Memphises, and 
ustantinople. But the City of the 
Sultan now look for these transatlantic 
recognitions,—and in due time we shall doubt- 
Abdul Medjids and Omars in plenty. 
Every event in Europe seems to write its story 
on the blank spaces of the new world :—already 
there are ten and 
and one Jenny Lind, a post 


not one 


may 


less have 


towns, 
village. 


Kossuths, counties 
there; 
Lamartine has seven towns growing laurels for 
his 
single Shakspeare—though there are 
meos and two Hamlets. 


brow. Curiously enough there is not a 


three Ro- 


“How much did he leave !* exclaimed A., on 
ne occasion when this inquiry was made. 
“ How much did he leave! Why, of course, he 
left all he had. He did not take the first cent 
i Penniless as he came into the world, 
* Pardon 








so penniless he went out of it.” 
me,” said B., “ you mistake my meaning. What 
was he estimated to be worth?” ‘ Ah—as to 
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jutting out over the Creek down there? 
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that,” replied A., “Ido not know. Most people 


think he had immense wealth. But what most 
affects me, is the fact, that however much he 
had, he left it all. Not a square inch of his 
numerous lots, nor a dime of all his hoarded 
money, could he take across the dark valley.” 

A Goop Examrpre.—Our neighbors of Canada 
are fast rivaling us in “every good word and 
work ;’”’ preparatory, we suppose, to their en- 
trance into our brotherhood of States. The fol- 
lowing brief note from their Postmaster General, 
in reply to a letter from Mr. Delavan, is full of 
signiticance :— 


Quesec, Monday, Jan, 23, 1854. 

Sir,—In answer to your inquiry relative to the post- 
age on The Prohihitionist, T have the honor to inform 
you, that, on and after the first of February next, they 
will pass free into every post oftice in Canada, as will 
also every other paper devoted exclusively to temper- 
ance, education, science or agriculture. I have the 
honor to be, your obedient servant. 

Dr. Youne.—The biography of the author of 
the * Night Thoughts” is a most humiliating 
record, At the very time that he was writing, 
in strains the most solemn, on the vanity of 
earthly pursuits, his new biographer, Dr. Doran, 
describes him as * a poet ever seeking a patron, 
a pensioner looking out for increase of income, 
and a clergyman sharply inquiring for prefer- 
ment.” He wrote an abject letter to Mrs. 
Howard, the king’s mistress, begging her influ- 
ence in his behalf for some crown living. 

ANECDOTE OF THE LATE Dr, OL1N.—Dr. Stephen 
Olin, while at Middlebury College, of which he 
was a graduate, was noted for his love of dis- 
putation, and his ingenious and practical mode 
of disarming his oppenents in argument. One 
severe cold day in March, as he stood with a 


| class-mate of about as much pride of opiniow 


and tenacity of purpose as himself, looking out 
of his college-room window down upon the Otter 
Creek, which a few days before had been broken 
up by a winter flood, that had left the current 
clear, but strewed the banks with 
cakes of ice, the latter advanced an argument 
to show that bathing was as equally safe in 
winter as in summer. Olin, as was his wont, 
advanced another to show the falsity and folly 
of the position, This brought out a rejoinder, 
and the dispute was carried on with much earn- 
estness for some time, when Olin suddenly 
paused, and said,“ Perhaps you are right and 
sincere; but the thing can be so easily tested, 
that it is hardly worth the while to prolong 
You see that large cake of ice 
Now 
let us both proceed to the spot, strip, and dive 
off What! hesitating?” 

ba No, sir!’ 

* Come on, then,” 

And they both seized their hats and started 
for the Creek, each fully expecting, every rod 
of the way, that the other would back out. But 
neither showed the least sign of misgiving, and 
they reached and mounted the eake of ice. 


“Now strip!” said Olin, throwing off his 


massive 





the discussion. 





coat by way of example. 
It was done. 
“ Now dive!” 
And souse they both went into the turbid 
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ice-water beneath; but probably no fellows were 
ever more thankful than they to reach the sur- 
face, climb up the bank, and reach their clothes 
on the ice. They dress¢ das quickly as possible, 
and ran for the ¢ hing which 
they were both so hoarse that they could scarce- 
ly spe ak. 
“Ah! what ails your voice?” cried Olin, tri- 
“Where is your argument as to 
the safety of the thing now And as to your 
it was all folly? but I’ ]l admit 
is much pride as most of folks. So 





we, Oh re 





umphantly. 
own sincerity, 
you have 
here endeth the first and last lesson I'll ever 
have with you on practical argument.” 

AMONG Asses.—One of our ex- 

a very ludicrous incident which 
vecurred lately at the ¢ Paris, 
a large ball room located at the head ofa pass- 
» d’Antin, and 


A J ACKA 
changes gives 
isino Paganini, 


age leading out of the Chausse 





h was much frequented last season by a 


mixed and miscellaneous crowd, The orchestra 





had just struck up the Galop 
Railroad Gallop, 
taken thei ] m bolted 
a donkey, snorting and braying at the top of 
his powerful lungs, and joining in the gallop 


and the merry 








when into 


wes, 


went round the large hall with a perfect rush. 


Never l 


room. The now a 





was su 


1 a stampede seen in wa ball- 





hted dancers scattered in 
ittin’ up %3 
and table 


Ll “sich a 





every direction, a 








uch a jumping upon chairs 

















such a climbing up pillars, up to that moment 
had never been witnessed in ( no Vv 
Nini, nor i iy other casi Phe poli ‘ 
struck dumb at the stran ipparit the n 
cians dr i Ir instruments and fed in 
ror, while tl dl ikey ke} iloping on in 
his mad flight, care ng in circles around t 
room amid the wild screams of the lun ds ot 
men, all only bent upon seeking places of 
safety What could have brought such an in- 
truder into a dancing hall, no one could imagine 
but it s afterward ascertained, that the 
lonkey had been left by his master nding 
befor 1 door in Chaussee d’Antin: and that 
struck by rit f the carriages continu Ih; pass- 
ne through t noted thoroughfare, and fright- 
ened by t of others, he had suddenly 
tarted off t top of his speed. The 1 ‘ 
e ran, a&s 1 uway th ise, the mor it t- 
cned ! nd in his flight, seei the 
passave | { he casin , he bol inte it 
for refuge ut poor refuge did he find; 
he now had to run a gauntlet of at least fifty 
oachmen vays stationed ” 
the look out for customers, ind 
eracking their whips at him, further increased 
his terror and his pa TI \ n is on the 
first floor, and without stopp to procure 
ticket of admission, but knocking over tl 
astonished door-keeper in his headlong reer, 
the poor brute made his advent among the 
dancers as already mentioned—* solitary and 


alone he that set the ball in motion,” and eom- 





Vithout stopping to sek 
din the grand gallop, and ata stride 


on the tr 


motion, too ebay] 


ner he join 
which soon distanced everything 


After half a dozen turns round the saloon, and 


to music of his own « mposition and perfor 
an he finally cooled r tired himself’ dow: 
caine to his senses, and quit tly commenced 
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survey of the premises. From this out he is 
said to have been the pet of the 
female portion of the crowd in partic ular press- 
ing around him and regaling him plentifully 
with cakes and other notions. When the ball 
was over, he was sent by the commissary of 
police to the public pound, and thus ended the 
doings of ad mkey in 2 dancin saloon. The 
party when caressing him evidently fe It them- 


evening, the 


selyes in yery congenial company; but the polis 
as the poor donkey y 
eir official 





vere by far too part 


taken under th care, 





alone 


stated 
denies 





Fanny Ferxn.—Some country edi 


that Fanny Fern 


erowing old. She 


the truth of the statement; boldly erts that 
she is re aidy to jump at the first offer she has 
of marriage, and thus presents her qualitica- 
tions: I have very black hair and eyes, and 


3 the Mini- 








‘ 1 l 's an vie, Wtan lv 
chain li Can make pudding, or write 
1 ne Y juib it a capel dean ere wal 
mo! piness or misery into ten minutes, than 
iny Fanny that was ever christened.” 


At the last meeting 
» Association held in Bostor 


fund for the publication 


INDICATION 
American Unitaria 
L pre osition to raise 


of | nitarian | J wits lis us ° h Vv. Mr. 
Huntington, o1 he leading Unitarian clergy- 
men of Boston, made a loi ! n which 
Lint foil i { .¢ ur \\ ite! ' t 
ting ice not to ; to hor to 
1] Si nor pl lyt l 1 5 t 
to ( tinn mi ! Ti 1 ney, tl 
ks buy iit must be me Kel 
nil ext La ( isthan [th t For 
ne, L am ready to declare what, in particular, 
these reli s | taust, o1 t, teach, 
in order tl cordial interest on my part 
houl enlisted in t plan. il must 
teuch that in ¢ Jesus God does specially, 
and in a mode transcending all our knowledge, 
unite-himself with humanity, to quicken and 
Say so that Christ is a being a t from all 
men while finitely near to t! : a veritable 
itor, 1 nly miraculo i mdergifted, 
t in a particulan se divine; and so that 
t | lyatiou consists in a spiritual re 
demption acting through him from on high, 
\ ! t 1 natural development of th 
hi re ne to natural laws They 
must t h tl every soul 1 ! renewed 
iterior life, i birth supera ad to the 
natural 1 ntrance ] t kinedom 
of hea ey must not ¢ but at least 





and per- 
nerate heart 
h person Christ, as the ini selling life of 
jurch whik also the Tht I = r t \d- 
vocate with the I They must abide by 


tl preme mastery of the Scriptur , &8 utter- 


udmit, the 


sonal intercourse between this 1 
, ’ 
| 


ind t 








nd 
ide 





iny the mind of the Spirit, regarding it as the 

st office of reason, not to correct the Bible, 
but to discover its sense. They must declare 
» limitations to the future punishment of the 
ul ily, following therein the wisdom and the 
uthority of the New Testament. ‘They must 
flirm the radical and essential distinction be- 
tween morality and piety, insisting on the latter 
st vital root of the former. ‘They must ree- 




















ognize the offices of the Holy Spirit, the Com- 
forter, in regenerating the soul, sanetifying it, 
flooding it with grace, and raising it to glory. 
And finally, they must fearlessly and unquali- 
fiedly apply the principles and spirit of the Lord 
Jesus, not only to the ordinary labor and fami- 
liar relations of man’s life in the world, but to 
ul popular combinations of sin, organized in- 
iquities, public crimes, so as to yield right- 
eousness and brotherly love, and that for the 
Master’s honor, Give me books stamped with 
these heavenly characters, charged with this 
evangelie spirit, firmly proclaiming these vital 
doctrines of everlasting life, and I will engage 
not to be outdone, in zeal for their ceaseless 
multiplication and diffusion, by any among you 
all, It is possible, Mr. Chairman, that there 
we brethren here, as sincere in their convic- 
as faithful in i lligent 


ions, as any others, who will 
; 





tions, their office, as int 


in their investi 





think that the platform of faith I have so rudely 


laid down, at least 


ticulars, is a narrow 


in respect to some of its par- 





one. ‘To me it seems 


md generous, It is narrow only us to- 


broad 
! tend to the extreme 


ward those that of ration- 
ilism, and recede from revelation, It is the 
common ground of the Christianity of history. 
It is substantially the basis on which the great 





s modern movements in Germany, France 
and America are proceeding, KE 
t wanting that larger l 








lences are ni 
in our own 
» pla ing them- 


numbers of firm and earnest men, 


limits, without much concert, : 








selves n it, and especially are ¢ v into 
ma affectionate relations with Christ. My 





heart, my experience, my studies, such as they 
re, hold me fast to each of these great articles 
l In their positive aspect, they are in- 
mparably dear, superior to all 
ions of ecclesiastical order or 
Not one of them i 
llowship, but to united action 
rld. I cannot believe that 
the loftiest and purest type of Christian piety 
vithout them; or that the ¢ hureh, 
1, can maintain any other than a 
perishing existence. We want 
orate our decayed and wasting 
With them, 
Father will lead us to more ma- 





They rise 
t sectarian 
redominane unessential, 
{will not say to fi 


r converting the w 












ewarm Laodicea, 


jestic achievements, pouring cut upon us larger 


] i] 


t ve, and HCW spl 


measures of his 
truth. With 


perat 


ndors of 








ut them, we shall sink into ever 





more de imbecilities, and darker shame. 


A Reminiscence or Wasninearox.—Tue Liv- 
ERPooL Times presents a eurious history of 
he 2sth (a famous regiment of the Queen’s 


deeds 


turn from the 


Army) from its valorous at Quebee in 
1759 to its re Colonies in 1848, 
fhe following passage occurs in the narrative: 


—* Before the out of the war which 
nded in the formation of the United States Re- 


breaking 


ublic, the 


and 
Washington, then a young man, held some 


Ysth was stationed in America, 





mimand in it. There was established a free- 
iason’s lodge in the 
President in embryo was a member, 
n with th 


ourse of events, bex 


the 
Washing- 
regiment, from the 
ame dissolved, and during 
ment he 
very troops with whom he 


regiment, of which 





is connecti 


found himself op- 


had 


subsequent engage 
posed to the 
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formerly served. The English were defeated, 
and the chest which contained the masonic em- 
blems fell into the hands of the Americans. 
When it was examined, Washington found that 
it contained, among other things, the Bible 
upon which he had sworn his masonic oaths. 
The chest, with its contents, was honorably and 
promptly returned to the 2Sth, with all due 
military honors; an act of delicacy and courtesy 
which the men of the 28th, and the masons par- 
ticularly, warmly appreciated. Again the 
English were worsted, the chest captured, and 
again was it returned in a similar way. The 
Bible in question is still in possession of the 
regiment, and is held in great reverence by the 
brethren of the eraft; the page upon which 
Washington was sworn being distinguished by 
the insertion of a silken mark, Our friend, (a 
mason,) to whom we are indebted for the above, 
saw the Bible lately in Manchester, where it 
was produced at a meeting of the Lodge of 
Virtue, 28th at- 
tended,” 





which officers of the 


some 


> 


A New Vrew or Niracara.—Rather a rich 
story is told of an Irishman, who happened to 
visit the Falls. Having heard that it was quite 
fasionable to think lightly of the mighty cata- 
ract, Paddy thought it was his duty to conform 
to the mania; and taking a glance at the sur- 
rounding wonders, thus addressed himself to a 
bystander :—* And is this Niagara Falls ?” 
“Yes,” was the reply. “And what is there 
here to make such a bother about?’  Why,’’ 
said the gentleman, “ do you not see the mighty 
river, the deep abyss, the great sheet of water 
Pat, looking at the water, re- 
“ And what's to hender it 2” 





pouring down 
pli s, hesitatingly, 


Mr. Layarp delivered a lecture lately in 
England on his own recent discoveries in the 
East. The leeturer very frankly and gene- 
rously allowed that a Frenchman first broke 
earth at Nineveh, and a German first ingeni- 
ously obtained a clew to the arrow-headed in- 
seriptions, Ile described his own early diffi- 
culties, the superstition of the Arabs, who be- 
lieved that he had discovered the bones of their 
ereat prophet Nimrod, the predatory character 
of the Devil worshippers, and th ferocity of 
the Kurds; with all of whom, however, as well 
as with those ancient 
Assyrian race, the Nestorian Christians, called 
by some the Protestants of the East, he had 
contracted alliances. He narrated the difficul- 
ties of transporting the winged bulls; the palm 
fibre ropes that broke, the rollers, the rafts and 
the inflated skins. Since his departure, three 
more obelisks, covered with inscriptions, had 
been found at Nineveh, in addition to the three 
miles of chambers he had excavated. His re- 
searches at Babylon, after some months’ labour, 
had entirely failed; but he still hoped, uncer- 
tain even as was its very site, that something 
might yet be found. In allusion particularly to 
Scripture chronology, he mentioned the great 
hall of Sennacherib, with its portals guarded by 
winged bulls, and the effigy of the eagle-god, 
whom, it is supposed, that monarch was wor- 
shipping at the time he was murdered by his 
In the enumeration of his conquests, 
his wars with the Jews and his capture of 


eurious remains of the 





two sons, 
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ire also mentioned, On another bas- 


hit of Jehu occurs in one place as 


1, and what is more singular, in 
ri { Beth-Omri—the house of 
Samaria built. He had 
he names of about thirty As- 
the 
se ancient palaces, he supposed 


Omri was 
already obtained t 
syrian kings. In guessing at probable 
structure ol 
the 


sun-dried 


f the upper walls to have been of 
brick, and the roof of painted wood 
over this had fallen in and completely preserved 
all the sculpt He considered that 
the Assyrian power, ind 
accuracy, and as a proof of the last, he men- 
tioned that, in a bas-relief of a lion hunt, they 
had given the animal a claw in his tail, a pe- 
Asiatic breed. The le cturer 
| and applauded. 


} 
Wiiiolt 


wes beneath. 
} 


sii 


works owed taste 


culiar feature of the 


was well receiv 


A correspondent of The Watchmanand Reflector 





gives this anecdote of the late Rey. William 
Jay :— 

Ile was at ¢ iham the of an 

L wii t pu ir nm 

n tl ml t their 

, W ers, feared did not 

ost ; to go and heat 

tun i irch was asked if 

r vy. tha lve auwkw sti 





lor it Was my own sermor 











An Epvicgram.—Prentice, of the Louisvill 
Journal, ets off the following on John G, 
yaxe 

W ‘ 
Of: & , 
W ih 
! N wlan 
i ‘ wi md sparkling zest 
iT words are qualf'd at, 
I ruth must be e¢ ‘“, 
Wii ‘ sj hd ¢ 

Tur D or TaLrounp—the brilliant au 
thor, the s barrister, and the friend of 
Lamb, M i Coleridy has been an- 
nounced r last issue. He was of hum 
ble parent son of a brewer, and fought 
his vil ! ipt distinetion. His ce ith 
was ocea by an attack of apoplexy in 
court, on 2th of March last, in the 59th 
year of | Hlis Vacation Rambles, Mem 
oirs of | 1, above all, his Dramas, have 
mad } ! vniliar, and will long ke p 
it so. “lo the most classically perfect 
dramati production of ou times The Lon ” 
Times says ‘Tt iv be uid with truth of 
Mr. Just Palfourd, that the « y pa he ever 
caused t ll who had tl ] ppiness « his 
friends] s, by his untimely death He was 
us SINLULArlyY ¢ ntinl ittachs nts as he 
was ready to attach him to all th whose 
qualities of heart or intellect might seem t 
challen his consideration and regard. 'T} 
union the two qualitic ire Indeed, | it 
n ted in | A diligent udent of liter 
tul lm rn, | is ever ready 
with t jlotation orth raceful allusion— 
so Int that it wa itt surprise to 
ill md were aware of the mw 
flinching in vy with which he applied his 
self to the labors of his profession, how he ud 
find time f uiring and keeping up so « 
tensive a knowledve of literature.” 
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A Hinr Direcr—Turevinc SomEwHEerEe,— 
Our confre re of the Pee ning Mirror has the fol- 
lowing pungent highly re- 
spectable publishing house of Messrs. Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields, Boston, assure us that they for- 
ward all their publications to this office 
yet we do not receive more than one out of four 
Hart’s publications, of Philadel- 
phia, we are also assured, have been sent us reg- 
ularly; but we have not received a copy of 
book from that in six Kither 
the correspondents here in New-York, to whose 


morceau :—** The 


and 





of their issues. 


a 
house months, 
CAre these hooks are sent, are dishone st, or some 
of the thieving /ittératewrs who loaf about our 
book-stores, take the liberty of walking off with 
copies directed to the Mirror, an old trick among 
a class of conscienceless vagabonds who claim 
to be ‘ventlemen of the pre ss.’ If our pub- 
lishing friends in Philadelphia and Boston will 
do us the faver to forward parcels directed to 
this ottice Adams & Co.’s Express, they will 
be promptly received and duly acknowledged.” 


UY 


We are compelled to indorse this severe com- 
plaint as an apology for the non-appearance of 
notices of works, which, as we authentically 
juently sent us by houses whose at- 
uld not 


receive more publications than we can 


learn, are fre 
tentions treat with disrespect. 
The uch Ww 


erateful for, yet many sterling volumes, 


we w 


1} ] 
Well feel 


notices of mublish- 


Which are due to both the ; 





ers and our readers, thus escape us. The sean 
dalous evil is, we believe, more extensive than 
is generally supposed. We are endeavoring to 
ferret it out in our own case. Meanwl 

lishers should have an eye on the 1 

Which their books are transmitted. 

who can thus pilfer, be he “of the press” or 
otherwise, is “a graceless scamp”’—a rascal 


who is capable of picking locks or pockets. 


Hurran ror Vermonr.—* There is but one 


city in the State,” says the Rutland Herald, “and 





not one soldier. We have no theaters nor 
mobs. We have no police, and not a murder 
has been committed in this State within the 


last ten years, We have no museums, opera- 


houses, rystal palaces ; but we have homes, 
genuine homes, that are the center of the world 
to their inmates, for which the father works, 
vote ind talks—where the mother controls, 
educates, labours and loves; where she rears 
men, scholars and patriots.” Was there ever a 
commonwealth under the sun before equal to 
that’ What las made it such Three things: 
Schools, Churches and Mountains—yes Mount- 
tins have something to do with it, as they have 


with the character of Scotland and Switzerland 


author of 


[ had rather 


pwarp Evererr is th 


autiful sentiment : 


The Hon. | 
the following 














see the country dotted all over at the crossings 
of the reads in every village, with neatly-ar- 
ranved school-houses, than have th laces 
ot a few vergrown cities adorned mage 
niticent palaces. [had rather see the avenues 
to these school-honses thronged with boys and 
rirls, cheerfully wending their way to school, 
iluting the stranger as he pitsses, with their 
courtesy or bow, as was the custom when I was 
young, than gaze upon mercenary soldiers, with 
ph mes waving and weapons glittering with a 
splendor that rivals the sun itselt 
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Hook Notices. 


One of the most important publications of the 
season is the “ History of the French Protestant 
Refugees,” by Weiss, translated by Henry Wm. 
Herbert, and published in excellent style by 
Stringer §& Townsend, New-York.  t traces with 
elaborate research the dispersion and _ settle- 
ments of the Huguenots, from the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes down to our own day. ‘The 
work was begun, we believe, at the suggestion 
of Guizot, himself a Huguenot, and has been 
assisted by Mignet the historian. M. Weiss 
visited England, Holland, Switzerland, &e., to 
consult original MSS., and has gathered in- 
valuable advantages from his researches. The 
American portions of his narrative are most 
deficient, buta remarkably interesting appendix, 
by one of “ our own contributors,” G. P. Disos- 
way, Esq., a descendant of the Huguenots, sup- 
plies amply this lack. The volume is invaluable 
to the historical student, soul-stirring to the 
Christian reader, and deeply interesting to the 
lovers of romance, It will take its place at 
once among our standard books. 

Fowler & Wells, New-York, have issued three 
capital pamphlets on tobacco—all of them prize 
essays. ‘The first isentitled, ‘ Tohaeco Diseases, 
with a Remedy for the Habit,” by Dr. J. Shaw ; 
the second, ** Tobacco, ite History, Nature, and 
Eyfects, with Facts and Figures for Tobaceo Users,” 
by Dr. R. c. Tral!; the third, ie Beils of Tobacco, 
as they affect Body, Min i, and Morals,” by Rey. 
D. Baldwin. The three 
scare a tobacco user out of his appetite, if not 


together are enough to 


* out of his senses.”’ 

An able and very interesting pamphlet on 
« [yrntel’s Speedy Restoration and Conversion; or, 
, / Times,” from the pen of Mrs. 
Phabe Palmer, has been issued by J. A. Gray, 


the Niqns of the 


New- York. We do not indorse all Mrs. P.’s 
sitions of her subject; but she has brought 
‘roa very large amount of facts and 





illustrations, and writes in most genial and 
catholic spirit. 

One of the best pamphlet attacks on the 
monstrous heresies of Romanism which we have 
met, is a little brochure by the Rev. Stephen 
Spochynski, (late a Roman Priest.) Itis entitled 
“The Clains of the Roman Catholie Church ex- 
amined and tested by Scripture.” N. 
Paterson, NN. di 

The last “ Election Sermon” before the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, preached by Rev. 
It is an 


Warren, 


Miner Raymond, has been published. 
able discussion of the “Dearing of Beligion on 
Human Happiness,” considering man both as an 


individual and as a member of society. Some 





f its passages are remarkably pungent, and 
must have made the demagogues among the 
audience wince not a little. It will take rank 
uneng the best of the “ Election Sermons.” 


Curlton & Phillips haye issued a very in- 
teresting little volume, entitled “ Successful 
Men.’ We can hardly commend to parents or 
teachers a better book for youth. After 


success ll 


an introductory chapter ‘ about 
it gives seven chapters sketching the 


eneral,”’ 


histories of successful merchants, manufactur- 


ers, engineers, inventors, artists, scholars, 
poets, philanthropists, warriors, and other 
public men. It is well written and well 


printed. 

“* The Words of Jesus,” is the title of another 
little volume from the pen of the author of 
“'The Morning and Night Watches,” &c.—a 
writer whose productions are savory with the 
very unction of the gospel. The present vol- 
ume consists of a series of soliloquies or medi- 
tations, on choice portions of Christ’s instrue- 
tions. Carter §- Brothers, New-York. 

The latest published work of the venerable 
Jay of Bath, was his volume of * Lectures on 
He died in a few 
days after writing the preface tothem; but they 
are not a production of his latter and infirm 
nearly tifty years ago he delivered them 
They consist of twenty- 
the “ Shunamite,” 


Scripture Female Characters.” 


years : 
to his congregation. 
two discourses, relating to 


* Mary Magdalene,” * Hannah,” “ Anna the 
Prophetess,”’ the * Woman of Canaan,” the 
,% Woman who anointed the Saviour’s Head,” 
the “ Pbor Widow,” the “ Penitent Sinner,’ the 


* Lydia,” “ Dorcas,” the 


. 
, 


© Woman of Samaria,” 
“ Blect Lady,” the “ Deformed Daughter of 
Abraham,” * Martha and Mary,” and “ Let’s 
Wife.” A considerable amount of Biblical ex- 
position is given in the volume; but its chief 
excellences are the characteristic 
rich evangelical feeling and entertaining style 
of the author. Carter & Brothers, New-York. 
The American Baptist Publication Society 
has issued a sweeping little volume against 
Popery, entitled “ ome against the Bible and the 
Bible against Rome : or, Pharisaism, J wish, and 
tipal,” from the pen of Rey. Wm. 8. Plumer, D.D. 
The policy of the Pharisees in keeping the Word 
of God from the people is shown to be the policy 
of Rome, only much exaggerated by the latter. 
The book is pungent, and will suit the times. 


good sense, 


Bonar, of Kelso, England, is one of the most 
effective of the living evangelical writers of our 
language. His full of spirit and 
power. He has some theological eccentricities, 
whims even, but he has also the essential truth 
and the essence of genius. His latest work, 
* Bternal Day,” has been issued by Curter & 
Brothers of this city. It is an ardent book— 
incandescent we were about to say—a glowing, 
inspiring view of the blessedness of saints in 


books are 


the “ages to come.” 

We do not believe much in oral theological 
debates: personal considerations usually sway 
and characterize them, and candor and truth 
are lost in the melee of passion, of logical 
pugilism, and verbal tactics. We are glad, 
however, to receive a “ Truc Report of the Dis- 
cussion of the Authority and Inspiration of the 
Holy Scripture 8,’ held recently in Philadelphia 
between Mr. Joseph Baker and Rey, Joseph 
F. Berg. Mr. Berg’s vindication is not only 
triumphantly successful, but abounds in pas- 
sages of emphatic eloquence. The work is 
valuable as a comprehensive and conclusive 
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review of the popular sophisms of infidelity, 
and will be a good compendium for clergymen 


in this respect. Carter & Brothers, New - York, 


Carlton & Phillips, Now-Yorl:, have for sale 





two important publications from the pen of 


Rev. S. Comfort; the first is entitled, * B/ements 
of Man's Moral History, de.” It is a review of 
leading facts in the moral ¢ of our 
world, from its creation to the final judgment. 


in conomy 


Phe series of events and developments usually 
presented in similar works, as in Edwards on 
Rede mption, is sketched with much original 
suggestion and lovical elaboration. The volume 
be re to theological 


especially, as one of the most comprehensive 


ean smmended readers, 








treatises of kind. ‘The other work is entitled, 
* Bud vf the Arqume it for True Belior ng.” It is 
t keenly logical and conclusive review of Rey. 
Mr. Austin’s arguments in a debate with Rev. 


Mr. H in fayor of the final restoration of 


ylmes, 


ul men, The reader who wants one of the 
very best summaries of the proofs of the 
evangelical doctrine on the que stion is recom- 
mended to obtain this little volume. In both 
these works Mr. Comfort has shown both th 
acumen and sobriety of thought which are so 
requisite in theological investigations, 

Carlton & Pi York, have for sale 


Li Lt pS, New - A 
Pictorial Miscellany for Boys 
illustrated by one 


“ Forr tow’ a 
Girls.” It 


ravings in excellent work to wit he atten- 


is 


tion of children and to give them a love of 

reading, We have repeat dly commended Mark 

Forrester’s juvenile works; this is one of his 
the cream of many others. 

rh nd yolume of “ D) se Child’ 


i”? has been sent 
The narrative in 


Sixth Her 


characte 


r) 
Re 


Dickens’s unrivaled powel 


ls 


4 


volution 





it story-te 


by a remarkably downright democratic sort 
of honesty in the treatment of great sinners 
of whom th is, of course, a multitudinous 
supply within the period mentioned. Such a 
work for the young should have engravin 


a matter of course. Hu pera Brothers, Veu- 


“Un 1 Library” is the title of a yery 
pretty seris f twelve yolumes designed f 
juvenile readers, and for sale at Carlton d 
Vh ps Vew - York In their mechanical styl 
they are what books for children always 
should be—printed in liberal type, on good 
paper, and bound attractively. The volumes 
ire nat tnother necessary trait of ju- 





octavo ol , 
States ty 

Johu F j ’—a work which men of science 
ill we i for its abundant and sa us 
obse ut s of the natural pher ’ na of tl 

Arctic regions, and which the lov f pet 
sonal adventure or entertaining reading wi! 
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find surpassingly attractive. We can hardly 
speak too of its Its 
author was evidently the very man not only 
for the Expedition, but for its narrator. (uick- 
sighted, hearty, off-handed yet 
steady-handed, he has achieved both his tasks 
really admirable success. The Report 
de Haven, and other addenda, 
the value of the volume. As 
Americans we are proud of the production, as 
also of the philanthropic undertaking whicl 
has given it birth. 


strongly excellences. 


sagacious, 


with 
of Lieutenant 
enhance much 


* Africa and America described,” by the well- 
known author of ‘The Peep of Day,” has been 
published by Carter & Brothers, New-York. Ut 
is a collection of mere fragmentary references 
to these countries, without connection and with- 
out interest. The 
so as the matter. 


cuts are W retche d, as much 


The 
of the 
suing, in 


same publishers have put the young men 
ider obligation to them by is- 
Rey. T. Binns y’s book for 

wv men, ¢ Is it possble to make the 
hest of both Worlds? It has 
pres nt shape from a lecture delivered before 
the London Young Men’s Christian Association. 
I 


eountry 
neat style, 
t 


young 





crown into its 


t attempts to sketch the ideal of a beautiful 
form of life in the present world as prepara- 
tory to the next, and to show how it may be 
realized. The illustrative incidents of the vol- 
ume are various and striking, and its style full 
of vigor. 


Alice Carey is known and loved in Ameri- 


can homes generally as one of our favorite 
singing birds—not one of Mother “ Carey’s 
hickens ” of briny associations, but a genuine 
lark of the prairies. She is equally excellent 
in prose Her Clovernook (both series) is red- 
olent of the sweet fields. Her pictures ot 
Western life are not only well painted—that 
might be expected of a poetess—but what is 


better and more rare, they are well drawn. 
These both in hu- 
mor and pathos, and have the charm of fresh- 
our 


delightful volumes abound 


ness and naturalness beyond most of 
tictio Redfield, New-York. 


\-York, 


lat 


tive ns, 


issued excellent 
productions too 


at this 


has 
Works- 
ritical verdict 


Redfield, 


editions of sé 


well known to need a ¢ 








date, Their ughly national tone and the 
skill with which they paint the Negro and 
1 ’ ’ . } . *+) ] +e oF 

the Indian character, together with their gen- 
ral historical accuracy and manly good sense, 


tandards in our native literature. 


Practice of Medicine: ¢ 
and Treatment of Dis- 
eases in Gene , inclu ling those Pei liar to 
and the Management of Children; desic 
Text-Book for 


the Student, as a Concise 
Book of Reference jour the ’ ; 
fied and arranged for Domestie Use, by 
Freligh, (New-York: Lamport, Blakes 
Lew A voluininous book, this, of ne uly 600 

by some of the m 
practitioners of this school of 
and although we profess no skill in 
such should judge that, to those 
who prefer this practice, it will prove a desira- 


hle m 


render them 

‘ Homeopathie hyac- 
ig the History, Dieg 1Osts, 
ral 


pile 
/ 


rofersion, and simp/i- 
+ Dr. M. 
} 


wan 


an 


haces, octavo, indorsed st 


i 
distinguished 
medicine 3 
matters, we 


inual for domestic use, 
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Ovr Boston correspondent furnishes us, as usual, 
with a most interesting communication, which 
we need not commend to the perusal of our 
readers. 


iferaty 


BOSTON LETTER, 


A Relic of Marengo—Edocation in Massachusett 
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STRANGE his 
find an 
cutions 
from my 
Frenchm 


orles Meet us amor 
lum in land from t! ie pores or perse- 
the Eastern Continent. short distance 
ling lives a little with red and wrinkled 
eventy-seven years of age, and yet as vi- 





our 














vacious tboy. The memory of this old man is full 
othist He was a soldier in t! dad army "that 
accomypy 1 Napoleon over the was present a 





rr 

the b of Lodi, phe 

had often spoken to the : Napole Ile was sent 

to Hayti with the army for the defense of the French 

! island, and upen his return was 

t ‘ nglish privateer and landed in one ot 
eutral ports of the United States I 

litant life under the banner of the Prince 

A new M: 


con, 














closes his 


ace 

















thodist church has been, within a short 
time, consecrated his dwelling, and its bell, 1 
iid, seemed to to him. “Come alk , 4 
cone along to meeting.” so he came along, and 
during t interesting reli is season enjoyed by the 
Chure is attention has bec ly aroused in 
refert to |} s il s man! his 
flight was in the winter is lon 
ful, but happily end rest 
ite port of the Se ion for our 
es evidence of the still increasing interest felt 
the pop lucation of the 
r twelve Teachers’ Insti 
rts the Sta 
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new edifices 
req The four the 
| in Ma ! 
‘ I ! enty-tive teachers, 











I Jerful 1 
remind us of 
prevent accid “ 
‘ rs to t} 1 





A new bral 
is increased }y 
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upon the top of the cars, and by means of a chain it is 
brought under the immediate control of the engineer 
or conduetor At the first publie trial of the invention 
r success attended the experiment. 
ted of five passenger ears, an engine 
and tender, 1 there were about two hundred pas 
sengers on board, The train was runt at about 
thirty miles an hour, and was stopped, at a given signal, 
ina few feet more than its length. iss sens stop 
ping caused no unp! he passengers, 
Anothe r succe le ae riment was that of leaving one 

as n continued on 
d have defend 
er at Norwalk. 
the Annual 
’rison in reference 



























































fuur hun- 

! in the prison, 

two hundred and twenty-two were not more than 
twenty-lwo of age at the time of admission; 
\ teen, and sixty-seven not more 

y-eight of this nu mber were un- 

All the instruction provided for 

and boys is one hour in the week, 

Sunday l; an i the attend- 

ance upon this is altogether voluntary—no convict, 


Of the ninety- 
il themselves 
but volun- 
a conditio ignorance. 
appears that a half- 
in addition cach week 
m ot the and the 
ficial results. 
proverbially 
we 


is 5 ob jliged to attend. 
sixty-five do not 
attending the se 


however young, 
ight illiterate pupils, 
of the opportunity of 
tarily che remain 
In some of the English prisons, it 
and a half d 
instrue 


1 with the 


ol 





I 







ose to 





hour in each day, 
is devoted to the 
plan has been attence most ben 
It is to be } that in our country, 
noted for i to popular education, 

I ern Contin in this respect. 
question © f the reformation of convicts is 
dis a discussion full of interest. Society 


convicts, 








shall 






























must do something more than contine its 

1 vicious rl une mi itic 

‘ i ¢ moral Ineastures must to 

ble them to redeem themselves and back 

into the community as whe ful members 
r on foot in the Legis- 

for a Girls’ Reform 

form now in 

rhe State 





. providing 
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ie importance 
Il ecured at early date. 
ew novelties are announced at 





lwor 
r of ¢ 


Jewett & 
Miss 





uly pu 
ns. The mora! 
4 o., entitled T 





romance 
any 
i 


of De 





Sampson & 
irs” of her 
illustrated. 
i I ister, Miss 
preps a series of juvenile 
graphy, We notice in the 
ouncement by Patrick Donnahoe, 
lier, of a work in press, by the late 
n communion, setting 
» from the Protestant 














rtheoming 
volume of 


Fields announce as fé 
at an early day a new 
Browning: Atherton, 

‘ ‘ Mitford; Memorable 
Mrs. Crosland; anew volume of } 



















Giles; the Poetical Works of 
of Sermons by the Rey. Dr. 
reddy and Poems by Cl 

1 Truth by Ss. ; | \ 

De Quincey; Walden—or, Life in the 

Henry D. Thorean; An Art Student in 

Ann Mary Howitt; A New Juvenile Boo! 

Greenwood; Adventures of a Boy in Aus- 

iia Howitt: a volume of Poems by 

‘Poems of the Orient” by Bayar 


d Miscellanies by 
Works of Mary 
Works of Leigh 

B. K. PS 





Recreations 
Th 


. ‘ 
and the 











The booksellers and other citizens of Berlin, 
Prussia, have established four public libraries in 
different parts of the city, designed particularly 
for the working cl Phe libraries already 
‘ontain ten thousand volumes, Connected with 
is a reading room, spacious and 


isses. 


each library 
well warmed, 


The readings of Mr. Dickens, at Birmingham, 
! $2,000 into the treasury of the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute. Amid all his other labors he 
to meditate another work, which we 





finds time 


shall get an announcement of before long. 


Fute of Authors.—Anna Maria Jones, a popu- 
lar authoress, died reece ntly in the most abject 
poverty, and her remains were doomed to a pau- 
per’s grave. Dr, Robert Howard, who published 
several works, died a short time since utterly 
He waited until all his money was 
hope that his books would 
3, and finally committed sui- 


destitute. 
gone in tl 





bring him pati 
cide. His bare and melancholy dwelling gave 
testimony to the 


} 


been hidden from the 


utter misery which had there 
world. 


ly Bowring, the poet, who has published 
translations from nearly all the modern lan- 


guages of Europe, has been knighted by the 
Queen of England, on the 


audience to take leave, he having been appoint- 


occasion of his 


ed Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Hong 
British 
who is 


and Chief Superintendent of 
China, Sir John 


now sixty-two years old, was the friend and bi- 


Kong, 


affairs in Bowring, 


ographer of Jeremy Bentham, and conducted the 
f Revier 


Westminster for several years, 


the literary novelties of the day is a 
in for publishing a new monthly magazine, 
rinted in embossed type, f 


r the blind, 


Alfred, has 


There isa * 


Frederiel Toni t, nephew of 


publis! far 


ied a volume of poems, 
between the 


ly the feeble 


nephew and the 


ily likeness 
reflection 


former is o1 


uncle, but the 
of the latter. 


A cotemporary observes that statesmen and 


judges, if they give their graver hours to the 
state, | { ] exhibit 


cares of ind the quibbl Ss ot law, 

bol ny disposition to reward themselves for 
the sacri by sect tion to the Muses. 
\n ann ! tf lin informs us that 


left behind him a 


hundred and fifty- 








collection t 
twotl mmiber lictate 1b the late philosopher 
ind) minister at ‘Tejel. Mr. Macaulay tells 
] ‘ollected and Revised Speeches,” 
is | efortl 
} < fe.”’ | 
ig up the last , 
nes of various | 
ire given to understand that one of the most 
eminent of living judges has composed a num 
le f mets, which, after th exampl of 
Will Von Humboldt, he designs to be pul 


ut of the power 





to beard the judge in his 
last 


these ‘named w 


shest praise. 


Byes Sargent has issued the ¢ mplete works 
f Camphe with a new life and notes It is 
f led chietly on the materials of the poet's 
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Alecander Smith, whose pecuniary circum- 
stances were poor enough, has been elected to 
the office of Seeretary of the University of Edin- 
burgh. Over twenty thousand copies of his 
poems have been sold in the United States. 


The Ree. Mr. Brooks, of Dublin, has been put- 
ting a course of medical lectures into rhyme f 
Some of the titles are “ Inflammation,” “ Scarlet 
Fever,” “ Delirium Tremens,” &e. Without 
doubt he was sadly in need of employment for 
his muse, 

Lamartine has followed up his Girondists and 
Restoration with a History of the Constituent As- 
sembly. It has the same faults of style as his 
former volumes, and is said not to equal them. 


In an ancient chest, long standing in a neg- 
Lambeth 
Palace, certain historical papers have just been 
found. No details as to the P ticular contents 
of the documents now unearthed have been made 
known; but it is said that they are valuable of 
their kind. They are SUpPpOse d to refer chietly 
-if not ¢ xelusively to the Cromwell yt riod. 


lected corner of an obscure tower in 


The catalogue of Jonesville Academy, Ken- 
tucky, for the year ending April 4, 1854, reports 
one hundred and fifty-live students. It is sus- 
tained by an excellent faculty, under Rey. H. A. 
Willson, 


Pe nnsyly via, has re-arisen from its ashes, and 


The W yoming Seminary, at Kingston, 


is flourishing under the superintendence of Rev. 
kK. Nellson and a numerous Board of Instructors. 
[ts last catalogue shows six hundred and ninety- 


me students. 


Phe great-grandson of Defoe is living in povy- 
erty, at the age of He is the 
Detoe of Hungerford market, mentioned by Wil- 
son in his life of the author of Robinso: 


seventy-seven. 


Crusoe, 





Some literary men of London have been making 
up & sum of money for his benefit. Charles 
Yickens has been among the most liberal of 
these. 

It is currently reported that the ‘“ Lamp- 


lighter’”»—a_ book 
written by 


which is becoming quite 


Hon. 


popular—was a daughter of 


David Cummings, of Dorchester, Mass. 
The Boston 


been very 


Vercantile Library {ssuciation have 


successiul 


in their course of lectures 
fhe amount received 
stated in a recent 
expended for hall, lectures, 
292 57: leaving 

from this source 
ious year. Leectur- 


does not appear to be an obsolete or 


during the past winter. 
the sale of 
report, 
advertising, AC Seo 


from tickets, as 
was $5,031; 
. ~ a balance 
of S1L,788 43. The net income 
has exeeeded that of 
ing there 
unprotitable business. 


Ilerman Melville, the author of “ Omoo,” and 
*Typee,” is about to publish a tale called “* The 
Enecantadas, or the Enchanted Isles,’ a 
mong a group of islands on the 


any pre \ 


remi- 
niseence of lift 


equator, somewhere in the wide Pacific. 


The speculation of Messrs. Routledge in 
‘hasing the exclusive right to reprint the 


pure 
B. Lytton, for ten years, at the 


works of Sir FB. 5 
rate of two thousand pounds per annum, for re- 
The 
preliminary subscription list before it had quite 


| 
been the round of the trade, had reached ten 


payment, is likely to prove very profitable 


thousand copies taken. 























Arts and 


AMERICAN artists are becoming numerous in 
Europe, and prominent as well as numerous. 
It is hardly too much to say that they are 
among the leading artists now in Italy. A very 
interesting letter from that country to the Vew- 
York Tribune, states that the best sculptors 
and painters now in Florence are our own coun- 
trymen. 

Powers, this writer says, is always busy— 
overrun with commissions, and his time 
much occupied with busts, that his larger works 
receive of his attention than he would 
gladly bestow upon them, which would be the 
more to be regretted were his busts less ad- 
mirable. He has found time lately, however, 
to model a very beautiful iigure of “ Il Pense- 
roso” for Mr. Lenox of your city, which might 
add to a smaller reputation. 

Hart, from Kentucky, is studying heartily 
there. He is inventing some important me- 
chanical appliances for his art—a respect in 
which Powers himself has no small genius. It 
is a Yankeeism the world over. Besides these 
inventive labors, (remarks the TJ'ritune’s cor- 
respondent,) Mr. H. has modeled many admira- 
ble upon an ideal 
female head, full of expression and sweetness, 
which he calls Virginia. It is a beautiful cre- 
ation, and will go far toestablish his reputation 
a man of genuine artistic perception and feel- 
as that of Powers 


so 


less 


busts, and is now at work 


as 
ing. His studio has become 
has for years been) one of the points of interest 
in Florence. 

Among our painters in Florence, Biwin White 
is mentioned as most prominent. His “ Burial 
of De Soto,” and * The last Meeting of the Pil- 
srims in Holland,” made too decided an impres- 
sion upon the lovers of art, who visited the last 
two exhibitions of our ucademy, to be soon for- 
gotten, and they will be glad to learn that he 
is now engaged upon the materials of another 


‘ilerim picture, “ The Signing of the Famous 
Compact on Board the May-llower ;” which 
promises, says the Tribune, to be much tiner 


than the one they have already admired. He 
has a number of other pictures in progress, most 
of them illustrative of some point of interest in 
American history. 

Our poet painter, Read, is als: 
Some very delightful pictures are growing up 
in his studio. 
ing, he is more so in poetry; 
which he is now engaged in the hours he spares 
from the labors of his studio, will, it is 
more surely secure immortality. It 
nently American, full of charming sketches of 
scenery and character, and will be, 
pleted, the longest American poem yet written, 

Robertson, from Washington, has been for some 


» in Florence. 


and a work upon 


said, 
is emi- 


} 
when com- 


time pursuing his studies at Florence and Rome, 
He has made rapid progress, and will soon be 
ecognized as one of our successful painters, 
Tuit, a young artist 
commenced his career as a landscapist at Flo- 


from Cincinnati, has 


rence; and with his poetical temperament, en- 
thusiasm and love of beauty, needs only eareful 


study and practice to insure excel! 


Cece, 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


But successful as he is in paint- | 
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Sctenees. 

Dr, Barth, of the British Expedition to Cen- 
tral Africa, has discovered a magnificent river 
in the far interior, forming the upper course of 
the Chadda, a tributary to the Niger, and flow- 
ing through the extensive kingdom of Adamaua, 
the most fertile and beautiful of all the coun- 
tries visited by the traveler. 


The British government will grant twenty- 
five thousand dollars, and a committee of mer- 
chants of the city of London nearly as much 
more, for the expedition to explore the interior 
of Australia. It has been undertaken with the 
aid of the Royal Geographical Society. 


A Frenchman has invented a kind of paper 
made from gutta percha, which is considered to 
be superior to all other kinds for lithographs 
and engravings. 


The statue of Thomas Jefferson was cast at 
the royal foundery at Munich, lately. It is 
thirteen feet high, and has taken ten tons of 
metal. This is one of the five statues which 
will surround the equestrian one of Washing- 
ton, erected at Richmond, Ya. The model of 
the statue of Jefferson is by Crawford, the 
sculptor, who was present at the casting of his 
work, 


A new scientifie society has been formed in 
Cambridge, called the “ Cambridge Branch of 
the American Astronomical Society,” of which 
Professor Pierce is President. The object of the 
society is to bring together the leading mathe- 
maticians in that region, for the advancement 
of knowledge, and for improvement in their 
favorite pursuits. 

Vr. Frost, of Worcester, Mass., professes, with 
the aid of a new marine locomotive, to be able 
to cross the Atlantic in four days. The Seientifie 
American says, that “it looks like a huge bug 
or worm, connecting the bow and stern of a 
steamboat.” How the apparatus will work, 
none but the inventor can decide ; but it may 
go, notwithstanding. 


A very remarkable discovery was announced 
to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, by JL 
Dumas, last mouth. He stated that M. Saint 
Clair Ik ville had succeeded in obtaining from 
clay a metal as white and brilliant as silver, as 
malleable as gold, and as light as glass. It is 
fusible at a moderate temperature. Air and 
damp do not affect this metal, which is called 
a/uminium ; it retains its brilliancy, and is not 
affected by nitric or sulphurie acid. Several 
Spe cimens of it were exhibited to the Academy H 
and on the proposition of Baron Thenard, a suf- 
ficient sum was voted to M, Saint Clair Deville, 
to enable him to make experiments on a large 
scale, 

Mr. Chase, of Boston, has invented a smoke 
condenser for removing soot from smoke, The 
soot is separated from the smoke by the appli- 
cation of a jet, a shower of water is twice dis- 
persed in the body of the current of smoke, by 


which the soot and solid particles of the smoke 
are carried off and deposited in a vat or reser- 








ARO 


voir. Dr. Hayes, the well-known chemist of 
Massachusetts, has mack 


of the 


a chemical analysis 


particles thus sé uated and condensed 


by the water They contain slight traces of 
creosote and pyroligneous acid. The black mat- 


mn of bitumen and ammonia, 
} 


ter contains a rt 
In the coarser part, 


which sinks in the water, 
sulphuric acid is present, 


would be 


ammonia wnited to 





besides su | hurate of ammonia, wh 





valuable as a manure Lampblack of the best 
quality could also be made from the separate 
particles. 

Among the new patents recently announced 


is one of 
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In the Aeade my of Science at St. Petersburg, 
in Russia, is a repeating watch, about the siz 

Within is represented our Redeemer’s 
ith the stone at t 
pon duty; and, while a spe 
admiring this piece of mechanism, the 
suddenly removed, the sentinels drop down, the 


of an egg. 








and the 
tator is 
stone is 


tomb, e entrance, 


entinels 





angels ippear, the woman enters the s¢ pulehe r, 


and the same chaunt is heard which is performed 
in the Greek Church on Easter eve. 

At the last meeting of the Do 
Noutural History, it was announced that the 
ers of the Hon. Thomas H. Perkins had 
iluable collections in conchol 


ton Nociety of 





l hisv 





and mineralogy to the museum. It was the 
intention of Colonel Perkins to make that dis 
l them himself, and his daughters, into 
have sought t 


eir father’s wishes in regard to 


+] 


whose possession they came, 


‘cabinet of mineralocy is rich in v 
ens of ores of the pr ‘ 
nehology contains 1 


ious metals, 
and 
nens. Among the latter is tl 
lus known 
vas accepted by 


te of thanks passed to the donors. 


to exist in the 








There has been placed in the library 
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\] wuithority in a 
| l 1S d oted f j 
1 rsal respect, has s l hims 
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im tion bet n the coast 
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inl r tidal currents ichors icebergs, 01 
drifts of any kind, and the wat on it withal 
» shall that il may be rn dily lodged 
upon it m I) proces by } these 
I I ved d rves to rank 

the marvels of modern science. There 


a company fully organized for the construc- 

l ] vfoundland 
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